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AMERICAN    HISTORICAL    ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT 

OF   THE 

PROCEEDINGS   AT    THE    SIXTH   ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  DECEMBER  28-31,  1889. 


THE  American  Historical  Association  was  organized  at 
Saratoga,  in  1884,  with  only  forty  members,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  historical  studies.  In  six  years  this  Society  has 
grown,  by  a  process  of  historical  selection,  to  a  membership 
of  six  hundred  and  twenty,  with  one  hundred  life  members. 
At  the  sixth  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  from  the  28th  to  the  3ist  of  December,  1889, 
there  were  present  eighty-seven  members,  the  largest  at- 
tendance in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  members  present : 
Charles  Kendall  Adams,  President ;  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
Secretary;  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  Ann  Arbor;  Dr.  Cyrus 
Adler,  of  Baltimore  ;  Miss  Maria  Weed  Alden,  New  York  ; 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  Bryn  Mawr ;  Dr.  W.  G.  Andrews, 
Guilford,  Conn. ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Avery,  Cleveland  ;  Prof.  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  New  Haven ;  Dr.  Frederic  Bancroft,  Librarian 
of  the  State  Department ;  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  ;  Gen.  William  Birney,  Washing- 
ton ;  Prof.  Edward  S.  Bourne,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland  ; 
Henry  E.  Bourne,  Norwich  Academy ;  Dr.  Clarence  W. 
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Bowen,  New  York  ;  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Baltimore ; 
Prof.  George  L.  Burr,  Cornell  University ;  Prof.  Howard 
W.  Caldwell,  University  of  Nebraska;  Gen.  Henry  B.  Car- 
rington,  of  Boston  ;  Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain,  of  Boston  ; 
the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Childs,  D.D.,  Washington  ;  A.  Howard 
Clark,  U.  S.  National  Museum  ;  Mendes  Cohen,  Secretary  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society ;  W.  V.  Cox,  U.  S.  National 
Museum  ;  Major-Gen.  George  W.  Cullum,  U.  S.  Army,  New 
York ;  Prof.  R.  H.  Dabney,  University  of  Virginia ;  Gen. 
Charles  W.  Darling,  Secretary  of  the  Oneida  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  Llewellyn  Deane,  Washington  ;  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Dunning, 
Columbia  College ;  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Brooklyn ;  Mrs. 
Olivia  M.  Ford,  Washington  ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President 
National  Deaf-Mute  College ;  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  A.  A.  Graham, 
State  Historical  Society,  Columbus  ;  Judge  Alexander  B. 
Hagner,  Washington  ;  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Baltimore  ;  Prof. 
Paul  Haupt,  Baltimore  ;  Gen.  Joseph  Hawley,  U.  S.  Senate  ; 
Col.  John  Hay,  Washington  ;  Hon.  Wm.  Wirt  Henry,  Rich- 
mond, Vice-President  of  the  Association  ;  Hon.  George  F. 
Hoar,  U.  S.  Senate  ;  Prof.  F.  H.  Hodder,  Cornell  University ; 
Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  U.  S.  Navy;  Hon.  John  Jay,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association  ;  Rear-Admiral  Thornton  A. 
Jenkins,  U.  S.  Navy,  Washington ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Bryant 
Johnston,  Washington  ;  Hon.  Horatio  King,  Washington ; 
John  A.  King,  President  New  York  Historical  Society  ;  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  ; 
Edward  G.  Mason,  President  Chicago  Historical  Society; 
Prof.  O.  T.  Mason,  U.  S.  National  Museum ;  John  H.  T. 
McPherson,  Baltimore ;  Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey,  Washington  ; 
Judge  Charles  A.  Peabody,  New  York  ;  Prof.  John  Pollard, 
Richmond ;  Dr.  William  F.  Poole,  Librarian  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago;  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,  President 
Howard  University ;  James  F.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Cleveland ; 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington; 
Gen.  Rufus  Saxton,  Washington  ;  Dr.  Walter  B.  Scaife,  Balti- 
more. ;  James  Schouler,  Esq.,  Boston ;  Prof.  Austin  Scott, 
Rutgers  College;  Wm,  Henry  Smith,  President  Associated 
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Press,  New  York  ;  Dr.  Freeman  Snow,  Harvard  University; 
A.  R.  Spofford,  Library  of  Congress ;  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille, 
Philadelphia;  Hen^y  Stockbridge,  Esq.,  Baltimore;  George 
H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Cleveland  ;  Henry  Strong,  Esq.,  Washington  ; 
John  Osborne  Sumner,  Harvard  University  ;  Dr.  Joseph 
Meredith  Toner,  Library  of  Congress  ;  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Trent, 
University  of  the  South ;  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  William 
and  Mary  College ;  John  Martin  Vincent,  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Harden  Walworth,  Washington  ; 
President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  Miami  University;  J.  E. 
Watkins,  U.  S.  National  Museum  ;  Wm.  B.  Weeden,  Presi- 
dent Historical  Association,  Brown  University;  President 
James  C.  Welling,  Columbian  University;  ex-President 
Andrew  D.  White,  Cornell  University  ;  W.  W.  Willoughby, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  New 
York;  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  National  Museum;  Dr. 
Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  Harvard  University;  James  A. 
Woodburn,  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Gen.  Marcus  J. 
Wright,  War  Records  Office,  Washington. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  in  Washington  were 
at  the  Arlington  Hotel.  Three  morning  sessions,  Saturday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  were  held  from  10:30  to  I  o'clock  at 
the  National  Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  three  evening  sessions  on  the 
same  days,  from  8  to  10  P.M.,  in  the  large  lecture  hall  of  the 
Columbian  University,  by  invitation  of  President  James  C. 
Welling.  Sunday  and  the  afternoon  hours  were  free  for 
social  purposes.  On  Monday,  from  4  to  7  o'clock,  a  tea 
was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
friends  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  King,  707  H  Street,  and 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  same  hours,  Mrs.  Walworth 
extended  to  the  Association  a  like  courtesy  at  her  new 
home,  1300  L  Street.  By  invitation  of  the  board  of  man- 
agement our  members  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Cosmos 
Club  during  the  four  days'  sojourn  in  Washington.  Every 
evening  after  adjournment  of  the  formal  session  of  the 
Association  at  the  Columbian  University  there  was  a  social 
re-union  at  the  Cosmos  Club.  On  Monday  afternoon  and 
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Tuesday  morning,  by  invitation  of  the  librarian,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, parties  of  historical  students  and  specialists  visited 
the  State  Department  for  an  examination  of  the  interesting 
archives  there  preserved. 

The  Convention  opened  Saturday  morning,  December 
28th,  in  the  large  lecture  hall  of  the  National  Museum. 
The  walls  were  decorated  with  the  Catlin  collection  of 
Indian  portraits,  with  pictures  of  Pueblos  and  Cliff  dwell- 
ers, and  with  the  busts  of  American  statesmen.  The  room 
was  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 
The  curators  of  the  Museum  had  introduced  a  number  of 
cases  for  the  display  of  interesting  historical  relics,  books, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  which  attracted  much  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  members  as  they  entered  or  left  the  hall. 
The  first  paper  presented  at  the  morning  session  was  by 
Prof.  George  L.  Burr,  of  Cornell  University,  who  has  in  his 
immediate  charge  the  excellent  historical  library  of  ex- 
President  Andrew  D.  White.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Burr's 
paper  was  "  The  Literature  of  Witchcraft,"  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  ample  materials  had  been  found  in  Mr.  White's 
library.  The  literature  of  witchcraft  includes  perhaps  a 
thousand  volumes.  The  earliest  were  written  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  their  authors  were  Dominicans  of  the 
Inquisition.  They  regarded  the  subject  as  an  old  one.  In- 
deed, the  Church  had  always  fought  against  magic.  She 
had  taught  that  the  gods  of  the  pagans  were  devils  and  that 
those  who  worshipped  them  were  sorcerers.  The  belief  in 
Satan  was  developed  by  mediaeval  monks  and  the  Church 
fathers,  reinforced  by  Byzantine  speculation.  Belief  in  the 
Devil's  activity  in  this  world  was  elaborated  by  scholasti- 
cism into  a  system,  of  which  the  whole  literature  of  witch- 
craft is  but  a  broken  reflection.  To  detect  and  punish  the 
servants  of  Satan  was  the  work  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
persecutors  of  witchcraft  in  England  and  New  England. 

The  second  paper  of  Saturday  morning's  session  was  "A 
Catechism  of  the  Revolutionary  Reaction,"  by  ex-President 
Andrew  D.  White.  In  his  preface  to  this  paper  Mr.  White 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  studies  of  the  French 
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Revolution  in  Europe  have  been  developed  to  an  enormous 
extent  there  has  been  no  corresponding  treatment,  indeed  no 
adequate  study  of  the  reaction  after  the  various  revolutions. 
Mr.  White's  paper  was  a  contribution  to  such  a  history.  His 
essay  was  based  upon  a  very  rare  and  curious  little  book 
which  he  obtained  at  Sorrento  three  years  ago.  The  book 
was  a  wonderfully  well-argued  and  well-written  catechism 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  who  was  placed  by  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  about  1850,  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  at  Naples,  and  also  made  the 
tutor  of  the  young  prince.  It  contains  the  most  amazing 
declarations  of  war  against  modern  civilization,  and  indeed 
against  nearly  every  thing  moral,  political,  or  social  which 
the  nineteenth  century  regards  as  a  landmark  of  progress. 
It  argues  with  wonderful  force  that  the  King  is  not  bound 
by  any  oath  that  he  may  have  sworn  to  maintain  a  constitu- 
tion, and  urges  with  extreme  cleverness  all  the  arguments 
in  support  of  absolute  government.  Mr.  White  took  up 
several  chapters  of  this  remarkable  catechism  and  gave  in 
detail  the  argument  in  each. 

The  third  paper  was  by  Herbert  Elmer  Mills,  Instructor 
in  History,  Cornell  University,  on  "The  French  Revolution 
in  San  Domingo."  In  1789,  San  Domingo  was  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  colonies  of  France.  Commercially 
it  was  prosperous,  but  its  population  was  divided  into  the 
Creole  planters,  the  free  "  people  of  color,"  and  the  slaves, 
by  far  the  most  numerous  class.  Government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  and  was  adminis- 
tered by  a  Governor  and  an  Intendant.  The  people  had 
no  political  privileges,  and  this  fact  had  long  irritated  the 
Creoles.  At  the  first  announcement  of  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  States-General  in  France,  the  people  of  San 
Domingo  took  measures  to  secure  representation,  hoping 
thereby  to  win  for  themselves  the  control  of  the  island. 
Delegates  were  chosen,  but  a  careful  study  shows  that  the 
assemblies  which  elected  them  were  widely  scattered  and 
by  no  means  represented  the  entire  body  of  the  planters. 
At  first  the  representatives  were  given  a  seat  but  not  a 
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voice  among  the  Third  Estate  ;  but  before  the  end  of  1789 
they  had  won  recognition  as  entitled  to  six  votes  in  the 
National  Assembly.  Meantime  the  free  people  of  color  in 
San  Domingo  had  not  been  idle.  Their  representatives 
also  appeared  at  the  National  Assembly  and  claimed  seats. 
It  has  been  assumed  by  historians  that  these  representatives 
were  actually  elected  in  the  island  and  sent  to  Paris,  but 
the  truth  is  that  they  were  chosen  merely  by  members  of 
this  caste  who  were  residents  of  Paris.  No  place  was 
granted  them  in  the  National  Assembly.  Of  course 
neither  emancipation  nor  representation  of  the  servile 
class  was  thought  of  either  by  the  whites  or  free  people 
of  color  in  San  Domingo. 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning  session  was  read  by  Clarence 
W.  Bowen  on  a  newly  discovered  manuscript  called  Remi- 
niscences of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  by  Lud- 
wig  Baron  von  Closen,  Aid  to  Count  de  Rochambeau.  This 
manuscript  was  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1889 
among  the  archives  of  the  Von  Closen  family  in  their  castle 
in  Bavaria.  A  translation  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bowen,  who  read 
brief  extracts.  Ludwig  Baron  von  Closen,  the  author,  was 
born  August  14,  1755,  and  in  his  early  years  entered  the 
French  military  service.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  expe- 
dition in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1780,  he  was  made  Aid  to  Count 
de  Rochambeau,  commander  of  the  expedition.  Previously 
he  had  been  captain  in  the  regiment  Royal  Deux  Ponts.  On 
returning  to  France  in  1783,  Von  Closen  received  from  Louis 
XVI.  the  Order  of  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Order  for  Merit, 
and  in  1792  was  informed  of  his  election,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  King  of  France,  to  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 
He  died  in  1830.  In  his  reminiscences  he  speaks  of  his 
visits  to  John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull  of  Connecticut,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia. 
He  conducted  Washington  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Rochambeau  at  Newport.  He  reports  the  conferences  be- 
tween Washington,  Rochambeau,  Lafayette,  and  De  Grasse 
near  Yorktown.  His  visit  to  Mrs.  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  a  ball  he  gave  at  Baltimore,  and  visits  to  other 
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sections  of  the  country  are  described  by  Von  Closen  in  the 
most  charming  manner.  His  reminiscences  are  full  of  his- 
torical interest,  and  are  an  important  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  French  in  America  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

The  evening  session  on  Saturday  began  promptly  at 
eight  o'clock  at  the  Columbian  University,  with  the  Hon. 
John  Jay,  of  New  York,  presiding.  In  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive sketch  Mr.  Jay  reviewed  the  work  of  the  morning 
session  and  then  introduced  President  Adams,  who  de- 
livered an  interesting  inaugural  address  upon  "The  Recent 
Historical  Work  of  the  Universities."  He  said  that  the 
first  distinct  professorship  of  history  was  established  at 
Harvard  University  in  1839  f°r  Jared  Sparks-  At  Yale,  as 
at  other  American  colleges,  history  was  long  taught  by 
means  of  text-books  without  much  real  enthusiasm.  A 
great  advance  was  made  when  Andrew  D.  White,  fresh  from 
original  studies  in  France  and  Germany,  entered  upon  an 
historical  professorship  in  1857  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. From  that  institution  President  White's  influence 
was  transmitted  to  Cornell  University,  which  developed 
the  first  distinct  professorship  of  American  history.  Sena- 
tor Hoar,  after  President  Adams'  address,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Jared  Sparks'  lectures  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity were  largely  upon  American  subjects,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  original  contributions  to  American  history.  Mr. 
Adams  reviewed  the  progress  of  historical  science  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  His  conclusion 
was,  that  the  best  advantages  for  historical  study  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  and  that  before  the 
achievements  of  European  universities  American  scholars 
find  more  to  encourage  humility  than  pride.  Remarks 
were  made  upon  President  Adams'  paper  by  President 
White.  Professor  Austin  Scott,  of  Rutgers  College,  justly 
called  attention  to  the  work  of  the  smaller  colleges  in 
America  and  to  the  services  of  the  late  Professor  Allen,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
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critical  scholars  and  ablest  teachers  of  history  in  this 
country. 

After  the  inaugural  address,  Mendes  Cohen,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Calvert  papers 
in  England,  and  of  their  recent  publication  in  Baltimore. 
He  exhibited  to  the  Association  the  first  volume,  which  has 
just  appeared  from  the  press.  Mr.  Cohen's  statement  of 
the  progress  of  an  important  work  undertaken  by  a  State 
historical  society  perhaps  foreshadows  similar  reports  that 
may  be  presented  at  future  meetings  by  delegates  from  the 
various  historical  societies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada. 

The  Association  re-assembled  Monday  morning,  Decem- 
ber 3Oth,  at  half-past  ten,  in  the  National  Museum,  Presi- 
dent Adams  in  the  chair.  The  first  paper  was  on  "The 
Origin  and  Early  History  of  our  National  Scientific  In- 
stitutions," by  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Dr.  Goode  reviewed  the 
entire  history  of  scientific  and  philosophical  societies  in  this 
country,  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  1775,  when 
Washington  was  in  his  camp  at  Cambridge,  Major  Blodgett 
said  to  him  that  a  national  university  ought  to  be  erected 
in  which  the  youth  of  the  whole  country  might  receive  in- 
struction. Washington  replied:  "Young  man,  you  are  a 
prophet,  inspired  to  speak  what  I  am  confident  will  one  day 
be  realized."  Dr.  Goode  pointed  out  the  various  tendencies 
toward  the  development  of  a  larger  scientific  and  intellec- 
tual life  in  the  Federal  City.  He  traced  the  history  of  its 
various  institutions  of  learning,  including  the  Columbian 
University,  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  with  which  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  was  allied  by  Act  of  Congress  approved 
January  4,  1889. 

The  next  paper  was  on  "  The  Development  of  International 
Law  as  to  Newly  Discovered  Territory,"  by  Dr.  Walter  B. 
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Scaife,  Reader  on  Historical  Geography  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  His  paper  opened  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  See  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Scaife  showed 
that  the  Bulls  of  Alexander  VI.,  dividing  the  non-Christian 
world  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  not  manifestations 
of  an  unheard-of  presumption,  but  were  the  natural  out- 
growth of  precedent  conditions.  But  this  authority  was 
now  rejected,  and  was  replaced  by  the  rule  of  force.  Mean- 
time, international  law  had  started  on  its  career  to  try  to 
persuade  men  to  be  governed  by  reason  rather  than  by  force  ; 
and  ever  striving  toward  the  ideal,  but  keeping  the  practi- 
cal in  mind,  it  advanced  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  to  the  formulation  of  rules  of  action,  high  in  their 
aim  and  still  practicable  in  their  application.  During  this 
time  the  practice  of  nations  was  undergoing  also  modifica- 
tions. Spain,  finding  the  Pope's  authority  rejected  by 
other  Powers,  set  up  the  right  of  possession  by  discovery ; 
but  in  this  England  was  at  least  her  equal,  inasmuch  as 
her  representative  had  seen  the  mainland  of  the  Western 
continent  before  any  Spaniard.  England  advanced  also 
this  theory  as  long  as  it  answered  her  purpose,  then  turned 
to  another,  viz.,  that  actual  occupation  is  necessary  to  effect 
a  complete  title.  Finally,  during  the  present  decade,  a 
union  has  been  made  of  practice  and  theory  in  the  formation 
of  the  Congo  State ;  and  rules  have  been  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  Great  Powers  for  the  future  regulation  of 
national  action  in  the  matter.  The  whole  subject  goes  to 
show  the  value  of  forming  correct  scientific  theories  as  to 
the  affairs  of  men,  even  when  apparently  there  is  the  least 
hope  of  their  ever  being  realized  ;  that  they  do  have  effect  on 
the  practices  of  mankind,  and  that  a  time  will  come  when 
they  will  be  recognized  as  the  true  standard  of  action. 

An  important  contribution  to  post-bellum  historical  liter- 
ature was  a  paper  on  "  The  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Dunning,  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  The  points  which  he  considered  were 
three:  first,  the  causes  contributing  to  the  impeachment 
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proceedings;  second,  the  issues  involved  in  the  impeach- 
ment by  the  House;  and  third,  the  issue  involved  in  the 
trial  by  the  Senate.  The  causes  which  seem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  efficient  were  the  personality  of  Johnson  and  his 
theory  of  reconstruction.  There  were  three  different  at- 
tempts at  impeachment  in  the  House.  It  was  the  President's 
removal  of  Stanton  in  apparent  defiance  of  the  tenure-of- 
office  act  that  precipitated  the  final  impeachment.  Before 
the  Senate  the  most  important  question  really  answered 
was,  whether  the  Senate  could  be  viewed  as  a  court 
proper  or  not.  The  radicals  said  no.  The  Senate's  action, 
however,  favored  the  contrary  opinion.  With  this  divided 
sentiment,  conviction  on  any  of  the  numerous  charges  was 
practically  impossible.  Article  XL,  involving  the  Presi- 
dent's resistance  to  reconstruction,  was  most  likely  to  prove 
successful,  but  failure  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  vote  on  this 
matter  was  the  knell  of  all  impeachment  proceedings.  Dr. 
Dunning  concluded  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
built  strongly  in  co-ordinating  the  various  departments  of 
our  government.  No  circumstances  more  favorable  to 
removing  a  President  from  office  are  likely  to  arise  in  the 
future,  and  the  result  of  the  Johnson  impeachment  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  principle  asserted  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic. 

The  subject  of  the  next  paper  was  "  The  Trial  and  Execu- 
tion of  John  Brown,"  by  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright,  of  the 
War  Records  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  paper  was 
substantially  an  answer  to  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist's  charges  that 
John  Brown  did  not  receive  a  fair  trial.  General  Wright 
reviewed  the  whole  matter  from  notes  and  evidences  taken 
at  the  time,  and  clearly  established  his  thesis  that  every 
thing  was  done  which  the  law  required.  The  concluding 
paper  of  the  morning  session  was  "  A  Defence  of  Congres- 
sional Government,"  by  Dr.  Freeman  Snow,  of  Harvard 
University.  Dr.  Snow  said  that  Americans  are  now  en- 
gaged in  drawing  comparisons  between  the  English  and  the 
American  Constitutions,  and,  like  Mr.  Bagehot,  they  find 
nearly  all  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  English.  The 
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multitude,  it  is  said,  needs  leadership.  Hence,  if  we  would 
save  our  society  from  disintegration,  we  must  adopt  the 
English  system  of  responsible  leadership.  The  error  of  this 
view,  Mr.  Snow  contended,  lies  in  looking  too  intently  at 
the  mere  machinery  of  government,  and  not  at  society  as  a 
whole.  The  effect  of  obeying  leaders  is  to  take  away  from 
the  masses  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves.  If  our 
government  is  at  any  time  less  efficient  or  less  orderly,  it  is 
the  safest  in  the  long  run,  for  it  develops  the  capacity  for 
self-government  among  the  people.  Dependence  upon 
leaders,  as  in  the  English  system,  has  the  opposite  effect. 
Too  much  is  expected  of  popular  government.  We  should 
not  expect  perfection  from  an  imperfect  people.  If  we  want 
more  efficient  legislation,  we  must  send  men  to  Washington 
for  just  that  purpose.  The  present  condition  of  our  politics 
is  largely  a  legacy  left  us  by  the  slavery  struggle  and  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  things  and  will 
pass  away.  It  is  even  now  on  the  wane. 

The  evening  session  of  Monday  was  at  the  Columbian 
University,  Judge  Chamberlain  presiding.  The  papers  were 
devoted  to  New  England  and  the  West.  This  feature  of 
grouping  contributions  by  large  subjects,  such  as  European 
History,  National  History,  the  North,  the  West,  the  South, 
and  Historical  Science,  was  generally  recognized  as  a  great 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  historical  material.  The 
first  paper  of  the  evening  was  on  "  The  Economic  and  Social 
History  of  New  England,  1620-1789,"  by  Wm.  B.  Weeden,  of 
Providence.  New  England  communities  were  founded  on 
freehold  land  tenure  ;  on  a  meeting,  the  local  and  social  ex- 
pression of  religious  life  and  family  culture  ;  and  on  a  rep- 
resentative, democratic  gathering  corresponding  to  the  old 
folk-mote  of  the  Germanic  race.  Economically  New  Eng- 
land settlers  profited  by  trade  with  the  Indians  through 
wampum.  These  beads  were  both  jewelry  and  currency. 
As  currency  they  were  redeemable  in  beaver.  When  immi- 
gration was  checked  in  1640,  the  colonists  built  ships  and 
bartered  their  own  products  among  themselves.  Vessels 
were  loaded  with  fish,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  or  Eu- 
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rope.  Returning  they  brought  iron,  cordage,  and  all  the 
goods  needed  by  the  new  settlements.  In  this  commerce 
the  Puritans  prayed,  labored,  and  traded.  Stephen  Win- 
throp  wrote  to  his  father,  after  having  sold  his  wine : 
"  Blessed  be  God,  well  sold  !  "  Commerce  and  the  fisheries 
were  nourished  by  home  products.  The  New  England 
whale  fishery  began  in  boats  from  the  shore,  and  finally 
extended  into  every  sea.  The  slave-trade  and  the  making 
of  rum  were  important  factors  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Even  the  founder  of  Faneuil  Hall 
helped  forward  this  form  of  commercial  intercourse.  Eco- 
nomic history  is  the  basis  of  political  life.  No  grand  theory 
of  government  caused  our  American  colonies  to  form  a 
republic.  The  economic  resistance  of  strong  citizens  to 
stamp  acts  and  other  economic  grievances  won  us  our 
magnificent  rights  of  freedom,  as  truly  as  the  charters 
of  mediaeval  cities  were  obtained  by  purchase. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  President  of  the  Associated 
Press,  New  York,  then  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Pelham  Family  and  the  Loss  of  Oswego 
to  the  British."  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  President  of  the 
Association  one  year  ago  forcibly  presented  the  importance 
of  governmental  aid  in  the  collection  of  historical  records, 
and  commended  the  example  of  Canada  to  the  attention  of 
our  legislators.  If  that  admirable  address  by  Dr.  Poole 
penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the  Capitol,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  subterranean  vaults,  or  buried 
beneath  innumerable  applications  for  office.  The  patriotic 
work  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  claim  the  attention 
of  our  great  republic.  Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  disposed  to 
favor  an  extension  of  the  Canadian  Government  over  the 
United  States  long  enough  to  inspire  our  legislators  with 
sufficient  patriotism  to  secure  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  historical  manuscripts  relating  to  America.  He  then 
proceeded  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  papers  of  the  Pel- 
ham  family  which  are  now  accessible,  and  relate  largely  to 
American  affairs.  The  entire  collection  comprises  522 
volumes,  305  of  which  contain  the  official  correspondence 
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preserved  by  Thomas  Pelham.  It  is  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, from  1697-1768,  and  is  especially  rich  in  diplomatic 
papers  relating  to  this  country.  Mr.  Smith's  paper  will  be 
published  in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and 
will  doubtless  be  highly  suggestive  to  students  of  American 
history. 

The  next  paper  was  on  "  The  Early  History  of  the  Ballot 
in  Connecticut,"  by  Professor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  the 
Law  Department  of  Yale  University.  The  paper  was  read 
in  an  impressive  manner,  and  held  attention.  The  profes- 
sor said  that  election  by  ballot  first  appears  in  American 
history  as  a  constitutional  provision,  in  the  Constitution  of 
Connecticut  of  1639.  It  was  coupled  with  a  system  of 
prior  official  nominations,  as  regards  the  "  magistrates," 
or  those  who  came  to  form  the  upper  house  of  the 
Legislature.  Twenty  were  annually  nominated,  of  whom 
twelve  only  could  be  elected.  The  list  was  arranged  by 
the  Legislature,  on  the  basis  of  a  previous  popular  vote, 
and  the  present  incumbents  were  always  put  first,  in  the 
order  of  their  official  seniority.  Only  as  these  died,  or 
refused  a  renomination,  was  there  practically  any  chance 
for  the  election  of  any  of  the  last  eight.  The  first  name  on 
the  official  ticket  was  always  voted  on  first,  and  so  on ;  no 
one  being  allowed  to  vote  for  more  than  twelve.  This  gave 
great  stability  to  legislation,  and  was  what  kept  Connecti- 
cut so  long  subject  to  a  Church  establishment.  When  the 
power  of  the  Federalists  had  declined  everywhere  else,  it 
was  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  upper  house.  The  represen- 
tatives elected  semi-annually  shared  the  feeling  of  the  day; 
but  the  councillors,  or  "  assistants,"  stood  for  that  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  before.  From  1783  to  1801,  only  one  was 
dropped  without  his  consent ;  and  it  took  a  struggle  of 
seventeen  years  longer  to  give  a  majority  to  the  "  Tolera- 
tionists"  and  Jeffersonians.  Congressmen  were  elected  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  withx  similar  results,  down  to  1818. 
The  Legislature  published  the  nominations  (twice  as  many 
as  there  were  places  to  fill),  and  arranged  them  so  that  the 
first  half— those  already  in  office — were  almost  invariably 
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re-elected.  The  Colonial  charter  of  1662  made  no  mention 
of  the  ballot,  or  of  an  official  ticket,  but  both  had  become 
so  firmly  imbedded  in  use,  that  they  were  read  into  it, 
between  the  lines,  and  stood  as  fundamental  institutions  of 
the  commonwealth  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  session,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
of  the  U.  S.  Civil-Service  Commission,  gave  an  ex-tempore 
address  upon  "  Certain  Phases  of  the  Westward  Movement 
during  the  Revolutionary  War."  He  deplored  the  igno- 
rance of  Western  history  shown  by  Eastern  historians.  He 
likened  the  ignorance  to  that  of  the  English  regarding 
American  history  in  general.  Those  who  find  American  or 
Western  history  uninteresting  and  unpicturesque  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  ;  for  the  fault  lies  in  the  critics, 
and  not  in  the  subject-matter,  which  is  as  heroic  and  in- 
spiring as  any  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  great  West  was  won  in  the  midst  of 
war  and  revolution.  He  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the  west- 
ward movement  of  the  pioneers  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Western  country  from  the  French  and  Indians.  The  mo- 
tives of  the  first  settlers  were  adventure,  better  lands,  and 
the  improvement  of  material  conditions  in  life.  Daniel 
Boone  and  his  followers  were  joined  by  various  parties  of 
hunters.  The  region  of  Kentucky,  that  old  hunting-ground 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Indians,  was  successfully  occu- 
pied, but  only  after  Lord  Dunmore's  war.  There  was  but 
one  route  to  the  West,  and  that  lay  through  the  Cumber- 
land Gap,  which  the  frontiersman  had  to  protect.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Illinois  country  was  achieved  by  the  expedition 
of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  Virginians.  Few  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  deserve  more  credit  than  this  bold  and 
aggressive  military  leader,  who  conquered  the  West  for  the 
American  Republic.  Mr.  Roosevelt  described  how  govern- 
ment was  organized  in  that  Western  country  upon  the  basis 
of  English  institutions,  with  which  the  settlers  were  famil- 
iar. The  reproduction  of  the  old  English  military  system 
and  of  representation  based  on  military  districts,  with  pali- 
saded villages  as  the  primary  seats  of  self-government,  is 
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most  curious  and  instructive.  The  county-type  of  organi- 
zation was  naturally  copied  by  settlers  who  had  come  from 
Virginia  and  the  South.  The  foundation  of  this  great 
Federal  Republic  was  laid  by  backwoodsmen,  who  con- 
quered and  held  the  land  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  continental  dominion  of  the 
English  race  in  America.  The  westward  movement  of  the 
early  pioneers  can  be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
westward  march  of  immigration  in  our  own  time. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  spirited 
presentation  of  his  subject,  and  exceptions  were  taken  to 
his  statement  that  there  were  no  permanent  settlements 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  until  after  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
Toner,  of  the  Congressional  Library,  made  a  plea  for  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  Dr.  Stille,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dr.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  entered  the  lists  in 
behalf  of  numerous  local  settlements  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. Mr.  Roosevelt  defended  his  thesis  as  a  general 
proposition,  and  Mr.  Edward  G.  Mason,  President  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  sustained  him. 

Tuesday  morning  the  Convention  met  once  more  in  the 
National  Museum,  with  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience, 
to  listen  to  a  series  of  papers  upon  Southern  history.  In 
place  of  Edward  Eggleston's  paper  on  "  Bacon's  Rebellion," 
which  he  was  prevented  from  giving,  General  Henry  B. 
Carrington,  who  had  just  returned  from  Montana,  spoke  of 
"  The  Concentration  of  the  Flathead  Indians  upon  the  Jocko 
Reservation,"  as  betokening  a  better  future  for  a  tribe  which, 
since  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805,  has  been 
uniformly  friendly  with  the  whites.  Chief  Carlos  and  every 
member  of  the  tribe  had  consented  to  the  removal.  Their 
lands  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  are  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  to  the  highest  bidder.  General  Carrington 
maintained  that  the  history  6f  this  tribe  shows  that  Christi- 
anity must  precede  civilization  and  is  essential  to  Indian 
development. 

"  The  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Kentucky's  Struggle  for 
Autonomy,  1784-92,"  by  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  President 
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of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.,  was  the  next  theme  of 
discussion.  As  early  as  1776  Kentucky  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  self-government.  In  that  year  George  Rogers 
Clark  made  the  first  demand  for  the  separation  of  that 
region  from  Virginia.  The  mother  colony  allowed  the 
institution  of  the  county  of  Kentucky,  which  concession 
for  the  time  allayed  agitation.  It  broke  out  again  in  1780, 
and  soon  became  chronic.  From  the  year  1784  to  1792, 
when  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  no  less  than 
ten  regular  conventions  were  held  and  several  irregular 
assemblies  besides,  in  the  interest  of  self-government  for 
Kentucky.  The  history  of  the  time  is  one  of  constant  tur- 
moil. Threats  of  violent  separation,  both  from  Virginia  and 
the  Union,  were  frequent ;  and  yet  not  one  action  of  an 
unconstitutional  character  stains  the  records  of  these  vari- 
ous conventions.  The  conservative  element  was  largely 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  and  it  held  the  balance  of  power, 
which  was  always  exerted  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  came  before 
the  Virginia  Convention,  the  District  of  Kentucky  voted, 
eleven  to  three,  against  adoption.  And  yet  when  their  own 
convention  finally  drew  up  a  constitution,  it  leaned  strongly 
toward  the  Federal  instrument.  Kentucky  shares  with  Ver- 
mont the  honor  of  first  insisting  on  manhood  suffrage.  The 
period  known  as  that  of  the  Separatist  Movements  is  one 
of  singular  self-restraint  when  viewed  on  the  constitutional 
side. 

The  next  paper  was  by  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  of  Wil- 
liamsburg,  Va.,  who  presented  some  historical  facts  from 
the  records  of  William  and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  at  the  South.  Mr.  Tyler  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  venerable  institution  had 
lately  been  brought  to  life  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly,  which  appropriates  ten  thousand  a  year  to  the 
support  of  the  college.  He  traced  the  historic  influence  of 
the  college  upon  the  university  idea  in  Virginia,. and  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  early  elective  system  in  vogue  at 
Williamsburg.  He  thought  that  this  system  was  developed 
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by  Jefferson  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  not  an 
importation  from  foreign  universities.  The  first  law  school 
in  America  was  established  at  William  and  Mary.  The 
professorship  of  George  Wythe  was  the  second  law  profes- 
sorship in  the  English-speaking  world.  Mr.  Tyler  also 
maintained  that  the  college  exercised  all  the  powers  of  a 
civil-service  commission  in  appointing  the  county  surveyors 
after  examination.  He  described  the  early  discipline  of  the 
college,  and  illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  old  treasury 
books  the  intimate  relations  between  the  college  and  the 
colony.  As  early  as  1/79,  William  and  Mary  College  was 
doing  its  work  by  an  advanced  system  of  lectures  on  law, 
medicine,  and  natural  science. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  presented  at  the  Con- 
vention was  on  "  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States,"  by  John  Osborne  Sumner,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University.  The  author  said  that 
historical  attention  had  been  directed  almost  exclusively 
toward  the  military  operations  of  the  Confederacy,  but  its 
constitutional  and  internal  history  were  also  of  great  inter- 
est. Much  material  for  a  study  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment was  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  much  that  has 
been  preserved  is  not  yet  accessible.  We  have,  however,  a 
full  series  of  the  statutes,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ex- 
ecutive messages,  often  accompanied  by  documents,  and 
various  reports  of  secretaries  and  bureaus.  There  are  also 
in  print  numerous  congressional  documents,  ordinances, 
statutes,  and  governors'  messages  of  the  several  States, 
together  with  the  journals  of  their  legislatures  and  conven- 
tions. The  journals  of  the  Confederate  Congress  are  said 
to  be  still  in  existence,  but  their  present  place  of  deposit  is 
not  known.  The  Richmond  newspapers  contained  full 
reports  of  public  proceedings,  but  much  business  was  trans- 
acted in  secret,  and  is  little  known.  The  historical  material 
actually  existing  is  widely  scattered  among  the  public  and 
private  libraries  of  the  country,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sys- 
tematic bibliography  of  what  has  been  published.  The 
most  important  manuscript  collection  was  that  purchased 
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by  the  United  States  Government  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Confederate  Government  with  its 
agents  abroad  and  at  the  North.  Other  Confederate  docu- 
ments are  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Department,  and 
there  are  several  small  collections  in  private  hands.  The 
publications  of  the  War  Records  Office  include  Confederate 
documents ;  but  the  series  thus  far  has  been  devoted  to 
military  history.  The  newspapers  of  the  South  in  war 
time  are  a  mine  of  history  which  has  been  but  little  ex- 
ploited. Various  magazines  were  published  at  the  South, 
and  two  or  three  illustrated  papers  appeared  at  Richmond 
during  the  war,  among  them  a  Southern  Punch.  A  note- 
worthy enterprise  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  the 
publication  in  London  of  The  Index,  a  weekly  review  estab- 
lished for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  between 
Europe  and  the  South.  Mr.  Sumner  suggested  the  organi- 
zation of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  materials 
for  Confederate  history. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Wirt  Henry,  of  Richmond,  said  that  the 
library  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society  in  his  city  was 
the  chief  Southern  repository  of  collections  relating  to  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Confederate  States.  Dr.  J.  R.  Brackett 
expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Sumner  would  print,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  paper,  a  full  bibliography  of  the  materials  which 
he  had  discovered.  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Trent,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  then  read  some  interesting  "  Notes  on  the 
Outlook  for  Historical  Studies  in  the  Southern  States."  He 
called  attention  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  Southern 
history  now  being  made  in  New  York  City.  He  sketched 
the  condition  of  the  various  State  Historical  Societies  in  the 
South,  and  regretted  the  great  lack  of  public  enthusiasm  for 
historical  work.  He  described  the  existing  historical  collec- 
tion at  Richmond  and  other  places,  and  gave  some  account 
of  the  leading  publications  and  monographs  now  in  prepa- 
ration. Mr.  Trent  urged  that  Southern  history  should  be 
more  earnestly  studied  by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  recommended  a  report  of  historical  progress  from 
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the  State  societies  to  the  American  Historical  Association. 
Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  University,  paid  a 
merited  tribute  to  the  historical  work  of  Mr.  Hannis  Tay- 
lor, of  Mobile,  Alabama,  who,  isolated  from  libraries  and 
historical  associations,  had  produced  a  valuable  constitu- 
tional history  of  England.  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  emphasized 
Mr.  Trent's  idea  of  the  importance  of  an  annual  report  of 
the  work  done  by  State  Historical  Societies  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  through  the  medium 
of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

The  morning  session  was  concluded  by  a  brief  and  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  "  The  Relations  of  History  to  Ethnology/' 
by  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason,  of  the  National  Museum.  He  showed 
that  the  student  of  human  culture  is  constantly  a  debtor  to 
the  historian.  To  illustrate  this  idea,  he  spoke  of  the  myth 
of  the  armadillo.  The  existence  of  musical  instruments 
bearing  the  same  name  among  negroes  on  two  continents, 
can  be  explained  historically.  The  student  of  ethnology 
spends  quite  as  much  time  in  libraries  as  in  the  field.  He 
urged  the  Association  to  use  its  influence  for  the  increase  of 
the  collections  in  the  National  Museum.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  motive  which  governs  the  operations  of  the 
ethnological  department  as  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
utterance  of  President  Adams,  that  all  things  are  now 
studied  by  the  historic  method.  Professor  Mason  then 
explained  the  contents  of  the  Museum  cases,  which  had 
been  wheeled  into  the  audience  room,  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  studies  in  the  history  of  culture  now  in  progress 
in  Washington. 

During  the  morning  session,  the  venerable  historian, 
George  Bancroft,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  entered  the 
hall,  and,  amid  the  applause  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  escorted  to  the  platform,  where,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  occupied  the  President's  chair,  after  he  had  briefly 
addressed  the  Society  over  which  he  presided  three  years 
ago.  The  closing  session  of  this,  the  most  successful  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Historical  Society,  was  devoted  to 
historical  science  in  general.  A  special  report  on  the  bib- 
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liography  of  members  was  made  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  the 
bibliographer  of  Franklin.  A  report  was  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  "  The  Present  Condition  of  Historical  Studies  in 
Canada,"  by  George  Stewart,  Jr.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.  Mr. 
James  Schouler,  of  Boston,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  United  States,"  read  a  philosophical  pa- 
per upon  "  The  Spirit  of  Research."  He  said  research  is  a 
fitting  word  to  apply  to  historical  studies,  for  it  implies  that 
one  is  not  content  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  past  events, 
but  prefers  to  turn  the  soil  for  himself.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit even  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Schouler's  inspiring  address, 
nor  of  Mr.  Winsor's  no  less  suggestive  account  of  "  The  Perils 
of  Historical  Study."  The  writer  of  the  great  "  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America  "  warned  the  Association 
that  history  must  be  continually  rewritten,  either  from  new 
developments  or  from  new  sources,  which  keep  historical 
study  fresh  and  perennial.  Each  generation  must  renew 
the  discussion  of  historical  events.  Opinions  change  ;  and 
the  history  of  opinion  about  facts  is  no  small  part  of  the 
history  of  those  facts.  Mr.  Winsor's  paper  was  discussed 
at  some  length  by  Judge  Chamberlain,  of  Boston.  The 
last  paper  of  the  session  was  by  Worthington  C.  Ford,  edi- 
tor of  the  new  edition  of  "  Washington's  Writings."  Mr. 
Ford  spoke  of  "  The  Government  as  a  Guardian  of  American 
History."  He  condemned  the  past  policy  of  the  nation  in 
allowing  valuable  historical  papers  to  pass  into  private 
keeping  rather  than  into  our  national  archives.  He  criti- 
cised past  and  present  methods  of  treating  our  State 
papers,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  better  system  of 
government  control  in  these  matters. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  by  the  Association  for 
courtesies  received  from  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Curators  of  the  National  Museum,  the 
President  of  the  Columbian  University,  the  Governors  of 
the  Cosmos  Club,  the  Librarian  of  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  King,  and  Mrs.  Walworth  of  Wash- 
ington. A  Committee  on  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  reported  through  Dr.  Poole  in  favor  of  Washington 
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and  of  meeting  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  from  the 
28th  to  the  3 ist  of  December,  1890.  In  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  Judge  Chamberlain  recommended 
the  following  Board  of  officers,  which  was  unanimously 
elected  :  President,  Hon.  John  Jay,  New  York  City  ;  First 
Vice-President,  Hon.  Wm.  Wirt  Henry,  Richmond,  Va.  ; 
Second  Vice-President,  James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  President 
University  of  Michigan  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen, 
New  York ;  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  Assistant  Secretary  and  Curator  (a  newly- 
created  office),  A.  Howard  Clark,  Curator  of  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  National  Museum.  Two  new  members  were 
added  to  the  Executive  Council,  namely,  Dr.  G.  Brown 
Goode,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  Director  of  the  National  Museum,  and  John  George 
Bourinot,  D.C.L.,  Clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Executive  Council  already  embraces  the  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  Association  :  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
LL. D.,  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  LL.D.,  Justin  Winsor,  LL.D., 
William  F.  Poole,  LL.D.,  and  the  following  elected  mem- 
bers :  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia  College,  and 
Prof.  George  P.  Fisher  of  Yale  University.  The  Treasur- 
er's Report,  which  was  audited  by  Mr.  John  A.  King  and 
the  Hon.  John  Jay,  shows  an  increase  of  $1,116.62  since  the 
last  report  and  total  assets,  including  cash  and  investments 
to  the  amount  of  $4,584.94.  The  Association  has  just 
completed  the  third  volume  of  its  published  proceedings, 
of  which  there  is  a  stock  of  handsomely  bound  volumes  and 
some  unbound  reports  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  the  New  York  publishers.  This  property  in 
books  and  plates  is  in  addition  to  the  above  assets  of  the 
Association. 

The  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  passed 
the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Historical  Association  be  and  hereby  is  per- 
mitted to  deposit  its  collections,  manuscripts,  books,  pamphlets,  and  other 
material  for  history,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  in  the  National  Museum 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  incorporation  ;  and  that  the 
conditions  of  said  deposit  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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McCormick,  Hon.  R.  C.,  I  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 


( Total,  670,  including  104  Life  Mem- 
bers.} 


N.  B. — Corrections  in  the  above  list 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary.  Nom- 
inations for  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  or  any  member  of  the 
Executive  Council. 
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RECENT     HISTORICAL    WORK     IN    THE    COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  EUROPE 
AND  AMERICA. 

Inaugural  Address  of  President  CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  LL.D.1 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
tendency  to  give  to  all  great  and  profound  studies  the  his- 
torical form.  The  contributions  of  Darwin  to  natural  his- 
tory are,  in  a  certain  large  sense,  the  result  of  a  study 
of  the  history  of  nature  carried  on  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
Studies  in  machinery,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  in  elec- 
tricity even,  are  everywhere  inclining  to  take  on  the  same 
historical  methods.  In  all  branches  of  study  it  is  apparently 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  seen  that  one's  chances  of 
discovering  important  new  truth  are  quite  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  one's  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  has  already 
been  discovered.  So  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  the  French 
historian  Thiers  that  first  pointed  out  the  significance  of  the 
historical  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  distinguished 
from  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  eighteenth.  This  differ- 
ence, indicated  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  is  now  very  gen- 
erally recognized  and  understood. 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  that  is  not  less  worthy  of 
attention.  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary  development  of 
studies  in  history  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
world  during  the  last  few  years.  This  development  has 
amounted  to  a  veritable  revolution.  Every  American  at 

1  In  the  preparation  of  this  address  I  have  been  placed  under  obligations  by 
many  persons  for  valuable  information.  I  desire  especially  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor  Paul 
Fredericq  of  the  University  of  Liege,  Professor  E,  Levasseur  of  Paris,  Professor 
Willard  Fiske,  and  Professor  Villari  of  Florence.— C.  K.  A. 
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all  familiar  with  college  life  in  this  country  knows  that  great 
advances  have  here  been  made  ;  but  a  very  brief  presenta- 
tion will  be  enough  to  show,  I  think,  that  even  greater 
progress  has  been  made  in  many  of  the  countries  of  the  old 
world. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  we  are  perhaps  in 
some  danger  of  confining  our  attention  too  closely  to  what 
is  immediately  about  us.  Our  eyes  are  apt  to  rest  with  con- 
tentment on  our  material  growth  and  our  general  financial 
prosperity;  and,  while  indulging  in  this  contemplative  satis- 
faction, it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall  fail  to  see  the  greater 
advances  which,  in  certain  directions,  are  being  made  in  the 
old  world.  It  would  probably  be  easy  to  show  that  notwith- 
standing all  that  spirit  of  enterprise  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud  as  a  national  characteristic,  there  are  many  directions 
in  which  we  have  been  far  outstripped  by  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  more  sluggish  peoples  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are  proud  of  the  recent 
growth  of  some  of  our  cities,  as  well  as  of  some  of  our  uni- 
versities;  but  who  can  compare  the  municipal  government 
of  Berlin  or  Budapest  with  that  of  New  York  or  Chicago, 
or  the  educational  enterprise  of  Paris  or  Strasburg  or 
Zurich  with  that  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our  own  univer- 
sities, without  a  modest  admission  that,  after  all,  we  have 
vastly  more  to  learn  from  them  than  they  have  to  learn 
from  us?  And  so  perhaps  it  will  be  in  regard  to  that 
branch  of  academic  discipline  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  American  Historical  Association.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  have  thought  that  on  this  occasion  it  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  advances  that 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  America  and  Europe. 

In  this  presentation  I  shall  purposely  avoid  limiting  my 
inquiries  to  any  specific  number  of  years.  The  scope  of  the 
subject  and  the  brevity  of  the  hour  compel  me  to  deal  spar- 
ingly with  details  and  critical  observations.  My  purpose  will 
be  satisfied,  if  I  succeed  in  pointing  out  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  this  general  advance.  It  will  be  con- 
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venient  to  look  first  at  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  at  the  teaching  of  history  in 
Europe. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College  before  the  study  of  history  in  that  institution  had 
any  standing  whatever.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
meagre  information  afforded,  it  was  customary  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  to  give  an  hour  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning  to  the  hearing  of  compositions  and  decla- 
mations, and  to  the  reciting  of  history,  ancient  and  modern. 
This  bare  statement  is  enough  to  show  how  impossible  it 
was  that  the  subject  should  make  any  very  considerable  im- 
pression. It  was  not  until  1839  t^lat  ^e  study  of  history  in 
any  American  college  was  first  encouraged  with  the  endow- 
ment of  a  special  chair.  To  that  chair,  the  McLean  profes- 
sorship of  ancient  and  modern  history  at  Harvard,  Jared 
Sparks  was  called.  At  Baltimore,  Professor  Sparks  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Marshall,  Story,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  others,  and  was  already  known  as  a  successful 
student  and  writer  of  American  history.  Mr.  Sparks's  work 
at  Harvard,  though  not  epoch-making  or  even  very  progres- 
sive in  its  character,  was  an  improvement  on  what  had  been 
done  before.  In  1840  he  published  his  edition  of  Smith's 
lectures,  and  in  the  following  year  introduced  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  England.  Though  in  that  same  year  (1841) 
history  and  natural  history  were  offered  as  elective  studies, 
yet  when  Sparks  became  president  of  the  college,  in  1849, 
he  attacked  the  elective  system  with  so  much  vigor  that  no 
further  advances  could  be  made.  This  distinguished  histo- 
rian unquestionably  gave  an  impulse  to  studies  in  American 
history,  but  he  left  the  foundations  and  methods  substan- 
tially as  he  had  found  them.  Very  few  lectures  on  general 
history  seem  to  have  been  given  to  relieve  the  aridity  of 
Tytler,  Keitley,  and  Schmidt,  though  some  gain  was  expe- 
rienced by  the  introduction  of  Sismondi  and  Smith.  The 
small  importance  attached  to  this  general  work  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  from  1853  to  1857  the  entire  field  of  history 
was  intrusted  to  the  instruction  of  a  single  tutor.  Nor  was 
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there  any  very  important  change  in  method  till  after  the 
accession  of  President  Eliot  in  1869.    Up  to  1870  Professor 
Torrey  had  for  thirteen  years  done  the  entire  work ;  but 
now  it  was  a  gain  of  great  importance  that  ancient  history 
was  transferred  to    Professor  Gurney,  and  mediaeval  and 
modern  history  to  Professor  Henry  Adams.     This  enlarge- 
ment of  the  force  not  only  enabled  the  professors  to  give 
fuller  and  better  instruction,  but,  more  important  still,  it 
made  possible  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods.    The  work  of  Professor  Adams  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  innovating  name ;  but  the  volume   of   essays   on 
Anglo-Saxon  law  abundantly  shows  that  the  spirit  of  origi- 
nal investigation,  not  altogether  unworthy  of   a  German 
university,  had  at  length  taken  root  in  American  soil.   And 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  work  so  well  begun  in  1870 
by  Professor  Adams  has  since  that  date  been  carried  forward 
in  a  similar  spirit.   The  historical  staff  now  consists  of  seven 
professors  and  teachers.    The  number  of  courses  offered  the 
past  year  was  eighteen.   There  appears  to  be  no  very  clearly 
defined  seminary  work,  though  connected  with  six  of  the 
courses    opportunities    are    offered    for    something  analo- 
gous to  the  methods  of  investigation  that  prevail  in  the 
seminaries  of  Germany  and  the  cours  pratique  of  France. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  at  Harvard,  where 
so  much  excellent  work  appears  to  be  done,  no  provision  as 
yet  has  been  made  for  the  systematic  publication  of  the 
results  that  are  achieved.     But  it  is  no  small  triumph  in 
behalf  of  historical  studies,  that  within  a  single  adminis- 
tration instruction  in  history  has  been  brought  at  Harvard 
from  its  condition  in  1869  to  its  condition  at  the  present  day. 
Until  within  a  very  recent  period  the  teaching  of  history 
at  Yale  was  not  very  different  from  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  days  at  Harvard.      President    Stiles   taught 
a  very  little  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  Professor  Kingsley  imitated  his  modest  example 
at   the   beginning  of  this.     We  find  that   in    1822,    when 
the  first  course  of  studies  was  published,  ancient  history 
was  taught  in  a  way  by  means  of  the  ancient  historians, 
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and  by  means  of  Adam's  "  Roman  Antiquities  "  as  a  text 
book.  Tytler's  "  General  History  "  was  taught  during  one 
term  of  the  junior  year,  and  the  first  volume  of  Kent's 
"Commentaries"  was  this  year  introduced  for  two  terms 
to  the  senior  class.  This  course  appears  to  have  had  little 
modification  till  the  accession  of  President  Woolsey  in 

1847- 

Nor  was  the  change  during  Woolsey 's  administration  a 
very  radical  one.  The  introduction  of  political  philosophy 
of  political  science,  and  of  international  law  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  considerable  advance.  But  these  were  not  wholly 
within  the  domain  of  history.  Graduates  of  Yale,  not  yet 
quite  venerable,  remember  with  little  satisfaction  the  course 
of  history  which  consisted  chiefly  of  lessons  learned  verbatim 
et  literatim  from  the  dry  pages  of  Piitz  and  Arnold.  It  was, 
as  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  has  said,  in  revolt  against 
this  juiceless  and  utterly  disheartening  method  of  instruc- 
tion, that  Professor  Andrew  D.  White  determined  to  make 
such  a  fresh  and  original  departure  in  1857  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

To  the  theological  students  at  Yale,  Professor  George  P. 
Fisher  began  in  1861  to  give  scholarly  instruction  in  Church 
history,  and  for  many  years  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  lectured  to 
theological  students  on  the  history  of  the  churches  in  Amer- 
ica. But  it  was  not  until  Professor  A.  M.  Wheeler  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  chair  in  1868  that  the  entire  energies 
of  one  professor  were  required  for  the  teaching  of  history, 
and  it  was  not  until  nine  years  later  that  Professor  Wheeler 
was  relieved  of  the  American  history.  Even  after  Professor 
Dexter  began  his  work  the  courses  appear  to  have  been 
very  largely  confined  to  such  text-books  as  Eliot's  "  United 
States,"  Lodge's  "American  Colonies,"  Johnston's  "Ameri- 
can Politics,"  and  Von  Hoist's  "  Constitutional  History." 
Since  1887  Professor  Dexter's  work  of  instruction  has  been 
taken  by  Professor  George  B.  Adams.  Besides  a  class  in 
Roman  history,  taught  by  a  tutor  in  Latin,  eight  courses  of 
instruction  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours  a  week  during  the 
year  are  given  by  Professors  Wheeler  and  Adams,  and  a 
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two-year  course  on  the  constitutional  and  financial  history 
of  the  United  States  is  given  by  Professor  Sumner.  By 
Mr.  Raynolds,  an  instructor,  a  course  in  comparative  con- 
stitutional history  is  also  now  given.  Two  of  these  are  for 
graduate  students,  and  are  conducted,  more  or  less  rigor- 
ously, in  a  manner  to  teach  methods  of  original  research. 

At  Columbia  College  nothing  of  importance  was  done  till 
the  advent  of  Professor  Lieber,  in  1857,  as  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  science.  And  I  know  of  nothing  that 
more  vividly  shows  the  conception  of  what  in  those  days  a 
professor  was  expected  to  do,  than  the  formal  requirements 
of  the  trustees  in  regard  to  this  professorship.  By  special 
vote  of  the  board,  the  following  subjects  were  assigned  to 
the  newly  elected  professor:  modern  history,  political  sci- 
ence, international  law,  civil  law,  and  common  law.  It  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  very  singular  that  after  Dr. 
Lieber  had  staggered  under  this  load  from  1857  to  1865, 
President  Barnard  should  report  to  the  trustees  as  he 
did  when  he  said :  "  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  modern 
history,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  ought  to  occupy 
any  considerable  space  in  the  teaching  of  our  colleges.  The 
subject,"  continued  he,  "is  so  vast,  and  practically  so  ex- 
haustless,  that  the  little  which  can  be  taught  in  the  few 
hours  of  class  instruction  amounts  to  but  a  small  remove 
from  absolute  ignorance."  As  the  result  of  this  suggestion; 
a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  professorship  of  history,"  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  report,  the  duties  of  the  professorship  were 
added  to  those  of  the  professor  of  philosophy  and  English 
literature.  Professor  Lieber  was  transferred  to  the  School 
of  Law.  It  was  not  until  after  ten  years  that  this  singularly 
unhappy  policy  was  abandoned.  But  in  1876  the  call  of 
Professor  John  W.  Burgess  from  Amherst  College  was  to 
open  a  new  era. 

The  School  of  Political  Science  was  opened  in  1880,  under 
a  plan  of  organization  which  gave  assurance  of  good  results  ; 
and  yet,  if  one  may  be  permitted  with  some  hesitation  to 
express  such  an  opinion,  it  would  seem  that  the  productive 
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efficiency  of  the  school  had  been  not  a  little  hindered  by 
the  amount  of  class-room  work  exacted  of  the  professors 
and  students.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  during  the 
two  years  immediately  before  the  candidate  comes  up  for 
Ph.D.,  more  than  ten,  or,  at  most,  twelve,  hours  a  week  can 
profitably  be  passed  in  the  lecture-room.  In  spite  of  Eu- 
clid, it  is  sometimes  true  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the 
whole.  The  best  of  historical  instruction  is  such  work  of 
investigation  as  can  be  carried  on  under  judicious  and  in- 
spiring guidance  ;  but  such  investigation  cannot  be  profitably 
made  when  the  time  and  energies  of  the  students  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  lecture-room.  In  this  connection,  moreover, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Columbia  School  of 
Political  Science  is  essentially  what  its  name  implies.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  its  course,  the  amount  of  history  that 
finds  a  place  in  the  curriculum  is  not  very  large. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  1857  Professor  Andrew 
D.  White  carried  to  the  University  of  Michigan  an  enthu- 
siasm, born  of  a  reactionary  spirit  against  what  may  be  called 
the  Pu'tz  and  Arnold  methods  that  then  prevailed  at  Yale. 
Professor  White  also  carried  to  his  work  the  added  enthu- 
siasm of  a  student  who  had  just  returned  from  three  years 
of  study  in  the  universities  of  France  and  Germany.  This 
beginning  of  new  methods  at  Michigan  was  eleven  years 
before  Professor  Wheeler  began  his  work  at  Yale,  and  thirteen 
years  before  the  appointment  of  Professor  Henry  Adams  at 
Harvard.  And  the  inestimable  service  of  Professor  White 
during  his  five  years  at  Michigan  was  the  fact  that  at  that 
early  day,  years  before  a  similar  impulse  had  been  felt  any- 
where else  in  the  country,  the  study  of  history  was  lifted  to 
the  very  summit  of  prominence  and  influence  among  the 
studies  of  the  college  course.  No  one  who  was  not  on  the 
spot  can  adequately  realize  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  reaction  was  welcomed  by  the  students  of  the 
university. 

The  work  abandoned  by  Professor  White,  practically  in 
1863  and  formally  in  1867,  was  carried  on  by  my  myself,  his 
successor,  until  1885.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  during 
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that  period  was  the  introduction  of  the  historical  seminary 
in  1869.  Observation  in  the  seminaries  of  Leipzig  and  Ber- 
lin had  convinced  me  that  even  advanced  undergraduates 
could  use  the  methods  of  the  German  seminary  with  great 
profit.  My  expectations  were  more  than  realized.  At  a 
little  later  period,  a  working  library  of  nearly  three  thousand 
volumes  was  given  by  a  friend  of  the  department,  and  these 
books  were  made  constantly  accessible  to  students  in  the 
commodious  seminary  rooms  of  the  new  library  building. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  publication  fund  by  means 
of  which  papers  of  value  could  be  given  to  the  public. 
But  the  monographs  of  Professors  Knight  and  Salmon, 
published  by  this  Association  in  its  first  volume,  are  evi- 
dence of  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  During  the  year 
1888-89,  the  number  of  half-year  courses  given  by  Profes- 
sors Hudson  and  McLaughlin  was  eleven,  the  equivalent  of 
five  full-year  courses  of  lectures  and  one  half-year  seminary 
course. 

Cornell  University  was  opened  for  students  in  1868.  Pro- 
fessor White,  in  coming  from  Michigan  to  the  presidency, 
no  doubt  brought  all  his  old  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  historical 
teaching.  But  his  interests  now  had  to  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided between  the  necessities  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  new  university.  The  teaching  of  history,  therefore, 
had  to  be  very  largely  done  by  Professor  Russell.  This  was 
continued  till  1881,  when  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  was 
called  to  the  first  professorship  of  American  history  estab- 
lished in  the  country.  Professor  Herbert  Tuttle,  engaged 
at  first  for  a  part  of  the  year  only,  was  in  1887  given  a  full 
chair  of  the  history  of  political  and  municipal  institutions 
and  of  international  law.  In  1888  Mr.  George  L.  Burr,  hav- 
ing previously  acted  as  instructor,  was  placed  as  assistant 
professor  in  charge  of  the  work  in  mediaeval  and  modern 
history.  Instruction  in  ancient  history  is  given  by  Instruc- 
tor Herbert  E.  Mills.  During  1889-90  eleven  full-year 
courses  are  given,  each  extending  throughout  the  year, 
besides  a  course  in  palaeography  given  for  one  term  by 
Professor  Burr.  Of  these  full-year  courses,  three  are  semi- 
naries, devoted  to  methods  of  original  research. 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  devoted  as  it  has  been  from 
the  first  very  largely  to  graduate  work,  has  offered  unusual 
facilities  for  advanced  instruction.  Studies  in  history  early 
assumed  prominence.  The  plan  of  dividing  the  library  into 
departmental  sections  and  transferring  the  sections  to  the 
several  departments,  with  some  drawbacks,  offered  the  un- 
questionable advantage  of  bringing  the  students  into  imme- 
diate daily  contact  with  the  great  mass  of  literature  with 
which  they  would  have  to  deal.  The  graduate  students  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  therefore,  are  put  into  a  kind  of  laboratory 
or  workshop  with  all  the  working  tools  of  the  university 
immediately  about  them.  And  this  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  two  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  place. 
The  other  is  the  admirably  developed  system  by  means  of 
which  the  world  gets  the  benefit  of  whatever  good  thing  is 
done.  The  staff  of  instruction  is  not  large,  four  men  doing 
both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  work.  And  yet  so 
completely  are  the  resources  of  the  university  at  the  service 
of  the  student,  and  so  confident  is  the  student  that  what- 
ever good  piece  of  work  he  may  produce  he  will  be  able  to 
place  before  the  world  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  attention 
it  deserves,  that  the  department  of  history,  in  spite  of  all 
rumored  pecuniary  distresses,  has  steadily  grown  until 
during  the  present  year  there  are  forty  graduate  students 
in  history  working  with  a  view  to  the  doctor's  degree. 

I  have  thus  passed  rapidly  over  the  advances  of  historical 
studies  in  those  American  institutions  of  university  grade 
where  the  largest  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  great  injustice  not  to  say  that  in  many  of  the 
other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land  important  advances 
have  also  been  made.  In  several  of  them  work  of  great 
excellence  is  done.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  methods 
employed  in  the  great  mass  of  these  institutions  are  very 
different  from  those  in  vogue  twenty-five  years  ago.  In 
several  of  them  there  are  now  professors  of  history  who 
received  their  training  in  the  best  methods  of  the  old  world. 
If  the  results  of  their  instruction  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  fault  is  in  the  plan  of  organization  rather  than 
in  the  methods  of  instruction. 
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That  this  brief  review  gives  evidence  of  very  considera- 
ble advancement  cannot  be  denied.  We  shall  see,  however, 
before  the  end  of  our  survey,  that  when  we  compare  our- 
selves with  others,  we  have  no  occasion  for  historical  vanity. 
But  I  cannot  turn  from  this  part  of  my  subject  without  in- 
dicating my  judgment  that  the  most  important  need  of 
advanced  historical  instruction  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  in  each  great  educational  centre  such  a  publica- 
tion fund  as  will  enable  the  university  to  give  to  the  world 
in  academic  form  the  results  of  thorough  and  advanced 
research.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  other  fields  as  well  as  in 
history.  But  the  technical  journals  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  fruits  of  technical  research,  such  as  are  not  afforded 
to  the  historical  student.  The  wisdom  of  such  provisions 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  shown  itself  in  growing 
measure  with  every  advancing  year.  The  proper  methods  of 
study  are  already  flourishing  with  us,  and  the  fruits  of 
these  labors,  were  the  opportunity  offered,  would  be  forth- 
coming in  measure  to  do  credit  to  American  scholarship. 

Turning  from  America  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  in  sev- 
eral of  the  universities  almost  absolutely  no  recognition  of 
historical  studies.  History  is  still  practically  excluded  from 
all  the  Scottish  universities.  At  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews 
it  has  not  the  slightest  notice,  and  even  at  Edinburgh  there 
is  only  a  single  course  on  constitutional  history  for  students 
of  law. 

In  England,  however,  great  activity  has  recently  come  to 
be  shown  at  the  two  great  universities  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. This  activity  is  of  surprisingly  recent  growth. 
With  a  view  to  educating  public  officials  and  diplomatists, 
a  regius  professorship  was  established  at  Cambridge  by 
George  I.  with  something  of  that  scholastic  liberality  which 
was  shown  by  the  Georges  in  giving  the  great  collection  of 
historical  books  to  the  university  library  at  Gottingen.  The 
regius  professorship  of  history  at  Cambridge,  however,  was 
practically  a  sinecure.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  during  the  first  hundred  years  was  the 
poet  Gray.  It  was  not  till  as  late  as  1869,  when  the  posi- 
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tion  was  taken  by  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  that  it  became 
really  important  and  began  to  exert  an  influence.  But  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  this  eminent  writer  and  teacher,  his- 
tory forced  itself  into  formal  recognition  as  a  discipline 
worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  classics  and  the 
mathematics. 

After  due  consideration,  a  separate  tripos  was  established 
for  modern  history.  As  in  the  triposes  of  the  classics  and 
the  mathematics,  three  years  are  given  to  the  course.  In 
four  of  the  seventeen  colleges  preparation  was  at  once 
made  for  giving  special  lectures  to  prepare  students  for  the 
university  examinations.  Such  lectures  are  now  given  by 
Mr.  Hammond  at  Trinity,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  and  Mr. 
Prothero  at  Kings,  Mr.  Thornley  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Tanner  at  St.  John's. 

To  an  American  student  unaccustomed  to  English  ways, 
such  a  bare  statement  of  facts  conveys  little  impression. 
But  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  these  lecture- 
ships, two  or  three  conditions  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
English  college  is  scarcely  more  than  a  place  of  residence, 
each  student  procuring  such  instruction  as  he  may  desire, 
and  in  any  manner  he  may  choose.  At  the  end  of  the 
necessary  period  the  examinations  are  conducted  not  by 
the  colleges,  but  by  the  university.  The  student,  there- 
fore, is  practically  at  entire  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
private.  He  may  hear  lectures  regularly,  or  he  may  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  examinations  with  the  help  of  a  private 
coach.  What  we  understand  as  the  work  of  instruction, 
therefore,  plays  a  far  less  prominent  part  in  the  English 
universities  than  in  our  own.  The  work  of  examinations 
plays  a  far  greater  part.  The  requirements  for  final  exami- 
nations are  planned  and  carried  out  with  a  rigor  that  I  sup- 
pose is  absolutely  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

The  subjects  on  which  the  examinations  for  a  degree  are 
to  be  held,  though  varied  to  meet  the  wants  of  individual 
classes  of  students,  are  still  somewhat  limited  in  scope. 
The  following  are  stated  as  the  general  requirements : 
English  history,  including  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
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the  colonies  and  dependencies  ;  certain  indicated  parts  of 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  history;  the  principles  of 
political  economy  and  the  theory  of  law ;  English  constitu- 
tional law  and  English  constitutional  history ;  public  inter- 
national law,  in  connection  with  detailed  study  of  certain 
celebrated  treaties ;  and,  finally,  a  thesis  written  on  some 
one  of  ten  proposed  subjects. 

During  the  three  years,  special  efforts  are  made  to  accom- 
plish two  results.  These  are  :  first,  to  secure  a  knowledge  of 
a  great  body  of  accepted  facts  and  truths ;  and,  secondly, 
by  earnest  personal  thought  to  acquire  the  habit  of  what 
may  be  called  an  historical  judgment  as  to  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  facts  and  events.  Toward  these  two  ends  all  of 
the  very  inspiring  lectures  of  Professor  Seeley  seem  to  be 
directed.  The  lectures  of  the  tutors  appear  also  to  have 
the  same  end  in  view.  Accordingly,  the  examination  papers 
are  invariably  directed  very  largely  to  the  work  of  testing 
the  thinking  powers  of  the  student.  That  the  test  is  one 
of  great  severity  may  be  known  by  a  single  glance  at  one 
of  the  examination  papers.  The  final  trial  continues  for 
five  days,  six  hours  a  day,  three  hours  in  the  forenoon  and 
three  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  thus  ten  papers  in  ten 
successive  half-days.1 

1  The  following  is  inserted  as  a  specimen  of  the  examination  papers  set  before 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  history  tripos  : 

"  i.  '  It  is  a  fact  that  some  men  are  free  and  others  slaves  ;  the  slavery  of  the 
latter  is  useful  and  just '  (Aristotle  :  '  Politics,'  I.,  15).  '  We  hold  this  truth  as 
self-evident:  that  all  men  were  created  equal'  (Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States).  What  arguments  can  you  bring  to  support  these  two 
assertions  ?  Show  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them. 

"2.  Show  briefly  the  necessity  and  the  nature  of  the  reforms  instituted  by 
Justinian  in  his  legislation. 

"3.  The  epoch  of  heroic  kings  is  followed  by  the  epoch  of  aristocracies 
(Maine).  Prove  this  statement  from  Roman  history  and  from  the  history  of  a 
nation  of  the  west  or  north,  showing  the  part  played  by  these  aristocracies  in 
the  development  of  laws. 

"  4.  Guizot  considered  feudalism  a  species  of  federal  government ;  weigh  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  view,  and  compare  feudalism  with  other  ancient  and 
modern  confederations. 

"  5.  Consider  the  causes  of  the  universal  growth  of  towns  during  the  twelfth 
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The  recent  outcry  in  England  against  this  system  of 
examinations  (which  is  carried  into  other  subjects  as  well 
as  into  history)  can  hardly  be  considered  as  surprising.  It 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  an  examination  of  this 
kind,  put  at  the  end  of  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  is  not 
adapted  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  permit 
and  condone,  idleness  during  the  first  years  of  the  course, 
and  to  break  the  health  and  the  spirit  of  the  student  at  the 
end. 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  tripos  makes  no  provision 
for  what  may  be  called  original  work.  There  is  no  semi- 
nary work  to  be  compared  with  that  done  in  Germany  and 
France,  even  if  there  is  any  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  in  the  United  States.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  there  is  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  a  system  that  secures  so  general  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  may  be  called  the  great  body  of  the  accepted 
facts  of  history,  and  so  discriminating  a  judgment  concern- 
ing their  bearing  and  their  significance.  The  mere  list  of 

century,  and  determine  to  what  extent  the  revival  of  Roman  institutions  can  be 
seen  therein. 

"6.  According  to  the  principles  of  Austin,  what  are  the  limits  of  rights  of 
subjects  against  their  sovereign  and  of  the  sovereign  against  his  subjects  ? 
Discuss  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  struggles  of  James  I.  against 
Parliament. 

"  7.  Show  that  the  following  laws  are  not  laws  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  : 
Lynch  law,  canonical  law,  the  law  of  cricket,  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

"  8.  Show  how  the  penal  code  has  been  from  time  to  time  adapted  to  occa- 
sion, and  give  examples  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  law  of  treason. 

"9.  Show,  with  examples  from  history,  what  influence  public  opinion  can 
have  on  government  in  countries  that  have  neither  democratic  nor  representative 
institutions. 

"  10.  Distinguish,  by  the  aid  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  between  the 
different  methods  that  can  be  applied  to  the  study  of  politics,  and  compare 
their  advantages. 

"  II.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  'national  will '  and  '  national  con- 
science,' as  differing  from  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  citizens?  Show  the 
importance  of  these  terms  in  view  of  the  development  and  rank  of  states. 

"  12.  Weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  modes  of 
electing  executive  power  in  democratic  states." 
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standard  authors,  of  which  an  historical  student  of  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  is  expected  to  become  complete  master,  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  number  required  of  students  either  in 
America  or  in  continental  Europe. 

At  Oxford  the  methods  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  at  Cambridge.  The  tripos  in  modern  history  was 
here  established  in  1870,  five  years  before  that  provided  for 
on  the  Cam.  It  has  perhaps  been  even  more  successful. 
While  at  Cambridge  there  is  now  but  one  professor  and  five 
lecturers,  at  Oxford  there  are  two  professors  and  thirteen 
lecturers,  and  a  programme  of  courses  that  reminds  one  of 
the  array  offered  at  one  of  the  great  universities  in  Germany. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  instruction  is  more  elemen- 
tary in  character.  There  are,  moreover,  no  courses  that  as 
yet  correspond  in  any  very  exact  way  with  the  German 
organizations  for  conducting  original  research,  and  the 
training  of  men  in  the  art  of  historical  investigation.  But, 
when  all  such  deductions  are  made,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  less  than  remarkable  that  in  the  old  university  of  Oxford, 
where,  before  1870,  there  was  no  organized  course  of  history 
whatever,  the  study  has  met  with  such  favor  that  a  staff  of 
no  less  than  fifteen  professors  and  tutors  is  required  to  give 
the  necessary  instruction. 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  the  remark 
that  within  three  or  four  years  something  akin  to  the  Ger- 
man seminary  has  begun  to  secure  a  foothold.  It  is  inter- 
esting also  to  note  that  this  movement  was  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  an  American  student,  the  lamented  Mr.  Brearley, 
who  went  from  one  of  the  German  universities  to  complete 
his  studies  at  Oxford.  But,  as  studies  so  conducted  cannot 
well  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  examinations,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  very  considerable  success  is  to  be  expected  till 
the  system  of  examinations  is  modified.  It  is  chiefly  for 
this  reason  that  the  experiment  is  likely  to  confine  itself 
very  largely  to  the  holders  of  fellowships. 

On  turning  to  the  continent  of  Europe  one  is  embar- 
rassed with  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  and  the  number  of 
details  that  present  themselves  for  consideration.  It  must 
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suffice  to  give  the  briefest  possible  account  of  what  is  done 
in  some  of  the  smaller  nationalities,  and  then  a  slightly 
fuller  survey  of  recent  advances  in  Germany  and  France. 

At  Leyden,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  the  three  state 
universities  of  Holland,  the  law  requires  that  three  branches 
of  history  shall  be  taught,  namely :  general  history,  national 
history,  and  ancient  history,  the  latter  including  especially 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Although  Leyden  and  Groningen  have  each  two  professors 
of  history,  and  Utrecht  one,  still  the  work  is  carried  on  at 
great  disadvantage,  and  is  only  elementary  in  character. 
At  Amsterdam,  which  is  not  a  state  but  a  communal  uni- 
versity, neither  the  arrangement  nor  the  work  is  much 
better. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  the  Dutch  universities  has 
been  unfavorable  to  historical  progress.  In  these  institu- 
tions five  degrees  of  the  rank  of  the  doctorate  are  given, 
each  one  for  a  somewhat  narrowly  restricted  course  of 
study.  These  are  :  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of  classical 
literature,  doctor  of  Netherlandish  literature,  doctor  of 
German  philology,  and  doctor  of  Semitic  literature.  In 
1876  the  universities  unanimously  asked  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  historical  literature.  The 
request  was  denied ;  and  this  denial  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  fatal  to  the  advancement,  in  any  large  sense,  of 
historical  studies.  In  the  state  universities,  therefore,  his 
tory  has  a  secondary  place  ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  fit 
teaching,  even  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  history  in  the 
secondary  schools.  To  this  general  weakness  there  is  at 
Amsterdam  one  conspicuous  exception.  While  here,  as  at 
the  other  universities,  very  little  is  done  in  the  faculty  of 
letters,  in  the  faculty  of  theology  a  more  generous  co.urse 
is  provided  for.  Professor  Moll  has  established  what  may, 
with  some  propriety,  be  called  an  historical  school.  The 
work  is  chiefly  conducted  as  a  seminary  for  the  study  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Holland.  It  is  now  under- 
taking to  explore  the  religious  life  of  Holland,  from  the 
advent  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day.  Excellent  work 
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is  done,  and  good  historical  scholars  have  been  trained. 
Unfortunately  for  the  teaching  of  history,  however,  the 
pupils  trained  in  this  school  are,  for  the  most  part,  destined 
for  the  pulpit  instead  of  the  teacher's  profession. 

In  Belgium  somewhat  more  has  been  accomplished. 
Though  the  state  has  given  little  encouragement  to  the 
work,  the  universities  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a  num- 
ber of  professors  who,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  were  wise  and 
zealous  enough  to  organize  and  achieve  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  universities  of  Belgium  are  four  in  number,  two 
of  them  being  state  institutions,  and  two  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  private  enterprise.  The  state  universities,  those 
at  Liege  and  Ghent,  as  well  as  the  private  institutions  of  the 
same  general  grade  at  Brussels  and  Louvain,  have  excluded 
all  advanced  studies  in  history  from  the  courses  leading  to 
the  doctorate.  But,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  much  has 
been  done  by  the  enterprise  of  some  of  the  professors. 
Professor  Borgnet,  at  Liege,  was  the  pilot  of  this  new  work, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  conduct  it  very  far.  It  was  in 
1852  that  the  normal  school  was  detached  from  the  uni- 
versity, or  at  least  was  made  distinct  from  it,  and  was  given 
an  independent  course,  extending  over  three  years.  In  the 
third  of  these  years,  a  cours  pratique,  a  kind  of  incipient 
seminary,  was  established.  But  secondary  sources  of  infor- 
mation appear  to  have  been  the  only  ones  much  used.  On 
the  retirement  of  Professor  Borgnet,  in  1872,  Professor 
Kurth  undertook,  with  considerable  success,  to  place  the 
cours  pratique  on  a  footing  more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  German  seminary ;  and  this  was  done  amid  great  dis- 
couragements in  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  university 
itself.  Professor  Kurth  had  visited  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and 
Bonn,  in  1874,  and  had  carefully  observed  German  seminary 
methods.  The  result  was  a  most  creditable  historical  enter- 
prise. In  addition  to  his  lectures,  he  organized  a  seminary, 
which  consisted  properly  of  a  two  years'  course,  involving  a 
section  of  juniors  and  a  section  of  seniors.  The  classes  were 
small,  but  the  work  done  appears  to  have  been,  if  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence,  at  least  of  entire  respectability 
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as  original  investigation.  The  scope  of  the  work  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  a  study  of  the  middle  ages,  including  the 
study  of  palaeography  and  the  use  of  such  manuscripts  as 
existed  in  the  university  library. 

But  the  importance  of  Professor  Kurth's  work  showed 
itself  quite  as  much  in  its  influence  upon  others  as  in  the  posi- 
tive results  his  pupils  achieved.  In  1877-78  Professor  Van- 
derkindere  at  Brussels  organized  a  seminary  on  the  German 
plan,  and  in  1879  a  similar  course  was  offered  by  Professor 
Philippson  in  the  same  universit)'.  This  officer  had  already 
had  important  experience  as  professor  at  the  university  of 
Bonn,  and  his  work  at  Brussels  appears  to  have  shown 
a  high  order  of  excellence  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
first  volume  of  the  fruits  of  these  studies  in  the  seminaries 
of  Vanderkindere  and  Philippson  bears  the  imprint  of  1889. 

In  1880  Professor  Paul  Fre"dericq  began  his  work  at  Liege, 
where  he  remained  till  1884,  when  his  activities  were  trans- 
ferred to  Ghent.  In  both  of  these  universities  hfs  semina- 
ries have  been  conducted  quite  in  accordance  with  the  best 
methods  of  France  and  Germany.  The  Corpus  Inquisitionis 
issued  in  1889,  a  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages, 
royal  octavo,  is  the  published  fruit  of  the  profound  investi- 
gations of  his  class  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  history  in 
the  Belgian  universities,  further  than  to  say  that  in  spite 
of  all  governmental  discouragements  progress  has  steadily 
been  made.  During  the  present  year  the  seminaries  for 
advanced  historical  work  in  Belgium  are  no  less  than  nine 
in  number — one  at  Louvain,  two  each  at  Brussels  and 
Liege,  and  four  at  Ghent.  In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  in 
regard  to  Belgium,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  Professor  Fre"dericq,  in  which 
he  says  :  "  En  dehors  de  1'Allemagne  et  de  la  France,  il  me 
semble  incontestable  que  les  nouvelles  me"thodes  historiques 
ont  fait  le  plus  de  progres  en  Belgique." 

It  would  probably  be  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  no 
other  country  in  the  civilized  world  has  made  such  remark- 
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able  advances  in  intellectual  activity  within  the  last  twenty 
years  as  those  which  have  been  made  in  Italy.  The  unifi- 
cation of  the  state  gave  a  great  impulse  to  education  in  all 
its  grades,  as  to  every  thing  else  in  the  way  of  national 
progress.  Exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  unification 
and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  was  the  establishment  of  the  "  Istituto  degli  Studi 
Superiorly  a  kind  of  higher  university  for  the  training  of 
university  professors,  analogous  to  the  Ecole  normale  supd- 
rieure  of  Paris.  The  eminent  historian  Villari  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  new  institute,  and,  taking  graduates  of 
the  universities  only  as  pupils,  it  began  at  once  to  make  its 
power  felt  in  the  teaching  of  history,  perhaps  even  more 
than  in  any  other  way.  Requisite  brevity  will  compel  me 
to  do  nothing  more  than  simply  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  historical  work  in  the  universities  of 
Italy  has  recently  been  advanced. 

1.  Through  the  very   extensive   new    excavations   and 
explorations  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  conducted 
with  far  greater  care  and  with  far  more  scientific  knowledge 
than  ever  before.     This  work  has  been    inspired,  and    to 
a  very   large  extent    even  organized,   by  Comparetti,  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  new  Italian  journal  devoted  to 
epigraphy,  himself  probably  the  first  of    epigraphists,  not 
even  excepting  Mommsen.     Lanciani  at  Rome  and  other 
explorers  of  kindred  spirit  at   Pompeii  and  elsewhere  are 
giving  us  ancient  history  in  the  light  of  recent  and  import- 
ant discoveries. 

2.  The  substitution  in  the  universities  of  the  modern 
scientific    for   the    old    rhetorical    methods  of   instruction. 
The  changes  include  the  introduction  of  the  German  semi- 
nary, in  all  but  its  name.     Candidates  for  degrees  are  now 
required    to  write  and  defend  not  simply  a  thesis,  but  a 
memoir   of  scientific  importance,  involving  the  results  of 
investigations  in  original  sources.     Among  the  professors 
who  have  done  most  to  encourage  work  of  this  kind  maybe 
mentioned  Villari  of  the  Institute  at  Florence,  De  Leva  of 
Padua,  Cipolla  of  Turin,  De  Blasiis  of  Naples,  and  Falletti 
of  Palermo. 
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3.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  romance  languages. 
This  work,  carried  on  as  it  is  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  has 
already  thrown  much  light  on  some  obscure  and  difficult 
questions  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.     The  first  great 
inspirer  of  this  new  activity  was  Professor  Caix,  who,  one 
of  the  first  great  products  of  the  Institute,  died  at  an  early 
age,  greatly  lamented.     But  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
by  others,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  are  perhaps 
Pio  Rajna  of  the  Institute,  Ascoli  of  Milan,  R£nier  of  Turin, 
D'Ovidio  of  Naples,  and  Monaci  of  Rome. 

4.  The  study  of  Italian  literary  history.     This  branch  of 
the  work  is  not  indeed    so    new    as    the    others,  but  it  is 
carried  on  in  a    new  spirit  and    is  achieving   new  results. 
The  names    most  worthy   of  mention    are    Graf  of  Turin, 
D'Ancona  of  Pisa,  Zumbini  of  Naples,  Carducci  (the  great- 
est of  living  Italian  poets)  at  Bologna,  and   Bartoli  of  the 
Institute,  the  author  of  the  best  history  of  Italian  literature. 

5.  And,  finally,  the  scientific  study  of  the  laws  afid  insti- 
tution of  the  middle  ages.     Devoted  especially  to  this  great 
work  are:    Schupfer  of  Rome,  Del  Vecchio  of  the  Institute, 
Del  Giudice   of  Pavia,  Brondileone  of  Palermo,   and  Gau- 
denzi  of  Bologna. 

This  great  recent  work  in  Italy  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  at  least  calling  attention  incidentally  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  nation  has  such  immense  archives,  and  that 
these  are  now  rapidly  becoming  accessible  to  all  historical 
research.  Those  of  Venice  and  Florence  have  long  been 
known  to  be  extraordinary  ;  but  every  province  now  seems 
to  have  its  historical  commission,  and  these  are  now  pouring 
forth  from  the  press  a  flood  of  documents  of  no  small 
importance. 

In  turning  from  Italy  to  Germany  we  come  upon  ground 
that  is  more  familiar  to  American  scholars.  But  even  at 
this  great  resort  of  American  aspiration  and  ambition  we 
should  be  able,  if  there  were  time,  to  discover  many  things 
that  would  be  of  interest  and  of  profit. 

The  modern  scientific  study  of  history  everywhere  has  a 
tap-root  running  down  into  philology.  It  was  F.  A.  Wolf 
who,  at  Halle,  in  the  last  century,  established  the  philologi- 
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cal  seminary.  He  is,  I  suppose,  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
forming  the  conception  of  bringing  his  advanced  pupils 
together  for  an  informal  discussion  of  their  work,  in  order 
that  he  might  point  out  to  them,  in  the  familiarity  of 
friendly  intercourse,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  philo- 
logical research.  To  this  new  method  of  instruction,  the 
word  seminar,  or  to  use  the  Latin  form,  seminarium,  was 
given.  It  was  the  idea  of  Wolf  that  Ranke  adopted,  when 
in  1830  he  called  together  a  few  of  his  most  advanced  pupils 
for  the  prosecution  of  historical  instruction  in  a  similar 
spirit.  To  the  teaching  of  history,  the  event  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch.  About  the  great  master  were  gath- 
ered such  men  as  Sybel,  Droysen,  Haiisser,  Giesebrecht, 
Duncker,  Ad.  Schmidt,  Wattenbach,  and  others,  all  of  whose 
names  have  since  become  associated  with  works  of  the  very 
first  importance.  And  from  that  day  till  more  than  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  sceptre  fell  from  the  dead  hand  of  the 
great  master,  Germany  could  scarcely  count  a  single  his- 
torical teacher  or  even  scholar  of  importance  that  had  not 
been  at  least  one  semester  under  Ranke.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  trace  and  to  attempt  to  measure  the  influence 
and  the  power  of  this  instruction  on  the  development  of 
the  nation.  How  many  thousands  of  Germans  now  in 
places  of  official  responsibility  have  had  their  ideas  shaped 
by  the  instruction  thus  provided  ! 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  relating  an  incident  that 
occurred  one  day  in  the  winter  of  1868,  at  the  close  of  an 
exercise  in  Droysen's  seminary.  The  master  said  to  me,  as 
we  were  standing  together  on  the  steps  of  his  house : 
11  Three  of  us,  as  we  left  Ranke's  seminary,  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  public  opinion  was  going  all 
wrong  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  and  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  we  determined  to  do  what  we  could 
to  change  that  opinion  and  set  it  right.  The  fruit  of  this 
purpose,"  continued  he,  "  has  been  Haiisser's  *  History  of 
Germany  from  the  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,'  Sybel's  '  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution/ and  my  own  '  History  of  Prussian  Politics.'  "  In 
connection  with  this  striking  saying  of  Droysen,  it  is  inter- 
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esting  to  note  that  this  fundamental  idea  which  was  hence- 
forth to  permeate  the  instruction  of  these  three  great 
teachers  has  continued  to  be  dominant  in  the  leading  chairs 
of  historical  instruction  in  Germany  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  ideas  of  v.  Treitschke  are  sufficiently  well  known 
from  his  books.  Those  of  Maurenbrecher  were  clearly 
enunciated  in  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  position  that  all  true  development  in  politics  and  na- 
tional life  must  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  past,  must  be  strictly 
historical  in  its  essential  character ;  and  consequently  that 
revolution,  which  is  a  breaking  away  from  the  past,  is  un- 
historical  and  never  justifiable.1  This  statement  in  its 
completeness,  however  large  a  grain  of  truth  it  may  have, 
seems  about  as  defensible  as  would  be  the  assertion  that 
surgery  is  a  direct  and  abnormal  interference  with  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  physical  development,  and  therefore  is  never 
to  be  resorted  to.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  such  instruc- 
tion has  exerted  prodigious  power  on  the  development  of 
Germany  and  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

The  seminary  instituted  by  Ranke  was  the  parent  of  a 
numerous  progeny.  Seminaries  sprung  up  in  all  the  uni- 
versities, but  for  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  they 
were  left  to  individual  support.  It  was  to  v.  Sybel,  at 
Munich,  that  the  credit  belonged  of  persuading  the  Bava- 
rian government  to  give  to  the  seminary  an  independent 
subsidy.  The  same  method  of  support  was  transferred  to 
Bonn  by  v.  Sybel  in  1861.  The  next  step  was  by  v.  Noor- 
den,  who  successively  at  Greifswald,  Tubingen,  Bonn,  and 
Leipzig,  showed  such  remarkable  power  as  a  teacher  that 
he  was  able  to  induce  the  government  in  1877  to  set  UP  tne 
great  seminary  at  Leipzig,  and  still  further  to  enlarge  and 
endow  it  in  1880. 

As  a  means  of  showing  the  methods  of  seminary  work,  a 

1  Maurenbrecher's  words  were :  "  Nur  aus  dem  Boden  der  Geschichte  er- 
wachst  die  wahre  Lebenskraft  des  Staatsmannes.  Nur  diejenige  Politik  kann 
eine  gute  genannt  werden,  welche  die  historische  Entwickelung  einer  bestimm- 
ten  Nation  fortzusetzen,  an  die  historisch  erwachsenen  Elemente  weiter  anzuk- 
ntipfen  sich  entschliesst.  Der  Bruch  mit  der  geschichtlichen  Tradition  eines 
Volkes,  das  eben  ist  die  Revolution  ;  Gutes  kann  aus  der  Revolution  niemals 
erwachsen." — Maurenbrecher's  "  Antrittsrede,"  1884,  S.  16. 
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few  words  in  regard  to  the  seminary  rooms  at  Leipzig  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  They  are  five  in  number,  grouped 
closely  together,  and  filled  with  such  books  as  are  likely  to 
be  needed  in  the  investigations.  One  of  the  rooms  is  de- 
voted to  ancient  history,  one  to  mediaeval  and  modern 
history,  one  to  a  general  library,  one  to  an  office,  and  one 
to  a  general  working  room.  The  rooms  are  all  open  from 
nine  A.M.  to  ten  P.M.  The  government  subsidy  and  the  special 
fees  of  students  yield  an  annual  income  for  the  library  of 
about  five  hundred  dollars.  At  the  first  meeting  of  all  the 
sections  of  the  seminary  last  year,  fifty-six  students  were 
reported  as  present.  They  received  a  preliminary  lecture 
on  methods  of  work  by  Professor  Maurenbrecher,  who  took 
as  his  text  the  instructions  of  Niebuhr:  "Whatever  you 
study,  follow  up  your  subject  till  no  man  on  God's  earth 
knows  more  about  it  than  you  do." 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added,  that  the  state  seminaries 
were  severely  attacked  by  Waitz  in  his  remarkable  address 
at  the  fifty  years'  jubilee  in  celebration  of  Ranke's  inaugura- 
tion. He  said  it  was  time  to  be  severe,  for  subsidized  semi- 
naries tended  to  popularize  the  work,  and  he  believed  that 
mediocrity  should  be  excluded  from  training  for  historical 
teachers.  To  which  we  are  inclined  to  exclaim  :  Happy 
is  that  country,  and  that  condition  of  education,  in  which 
too  many  are  inclined  to  take  instruction  of  the  grade 
offered  by  the  German  seminaries !  The  system  in  its  pres- 
ent form  undoubtedly  is  not  without  its  critics  ;  but,  after 
all  due  allowances  are  made,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
too  much  to  say,  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  thor- 
oughly good  teaching  of  history  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
is  not  founded  on  that  careful,  exact,  and  minute  examina- 
tion of  sources  which  was  originally  instituted,  and  has  ever 
since  been  encouraged,  by  the  German  seminary  system. 

It  must  suffice  to  add  that  in  the  German  universities  the 
number  of  courses  of  historical  lectures  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  each  semester,  and  that  in  each  institution  the 
number  of  seminaries  varies  from  three  to  seven.  For  the 
work  of  preparation  for  a  career  as  an  historical  teacher  even 
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in  one  of  the  secondary  schools,  not  less  than  three  or  four 
years  of  successful  study  in  the  university  is  requisite.  As 
there  is  more  historical  instruction  in  the  German  gymnasium 
than  in  our  ordinary  collegiate  course,  the  training  thus  ac- 
quired at  the  university  is  more  than  equivalent  to  three 
years  of  graduate  work  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term. 

It  has  not  been  without  purpose  that  the  subject  of  recent 
historical  work  in  France  has  been  reserved  for  the  last  of 
what  I  fear  has  been  a  very  tedious  review.  For  it  is  in 
France,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  greater  progress  has  been 
made  recently  in  historical  work  than  in  any  other  nation.  I 
refer  not  simply  to  the  number  of  the  courses  given,  though 
in  this  regard  the  number  offered  annually  at  Paris  is  about 
twice  the  number  offered  at  Berlin.  I  have  in  mind  rather 
the  organization  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  great 
schools  for  the  training  of  historical  writers  and  teachers. 
That  they  are  superior  to  any  thing  now  existing  even  in 
Germany,  I  think  even  a  brief  examination  will  be  enough 
to  show. 

The  first  of  the  Parisian  schools  entitled  to  mention  is  the 
Ecole  des  Chartres.  In  1807  Napoleon  dictated  a  note  embody- 
ing his  idea  of  a  national  school  of  history.  But  the  project 
did  not  take  form  till  1821,  and  had  but  a  feeble  existence 
before  1847.  After  that  time,  however,  it  assumed  increas- 
ing importance  under  the  brilliant  direction  and  service  of 
M.  Jules  Quicherat,  who  continued  to  give  it  the  inspiration 
of  his  ability  till  his  death  in  1882. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  train  young  scholars  of 
exceptional  promise  in  the  sources  of  French  history,  and 
in  the  proper  methods  of  using  these  sources.  Epigraphy, 
palaeography,  archaeology,  the  Romance  languages,  bibli- 
ography, the  French  archives,  the  classification  of  libraries, 
the  history  of  political  institutions,  the  history  of  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  civil,  and  canonical  administration,  these 
are  the  subjects  to  which  attention  is  especially  devoted. 
The  mere  list  is  enough  to  show  that  the  object  is  not 
so  much  to  teach  history  as  to  supplement  the  historical 
instruction  that  the  students  may  have  elsewhere  enjoyed. 
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The  object  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  make  known  the 
riches  of  the  French  archives,  but  also  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  facility  in  the  best  methods  of  using  them.  Pupils, 
to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
must  have  taken  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  must  have 
already  devoted  themselves  for  years  to  historical  work. 
But  twenty  students  a  year  are  admitted,  the  course  extend- 
ing over  three  years.  By  such  men  as  Quicherat,  Himly, 
Paul  Meyer,  Leon  Gautier,  and  others,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  professors  in  the  College  de  France  and  in  the  other 
schools  have  received  a  most  excellent  training.  The  testi- 
mony is  uniform  that  the  instruction  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartres 
is  most  thoroughly  scientific  and  complete.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  Germany  possesses  nothing  analogous  to  it,  unless  an 
exception  be  made  of  the  new  school  in  Austria,  and  that 
was  avowedly  modelled  after  the  French  prototype  and  put 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Sickel,  a  pupil  trained  in 
the  French  school. 

The  second  of  the  great  Parisian  schools  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  Ecole  nonnale  suptrieure.  This  celebrated  school  was 
founded  as  a  kind  of  higher  university  for  the  special  and 
final  training  of  university  graduates  desiring  to  become 
university  professors.  Founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  it  was  improved  by  Cousin  in  1830,  and  still  fur- 
ther by  Cousin's  successors  after  the  events  of  1848.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Bersot,  and  still  later  under  that  of  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  work  of  the  first  importance  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  quality  of  students  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  applicants  must  all  have  taken  the  bachelor's 
degree,  that  the  number  annually  applying  for  admission  is 
about  two  hundred,  from  whom  often  not  more  than  the 
best  twenty-five  are  selected.  The  maximum  number  in  all 
the  classes  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  These,  like  our 
students  at  West  Point,  are  for  the  most  part  supported  by 
the  government  and  are  held  to  rigid  requirements.  Housed 
in  dormitories,  the  students  are  bound  by  rules  which  con- 
descend to  such  details  as  to  require  that  no  one  shall  leave 
the  yard  except  "  at  certain  hours  on  Sunday  and  Tues- 
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day,"  and  "  once  a  month  till  midnight."  Half  the  students 
are  trained  in  science,  and  half  in  letters.  Of  the  latter  class 
a  fair  proportion  are  fitted  to  become  teachers  and  profes- 
sors of  history.  During  the  third  year,  students  are  per- 
mitted, under  strict  regulations,  to  hear  lectures  in  the  Ecole 
des  Ckartres,  and  in  the  Ecole  pratique  still  to  be  mentioned. 
After  the  second  year,  the  students  are  required,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  work,  to  devote  themselves  in  the  most  seri- 
ous manner  to  some  work  of  earnest  investigation.  Many 
of  the  fruits  of  these  studies  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  Historique. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that 
the  competition  for  admission  is  such  that  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  school  is  exerting  a  vast  influence  on 
the  rising  generation  of  historical  workers  and  teachers 
throughout  France. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  French  schools  entitled  here  to 
be  especially  named  is  the  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes. 
This  institution  was  the  most  important  fruit  of  the  scholarly 
activity  of  Victor  Duruy,  who  in  various  ways  did  so  much 
for  historical  teaching  in  France.  It  was  in  1868  that,  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  he  reported  to  the  emperor 
that  the  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  were  given  to  a 
promiscuous  crowd  of  all  classes  and  ages,  as  well  as  of  both 
sexes  ;  that  these  lectures  made  very  little  permanent  im- 
pression, and  that  something  should  be  done  to  teach  such 
methods  as  those  that  had  been  instituted  by  the  great 
scholars  of  Germany.  Perhaps  the  most  important  merit 
of  Duruy's  scheme  was  that  it  was  a  carefully  devised  plan 
to  break  up  the  notion  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
historical  education  from  the  mere  hearing  of  lectures.  It 
was  the  formal  establishment  in  France  of  the  library,  or 
laboratory  method  of  investigation,  as  applied  to  history. 
But  this  intelligent  minister  did  not  go  about  his  work 
blindly.  The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  were 
directed  by  the  French  government  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  methods  of  other  countries,  especially  upon  those 
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of  Germany.  Some  of  the  reports  were  of  remarkable 
merit.  They  revealed  at  once  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  difficulties  that  would  confront  an  effort  to 
graft  the  new  order  upon  the  old  stock.  Duruy  had  the 
very  common  experience  of  finding  at  the  university  an 
imperturbable  conservatism.  The  old  professors  resisted 
his  efforts  at  every  point.  He  found  it  impossible  either  to 
convince  them  or  to  move  them.  Finally  he  determined  to 
flank  them,  and  this  he  did  by  establishing  a  new  school, 
L&cole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes.  The  new  school  was 
founded  by  imperial  decree,  July  31,  1868,  and  his  purpose 
was  declared  to  be  the  bringing  together  not  simply  of  audi- 
tors but  of  pupils — eleves.  The  librarian  of  the  Sorbonne,  M. 
Leon  Renier,  was  put  in  charge.  Associated  with  him  were 
Waddington,  an  old  student  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
minister  of  public  instruction ;  Michel  Br£al,  who  had  drawn 
up  an  admirable  report  on  the  methods  in  Germany  ;  and 
Alfred  Maury,  director  of  the  national  archives.  To  the 
amazement  of  everybody,  Duruy  appointed  young  men,  for 
the  most  part  unknown,  in  regard  to  whose  ability  he  had 
extraordinary  sagacity.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  was  Gabriel  Monod,  who  at  once  instituted  a  seminary 
of  the  most  approved  German  thoroughness,  and  a  little 
later  founded  the  Revue  Historique  as  an  organ  of  expres- 
sion of  this  new  historical  school.  During  the  first  year 
they  had  but  six  pupils  ;  but  so  excellent  were  their  methods, 
so  energetic  were  their  labors,  and  so  admirable  were  their 
fruits,  that  in  1889,  twenty-one  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  school,  there  have  come  to  be  some  thirty  professors, 
giving  in  the  most  approved  and  scientific  manner  scarcely 
less  than  a  hundred  different  courses,  in  which  the  students 
are  required  to  carry  on  their  work  by  means  of  personal 
investigation.  Of  the  admirable  character  of  the  results 
accomplished  by  this  group  of  young  French  historical 
scholars,  the  most  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
pages  of  the  Revue  Historique. 

But  recent  and  special  activity  in  historical  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  new  schools.     It  is  manifest  everywhere  in 
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preponderating  influence.  Of  the  thirty-eight  professors  in 
the  Facult^  des  Lettres  at  Paris,  ten  are  professors  of  history 
and  two  are  professors  of  geography.  Under  the  Second 
Empire  the  whole  number  was  only  three.  A  kindred  im- 
pulse has  also  been  felt  in  the  provinces.  The  city  of  Paris 
has  founded  a  chair  for  the  special  study  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.  A  similar  chair  has  been  founded  at 
Lyons.  Bordeaux  has  established  a  chair  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Southern  France.  In  the  £cole  libre  des  Sci- 
ences politiques,  founded  by  M.  Boutmy  in  1872,  much  work 
in  the  history  of  political  institutions  is  also  done.  The 
French  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome  are  doing  much  in 
archaeology.  And  so  in  every  quarter  and  at  every  point, 
France  seems  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
study  of  history  that  the  present  needs  of  the  nation  are  to 
be  advantageously  and  abundantly  supplied. 

In  the  presence  of  such  achievements,  American  scholar- 
ship finds  far  more  encouragement  for  its  modesty  than  for 
its  pride. 

Why  may  not  a  school,  with  some  such  methods  and  pur- 
poses as  those  established  at  Paris,  be  established  in  the 
United  States  ?  Shall  it  be  in  Washington,  or  in  New 
York,  or  at  Harvard,  or  at  Yale,  or  at  Johns  Hopkins,  or  at 
Cornell,  or  at  some  other  educational  centre  in  the  nation  ? 

It  is  not  exhilarating  to  our  patriotism  to  reflect  that  until 
some  such  facilities  are  afforded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
large  numbers,  not  only  of  the  brightest  but  also  of  the 
wisest  of  our  youth,  will  annually  flock  to  the  better  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  institutions  of  the  old  world. 
5 
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A   CATECHISM   OF  THE   REVOLUTIONARY 
REACTION.1 

By  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  Ex-President  Cornell  University. 

If  action  and  reaction  be  equal  in  politics,  as  in  physics, 
a  very  singular  problem  confronts  us  as  we  glance  over  the 
historical  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While  his- 
tories of  the  European  Revolution  in  its  various  phases 
abound,  there  has  been  no  adequate  attempt  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  great  series  of  reactions  which  have  followed 
the  revolutionary  movements  from  1789  to  our  own  time. 
Of  interesting  special  histories  there  are  a  few,  the  best  of 
all,  perhaps,  being  Daudet's  "  History  of  the  White  Terror  "  ; 
special  scenes  and  periods  in  reactionary  effort  have  also 
been  presented  with  great  vividness  by  such  men  as  Coletta, 
Gervinus,  Louis  Blanc,  and  others ;  but  no  one  has  yet 
brought  the  whole  reactionary  movement  together,  exhib- 
iting broadly  the  struggle  between  sundry  political,  reli- 
gious, and  social  endeavors  on  one  hand,  against  modern 
thought  and  effort  on  the  other,  or  the  whole  picture  of 
unreason  and  excess  on  one  side,  creating  as  its  natural 
result,  unreason  and  excess  on  the  other.  Such  a  history 
is  now  possible,  and  desirable.  It  is  possible,  because  there 
is  abundant  printed  material,  and  because  the  archives  of 
nearly  all  the  European  governments  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  those  not  at  all  hostile  to  a  work  which  shall  exhibit  the 
absurdities  and  mistakes  of  the  ultra-reactionary  side ;  and 
it  is  desirable,  as  every  history  is  desirable  which  exhibits 
the  evolution  of  political  ideas  deep-seated  or  wide-spread 

1 II  celeberrimo  Catechismo  Filosofico  da  Re  Ferdinando  II.  e  da  Monsignore 
F.  S.  Apuzzo,  Arcivescovo  di  Sorrento.     Seconda  Edizione,  Napoli,  1861. 
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— having  roots  in  the  past  and  likely  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
future. 

I  purpose,  in  the  short  space  allotted  me  during  this  ses- 
sion, not  to  make  a  beginning  of  such  a  vast  edifice,  but 
simply  to  contribute  one  block  or  brick  to  it ; — a  summary 
account  of  a  book,  which,  though  petty  in  size,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  reactionary  method  as 
conceived  by  some  of  the  most  ardent  opponents  of  the 
constitutional  revolution  in  Europe.  The  book  is  entitled 
"  A  Philosophical  Catechism,"  and  its  author  is  Monsignor 
Apuzzo,  late  Archbishop  of  Sorrento.  I  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  it  during  a  stay  at  that  beautiful 
city  upon  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  1886. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  scholars  of  modern  history,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  old  Bourbon  ideas  in  Europe  was  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom.  After  the  general  restoration  of 
1815,  the  returning  king  and  his  advisers  indulged  in  repri- 
sals such  as  no  other  rulers,  save  those  in  Spain,  dared  coun- 
tenance ;  the  reign  of  terror  which  began  at  the  return  of 
King  Ferdinand  and  Cardinal  Ruffo,  as  described  by  Co- 
letta,  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  things  in  modern  times. 

The  reaction  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  though  less 
bloody,  was  hardly  less  cruel.  During  that  revolution 
Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  better  known  as 
King  Bomba,  had  been  obliged  to  give  a  constitution  to 
his  subjects,  and  to  call  into  the  ministry  several  men  of 
the  highest  standing,  who  were  adherents  of  moderate  con- 
stitutional liberty,  among  them  such  men  as  Poerio  and 
Settembrini.  But  when,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  interference, 
and  especially  by  the  power  of  Austria,  the  king  felt  him- 
self strong  enough,  the  constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain,  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  his 
head  should  he  violate  it,  was  trampled  under  his  feet ;  the 
eminent  men  who  had  been  his  constitutional  ministers 
were  imprisoned  or  set  at  work  upon  the  filthy  streets, 
attached  to  common  criminals  with  ball  arid  chain ;  and 
the  dungeons  of  the  Castel  del  Uovo  were  again  filled  with 
men  whose  one  crime  was,  that  they  sought  some  remedy 
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for  the  wretched  Bourbon  despotism  which  had  so  long 
weighed  upon  the  country.  It  happened  to  me  during  that 
period  to  visit  Naples,  and  to  meet  there  the  American  repre- 
sentative, Robert  Dale  Owen,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
observers,  and  one  of  the  most  noble  men  I  have  ever  met 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  accounts  he  quietly  gave  me  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  Neapolitan  society,  and  especially  of  that 
which  had  its  centre  in  the  royal  palace.  Among  other 
things  I  remember  distinctly  his  telling  me,  that  any 
young  man  of  studious  habits,  or  thoughtful  in  any  worthy 
field,  was  necessarily  under  suspicion  ;  that  no  such  man 
could  hope  for  advancement,  or  even  for  countenance  by 
the  government ;  that  cynicism  and  dissipation  were  the 
surest  passports  to  the  favor  of  the  king  and  his  advisers. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  King  Ferdinand  selected  as  the 
head  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  and  especially  as 
the  instructor  and  guide  of  Prince  Francis,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  Monsignor  Apuzzo,  Archbishop  of  Sorrento.  Mon- 
signor  Apuzzo  was  evidently  a  man  of  ability  and  force. 
His  photographic  portrait,  in  my  possession,  indicates  a 
large  brain  and  a  stout  heart.  His  main  effort  seems  noth- 
ing less  than  to  begin  a  movement  on  a  large  scale,  to 
root  out  from  the  mind  of  the  whole  people  all  the  ideas 
of  right  and  justice  which  had  been  growing  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  replace  them  with  the  system  of  thought 
which  was  developed  after  the  concentration  of  royal  power 
in  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

It  was  evidently  in  this  view  that  he  published  his 
"  Philosophical  Catechism,  Directed  to  the  Princes,  the 
Bishops,  the  Magistrates,  the  Teachers  of  Youth,  and  to 
All  Men  of  Good-Will."  This  book  remains  to  this  hour 
one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary reaction.  Nowhere  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  reaction  stated  with  more  clearness  or  more  power. 
It  is,  in  its  way,  a  masterpiece,  both  as  regards  matter  and 
manner  ;  both  the  student  of  history  and  of  political  science 
may  well  give  it  a  careful  reading.  It  is  but  a  little  book — 
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hardly  a  hundred  pages  in  small  duodecimo, — yet  there  are 
brought  into  it,  without  any  undue  crowding  of  matter  or 
sacrifice  of  style,  all  the  main  topics  which  a  political 
philosopher  would  think  of  treating  in  a  work  embracing 
a  dozen  folio  volumes. 

After  the  introduction,  the  topics  are  as  follows : 

I.  Philosophy.  2.  Society.  3.  Liberty.  4.  Equality. 
5.  The  Rights  of  Man.  6.  Sovereignty.  7.  The  Constitu- 
tion. 8.  The  Government.  9.  Legitimacy.  10.  The 
Revolution.  n.  Powers.  12.  Opinions.  13.  Civiliza- 
tion. 14.  Our  Country.  15.  Independence.  16.  General 
Conclusion. 

Throughout  his  work  the  author  shows  himself  fully 
aware  of  his  own  powers.  Each  chapter  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  master  and  disciple,  and  he 
constantly  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  disciple  expressions 
of  admiration  for  the  wisdom  of  the  master,  who,  of  course, 
is  none  other  than  the  Archbishop  himself. 

In  his  introduction  he  declares  that  all  hopes  of  saving 
the  present  generation  from  the  revolutionary  virus  are 
lost,  but  that  every  thing  must  be  done  to  save  the  coming 
generation  ;  he  laments  the  carelessness  of  churchmen,  who 
had  allowed  the  liberal  philosophers  to  preach  their  doc- 
trines of  liberty,  equality,  and  right,  and  he  presents  his 
"  Philosophical  Catechism  "  as  an  elementary  civil  and 
political  book  of  philosophy,  destined  to  be  a  barrier 
against  the  whole  current  of  nineteenth-century  ideas. 

He  calls  upon  princes,  bishops,  priests,  friars,  teachers, 
and  magistrates  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  spread 
his  book  among  the  people  ;  he  asks  wealthy  men  to  use 
their  fortunes  for  this  purpose,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
country  to  appropriate  public  moneys  to  the  same  end. 
At  the  close  of  this  appeal  there  is  a  solemn  passage,  in 
which  he  declares  :  "  I  have  planted,  Apollos  has  watered, 
but  God  giveth  the  increase,"  and  a  fervent  prayer  that  the 
Almighty  will  favor  the  work,  and  that  all  princes,  bishops, 
magistrates,  teachers,  priests,  monks,  men  of  wealth,  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  men  of  good-will  generally,  may  heed  his 
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counsel,  and  not  close  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  reason  ; — 
by  which  is  evidently  meant  his  own  voice,  first,  as  speak- 
ing through  his  catechism,  and  secondly,  as  calling  upon 
them  to  use  largely  of  their  substance  in  diffusing  the  work 
among  the  people. 

The  first  chaper  is  entitled  "  Philosophy,"  and  in  it  the 
author  takes  for  granted  that  every  liberal  writer,  by  which 
he  means  every  writer  favoring  constitutional  government, 
must  necessarily  present  ideas  lying,  perverse,  absurd,  de- 
structive to  human  life,  and  certain  to  produce  the  eternal 
damnation  of  souls.  In  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  the 
disciple  asks :  "  Why  is  it  that  certain  men  wish  to  teach 
this  evil  philosophy,  and  to  spread  error  in  place  of  truth  ?  " 
The  master  answers  :  "  Because  they  are  vicious  and  wicked, 
and  desire  that  all  other  men  should  become  vicious  and 
wicked."  The  disciple  next  asks  who  these  are  who  teach 
a  lying  and  perverse  philosophy.  The  master  replies  that 
they  are  the  liberal  philosophers.  The  disciple  then  asks 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  kill  all  these  corrupters  and 
deceivers  of  the  human  race.  The  master  kindly  answers  : 
"  No,  my  son  "  ;  but  he  couples  with  this  sundry  statements 
regarding  the  philosophers,  which  force  upon  us  the  convic- 
tion that  the  answer  "  No  "  is  dictated,  not  by  any  especial 
tenderness,  or  by  want  of  courage  to  carry  out  his  convic- 
tions, but  by  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  has  fallen  on  evil 
times,  and  has  not  the  power  over  the  philosophers  which 
his  predecessors  enjoyed,  in  the  time  of  Jordano  Bruno, 
Vanini,  and  De  Dominis.  A  little  later  the  disciple  asks : 
"  How  are  these  liberal  philosophers  to  be  recognized  ?  " 
The  master  in  answer  tells  his  pupil  that,  when  he  sees  any 
one  careless  in  his  religious  practices,  rarely  going  to  church, 
little  attentive  when  in  church,  not  especially  respectful  to 
the  religious  images,  rarely  making  openly  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  speaking  somewhat  contemptuously  regarding  Heaven 
and  Hell,  and  speaking  odiously  regarding  the  king  and  his 
government,  as  well  as  regarding  priests,  friars,  ecclesiastical 
persons,  and  the  like,  he  may  be  sure  that  such  a  person  is 
an  adherent  of  the  liberal  philosophy. 
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The  disciple  then  asks  :  "  Do  all  such  persons  wear  beards 
and  mustaches  because  they  are  liberal  philosophers?  "  In 
the  dialogue  that  ensues,  the  master  gives  him  to  understand 
that,  while  the  wearing  of  beard  or  mustache  is  not  neces- 
sarily evil,  it  is  a  sign  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  "  Society,"  and  in  this  the 
author  makes  his  first  onslaught  upon  the  "  Social  Contract  " 
of  Rousseau.  From  the  Book  of  Genesis  he  proves  that 
Rousseau's  ideas  are  utterly  untrue,  and  then  goes  on  to 
apply  his  own  strong  sense  with  even  greater  effect,  in 
pointing  out  the  fatal  mistakes  of  that  great  forerunner  of 
the  Revolution  and  instructor  of  Robespierre. 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  "  Liberty."  The  first  part 
of  the  dialogue  runs  as  follows : 

Disciple — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  born  free?" 

Master — "  It  is  not  true,  and  this  lie  regarding  liberty  is 
only  one  more  piece  of  deceit  which  modern  philosophers 
use  in  order  to  seduce  people  and  upset  the  world." 

Disciple — "  How  can  you  demonstrate  that  men  are  not 
born  free  ?" 

Master — "  All  men  are  born  babes,  weak,  utterly  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  so  that  they  would  perish  on  the 
very  first  day  of  their  existence  if  there  were  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them  ;  besides  this,  they  are  born  in  ignorance  and 
prone  to  error,  so  that  they  would  be  lost  if  there  were  no 
one  to  guide  them,  as  the  butterflies  perish  which  are  lured 
to  destruction  by  the  light  of  the  fire ;  and,  finally,  they 
are  born  exposed  to  violence  and  the  dominion  of  their  own 
passions,  so  that  they  would  soon  fall  victims  to  them  if 
there  were  no  one  to  curb  them.  A  being,  then,  who  comes 
into  the  world  needing  others  to  hold  him  in  their  arms,  to 
put  food  in  his  mouth,  to  guide  him  in  order  that  he  may 
not  fall  into  the  most  trivial  perils,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
being  his  own  destroyer, — such  a  being  certainly  does  not 
come  into  the  world  with  any  heritage  of  liberty,  but  he 
comes  rather  with  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  dependence." 

The  disciple  then  asks  whether  man  does  not  arrive  at 
liberty  when  he  becomes  of  mature  age.  A  long  answer 
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follows,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  weakness,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  passions  of  men  last  throughout  their  lives, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  state 
of  human  dependence  lasts  throughout  their  lives,  and  that 
they  must  constantly  be  aided,  directed,  and  curbed. 
Finally,  the  disciple  asks  for  the  statements  of  Scripture 
regarding  submission  and  obedience  to  constituted  authori- 
ty. This  gives  the  Archbishop  a  grand  opportunity,  and  at 
great  length  he  cites  the  texts  which  show  that  men  are  not 
born  to  liberty,  but  to  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  devoted  to  "  Equality,"  the  dialogue 
begins  as  follows : 

Disciple — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  equal,  as  the  liberal 
philosophers  assure  us?" 

Master — "  Before  answering,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions: Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  height?" 

Disciple — "  No,  my  Lord  ;  some  are  tall,  some  are  of  middle 
size,  some  are  short,  and  this  is  the  disposition  of  nature." 

Master — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  have  the  same  health  and 
the  same  force?" 

Disciple — "  No,  my  Lord  ;  because  some  are  healthy,  others 
infirm;  some  are  weak,  others  are  strong;  and  this,  too,  is  an 
ordinance  of  nature." 

Master — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  capacity 
and  talent?" 

Disciple — "  No,  my  Lord  ;  because  some  are  able,  others 
stupid  ;  some  gifted,  others  ignorant ;  and  this,  also,  is  an 
ordinance  of  nature." 

Master — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  equally  wise,  virtuous, 
deserving?" 

Disciple — "  No,  because  some  are  wise,  others    foolish 
some  are  virtuous,  others  vicious ;  some  are  respected  and 
praised,  others  merit  the  prison  and  gallows ;  and  this,  also 
is  according  to  the  ordinance  of  nature." 

Master — "  Then  equality  is  evidently  a  mere  fable  of 
modern  philosophy,  and  men  are  not  equal,  but  in  all  things 
unequal,  according  to  the  ordinances  and  arrangements  of 
nature." 
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The  disciple  then  asks  :  "  Do  all  such  persons  wear  beards 
and  mustaches  because  they  are  liberal  philosophers?  "  In 
the  dialogue  that  ensues,  the  master  gives  him  to  understand 
that,  while  the  wearing  of  beard  or  mustache  is  not  neces- 
sarily evil,  it  is  a  sign  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  "  Society,"  and  in  this  the 
author  makes  his  first  onslaught  upon  the  "  Social  Contract  " 
of  Rousseau.  From  the  Book  of  Genesis  he  proves  that 
Rousseau's  ideas  are  utterly  untrue,  and  then  goes  on  to 
apply  his  own  strong  sense  with  even  greater  effect,  in 
pointing  out  the  fatal  mistakes  of  that  great  forerunner  of 
the  Revolution  and  instructor  of  Robespierre. 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  "  Liberty."  The  first  part 
of  the  dialogue  runs  as  follows: 

Disciple — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  born  free?" 

Master — "  It  is  not  true,  and  this  lie  regarding  liberty  is 
only  one  more  piece  of  deceit  which  modern  philosophers 
use  in  order  to  seduce  people  and  upset  the  world." 

Disciple — "  How  can  you  demonstrate  that  men  are  not 
born  free  ?" 

Master — "  All  men  are  born  babes,  weak,  utterly  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  so  that  they  would  perish  on  the 
very  first  day  of  their  existence  if  there  were  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them  ;  besides  this,  they  are  born  in  ignorance  and 
prone  to  error,  so  that  they  would  be  lost  if  there  were  no 
one  to  guide  them,  as  the  butterflies  perish  which  are  lured 
to  destruction  by  the  light  of  the  fire ;  and,  finally,  they 
are  born  exposed  to  violence  and  the  dominion  of  their  own 
passions,  so  that  they  would  soon  fall  victims  to  them  if 
there  were  no  one  to  curb  them.  A  being,  then,  who  comes 
into  the  world  needing  others  to  hold  him  in  their  arms,  to 
put  food  in  his  mouth,  to  guide  him  in  order  that  he  may 
not  fall  into  the  most  trivial  perils,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
being  his  own  destroyer, — such  a  being  certainly  does  not 
come  into  the  world  with  any  heritage  of  liberty,  but  he 
comes  rather  with  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  dependence." 

The  disciple  then  asks  whether  man  does  not  arrive  at 
liberty  when  he  becomes  of  mature  age.  A  long  answer 
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follows,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  weakness,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  passions  of  men  last  throughout  their  lives, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  state 
of  human  dependence  lasts  throughout  their  lives,  and  that 
they  must  constantly  be  aided,  directed,  and  curbed. 
Finally,  the  disciple  asks  for  the  statements  of  Scripture 
regarding  submission  and  obedience  to  constituted  authori- 
ty. This  gives  the  Archbishop  a  grand  opportunity,  and  at 
great  length  he  cites  the  texts  which  show  that  men  are  not 
born  to  liberty,  but  to  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  devoted  to  "  Equality,"  the  dialogue 
begins  as  follows : 

Disciple — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  equal,  as  the  liberal 
philosophers  assure  us?" 

Master — "  Before  answering,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions: Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  height?" 

Disciple — "  No,  my  Lord  ;  some  are  tall,  some  are  of  middle 
size,  some  are  short,  and  this  is  the  disposition  of  nature." 

Master — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  have  the  same  health  and 
the  same  force  ?  " 

Disciple — "  No,  my  Lord  ;  because  some  are  healthy,  others 
infirm;  some  are  weak,  others  are  strong;  and  this,  too,  is  an 
ordinance  of  nature." 

Master — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  capacity 
and  talent  ?  " 

Disciple — "  No,  my  Lord  ;  because  some  are  able,  others 
stupid  ;  some  gifted,  others  ignorant ;  and  this,  also,  is  an 
ordinance  of  nature." 

Master — "  Is  it  true  that  all  men  are  equally  wise,  virtuous, 
deserving?" 

Disciple — "  No,  because  some  are  wise,  others    foolish 
some  are  virtuous,  others  vicious ;  some  are  respected  and 
praised,  others  merit  the  prison  and  gallows ;  and  this,  also 
is  according  to  the  ordinance  of  nature." 

Master — "  Then  equality  is  evidently  a  mere  fable  of 
modern  philosophy,  and  men  are  not  equal,  but  in  all  things 
unequal,  according  to  the  ordinances  and  arrangements  of 
nature." 
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The  disciple  then  goes  on  to  insist  that,  although  men  are 
so  unequal  in  stature  and  force,  health  and  talent,  there 
may  be  an  equality  of  another  sort.  But  the  master  shows 
that  this  cannot  be  ;  that  the  social  arrangements,  laws, 
every  thing,  must  have  regard  to  the  inequality  into  which 
man  is  born.  The  disciple  then  asks  if  men  should  not  be 
equal  before  the  law.  The  master  shows  that  the  original 
inequality  of  conditions  makes  equality  before  the  law  im- 
possible;— that  laws  must  have  regard  to  the  wealth  or 
poverty,  the  weakness  or  strength  of  men.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, he  says  that  a  law  which  should  punish  equally  the 
throwing  of  a  handful  of  mud  against  a  street  porter  and 
against  a  lord  of  high  degree,  would  be  unjust,  because  a 
handful  of  mud  in  the  face  of  a  street  porter  is  a  very  petty 
matter,  but  for  a  lord  of  high  degree,  it  is  an  offence  of  the 
deepest  dye.  In  winding  up,  the  master  makes  one  con- 
cession of  much  importance,  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
book,  which  shows  that  he,  too,  has  unconsciously  im- 
bibed something  of  the  modern  spirit,  for  he  allows  that 
all  men  should  be  equal  in  the  courts  of  justice,  but  he  im- 
mediately takes  pains  to  surround  it  with  so  many  limita- 
tions that  it  is  clearly,  after  all,  but  a  sort  of  tub  thrown  to 
the  whale. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  rights  of  man,  and 
begins  as  follows : 

Disciple—"  What  are  the  rights  of  man  ?  " 

Master — "You  use  words  erroneously,  because  man  has 
no  rights,  in  the  sense  used  by  the  liberal  philosophers." 

Disciple — "  This  is  a  statement  so  new  and  so  extraordinary 
that  it  would  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  whole  human  race." 

Master — "  Nevertheless,  my  statement  is  true,  and  the  doc- 
trine preached  by  the  philosophers  upon  the  rights  of  man 
is  but  one  more  artifice  used  by  malice  to  arouse  passions 
and  overturn  the  world.  Tell  me,  when  man  received  his 
existence  and  life,  do  you  suppose  that  he  was  consulted 
beforehand  as  to  what  the  conditions,  the  reserves,  and  the 
rights  should  be  with  which  he  would  be  willing  to  be  born 
and  to  live  upon  the  earth  ?  " 
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Disciple — "  Certainly  not ;  man  was  certainly  created  from 
nothing  by  the  Almighty,  and  came  into  the  world  with 
such  conditions  as  were  imposed  upon  him  by  God  himself." 

Upon  this  basis  the  master  goes  on  to  show  that  Holy 
Scripture  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  rights  of  man,  but 
insists  upon  his  duties ;  that  nowhere  in  the  sacred  writings 
is  to  be  found  any  thing  regarding  the  right  to  live,  but 
simply  the  command  to  every  man,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"; 
that  we  never  find  the  Almighty  saying  to  the  rich,  "  I  give 
to  you  the  right  to  possess  your  fields,  your  houses,  your 
beasts  "  ;  but  we  find  the  command  to  every  one,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal."  So,  too,  the  Almighty  has  not  said  to  the 
poor,  "  I  give  to  you  the  right  to  live  upon  the  surplus  of 
the  rich,"  but  he  has  said  to  the  rich,  "  Give  alms  to  the 
poor."  Finally  the  master  winds  up  by  saying:  "  My  son, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  regarding  the  nature  of  man, 
but  let  us  be  persuaded  that  we  are  born  with  the  duty  of 
obedience,  and  not  with  the  authority  to  command  ;  let  us 
give  up  the  pride  of  philosophers,  and  clothe  ourselves  again 
with  the  humility  of  Christians  ;  let  us  abandon  speculations 
regarding  rights,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  the  study  of  our 
duties." 

The  sixth  chapter  is  entitled  "  Sovereignty."  After  pre- 
liminary discussion,  the  disciple  asks :  "  Whence  proceeds 
the  sovereign  power?  " 

Master — "  It  proceeds  necessarily  from  God." 

Disciple — "  Is  it  true  that  the  supreme  power  resides  in 
the  people?" 

Master — "  It  is  not  true ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  that 
by  the  disposition  of  nature  the  people  can  control  or  mod- 
erate themselves." 

The  argument  is  developed  that  a  subject  cannot  be 
a  sovereign, — that  human  beings  are  subject  to  law,  and 
therefore  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  under  their  own  con- 
trol. The  disciple  next  asks :  "  May  it  not  be,  as  the  liberal 
philosophers  say,  that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people, 
but  maybe  exercised  through  their  representatives?" 

The  master  shows  that  this  idea  is  utterly  delusive ;  that 
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the  people  cannot  delegate  a  power  which  they  have  not, 
and  that,  as  he  has  shown  that  the  sovereign  power  does 
not  reside  in  the  people,  it  cannot  be  that  the  people  have 
any  power  which  they  can  give  to  deputies. 

The  disciple  then  supposes  the  case  of  a  country  left  with- 
out a  sovereign,  and  the  people  obliged  to  choose  a  ruler, 
and  asks  whether  this  does  not  prove  that  the  sovereign 
power  resides  originally  in  the  people.  The  master  answers 
that  the  disciple  confounds  sovereignty  with  the  power  of 
choosing  a  sovereign  ;  that  the  two  are  essentially  different  ; 
that  though  circumstances  may  arise  which  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  select  a  sovereign,  the  sovereign  does 
not  receive  his  power  from  the  people,  because  the  people 
have  from  nature  and  from  God  only  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion, but  that  the  sovereign  receives  his  power  from  God 
alone  ;  and  then  follows  a  very  skilful  analogy  from  the  case 
of  a  ship  full  of  passengers  and  without  a  captain.  The 
master  insists  that  though  the  passengers  have  the  right 
to  choose  a  captain  for  the  ship  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves, the  moment  such  captain  is  chosen  the  passengers 
have  no  more  rights  in  the  matter,  and  the  captain's  sole 
duty  is  to  direct  the  ship  and  his  sole  responsibility  is 
to  the  Almighty. 

Chapter  seven  treats  of  "  The  Constitution,"  and,  in  its 
defiance  to  the  ideas  brought  in  by  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions,  is  perhaps  the  boldest  chapter  in  the 
book.  It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  his  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  disciple,  the  Archbishop  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  famous  perjury  of  his  royal  master  in  swearing  to  a 
constitution  and  then  openly  violating  it.  The  disciple 
asks:  "Is  it  necessary  that  in  all  States  there  should  be 
fundamental  laws  or  a  constitution  ?  " 

Master — "It  is  not  necessary,  because  there  are  some 
States  in  which  the  only  government  is  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  Sovereign." 

Disciple — "  Whence  proceed  the  fundamental  laws  of 
States?" 

Master — "  Some  come  down  from  antiquity,  and,  there- 
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fore,  have  the  sanction  of  time  ;  others  are  established  by  a 
Sovereign,  and  others,  during  an  absence  of  royal  power,  or 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  have  been  proposed  by  the 
people,  and  given  sanction  by  the  Sovereign." 

Disciple — "  Can  the  people  establish  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  State  ?  " 

Master — "  They  cannot,  because  the  constitution  and  fun- 
damental laws  of  a  State  are  a  limitation  of  sovereignty,  and 
sovereignty  cannot  receive  any  bounds  or  methods  except 
from  itself ;  otherwise  there  would  no  longer  exist  that 
supreme  power  which  God  has  given  to  society  for  its  own 
safety." 

Disciple — "  But  if  the  people  in  the  act  of  choosing  the 
Sovereign,  have  imposed  upon  him  conditions  and  agree- 
ments, are  not  these  conditions  and  agreements  the  consti- 
tution and  fundamental  law  of  the  State  ?  " 

Master — "  They  are  so,  if  the  Sovereign  shall  have  sanc- 
tioned them  freely  ;  otherwise  they  are  not  so,  because  the 
people,  which  wasmade  for  submission  and  not  for  command, 
cannot  impose  any  law  upon  that  sovereignty  which  does 
not  receive  its  power  from  the  people,  but  from  God." 

Disciple — "  Is  not  a  prince  who,  in  assuming  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  State,  has  accepted  and  sanctioned  a  constitu- 
tion or  fundamental  laws  of  that  State,  and  has  promised 
and  sworn  to  observe  them,  obliged  to  maintain  his  promise 
and  to  observe  that  constitution  and  that  law?  " 

Master — "  He  is  obliged  to  observe  them,  in  so  far  as  they 
do  not  infringe  the  foundations  of  sovereignty,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  universal  good  of  the  State." 

We  very  soon  find  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue,  which  is 
developed  at  considerable  length,  that  the  Archbishop 
makes  a  reserve  of  enormous  importance  regarding  the 
principle  laid  down  in  this  and  the  foregoing  answers.  For 
we  find  him  leading  up  gradually  to  the  declaration,  that 
the  only  judge  upon  the  question  whether  the  Sovereign  is 
freed  from  regarding  his  oath,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  free  when  he  swore  it,  or  that  it  injures  the  foundations 
of  sovereignty,  or  opposes  the  good  of  the  State,  is  the 
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Sovereign  himself.  We  shortly  find  him  saying :  "  When- 
ever, then,  the  people  shall  have  proposed  an  agreement 
that  injures  the  sovereignty,  and  whenever  the  prince  shall 
have  promised  to  observe  it,  this  agreement  is  an  absurdity, 
this  promise  is  invalid,  and  the  prince  is  not  obliged  to 
observe  a  constitution  which  is  at  variance  with  the  decree 
of  God,  but  his  duty  is  to  preserve  entire  and  intact  the 
supreme  power  constituted  and  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Almighty."  He  then  goes  on  to  contend  that  the  Sover- 
eign is  not  bound  by  his  oath,  if  he  thinks  it  best  for  his 
people  that  he  break  it ;  he  reminds  the  disciple  that  the 
head  of  the  church  has  from  God  the  authority  to  dispense 
man  from  the  obligations  of  oaths,  if  there  are  just  reasons  ; 
and  finally,  the  very  centre  of  the  whole  doctrine  is  reached 
in  the  following  passage. 

Disciple — "  Who,  then,  is  to  judge  when  the  constitution 
infringes  on  the  rights  of  the  sovereignty  or  injures  the 
people!" 

Master — "  The  Sovereign  is  to  judge,  because  in  him 
exists  the  supreme  power  established  by  God  in  the  State, 
for  the  order  and  the  happiness  of  the  State." 

The  master  then  goes  on  to  show  on  various  grounds 
that  this  doctrine  is  the  only  one  which  bears  the  Divine 
sanction. 

Chapter  eight  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  Government," 
and  begins  as  follows  : 

Disciple — "  What  is  the  best  of  all  governments  for  a 
State  ?  " 

Master — "  The  best  government  for  any  State  is  that  un- 
der which  it  is  at  the  present  moment  legitimately  ruled." 

Disciple — "  But  considering  things  in  the  abstract,  what  is 
the  best  of  all  governments  ?  " 

Master — "  Hereditary  Monarchy :  that  is  to  say,  that  in 
which  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  monarch  alone,  and 
passes  from  him  to  his  descendants." 

He  then  assigns  reasons  for  this,  the  most  important 
being  that,  despotism  for  despotism,  the  people  are  happier 
to  be  exposed  to  the  errors  and  passions  of  one  ruler,  than 
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to  the  errors  and  passions  of  many  rulers.  He  takes  pains 
to  show  that  hereditary  government  is  better  than  elective, 
declares  that  Democracy  is  a  phantasm,  and  that  in 
Democratic  States  the  people,  while  imagining  themselves 
to  be  in  control,  are  really  the  subjects  of  an  aristocracy 
more  dangerous  than  any  other,  because  it  is  founded  in 
usurpation  and  masked  by  lying  and  deceit. 

The  Archbishop  is  by  no  means  without  thought,  and 
deep  thought ;  his  chain  of  reasoning  in  this  and  other 
chapters  shows  that,  however  gross  his  reactionary  argu- 
ments may  be,  he  has  divined  the  weak  side  of  democratic 
government,  and  skilfully  makes  the  most  of  it. 

Chapter  nine  is  devoted  to  "  Legitimacy,"  but  though  it 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  subtle  of  the  book,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  inconclusive.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Church 
had  sanctioned  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  in  France 
against  the  Bourbons,  and  of  other  rulers  of  the  Napoleonic 
period  against  the  old,  ruling  houses,  nothing  was  possible 
here  save  to  raise  a  cloud  and  escape  in  it.  This  the  Arch- 
bishop does  with  much  skill. 

But  this  charge  of  obscurity  cannot  be  brought  against 
the  tenth  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "  Revolution."  Mon- 
signor  Apuzzo  makes  his  view  as  clear  as  the  day  and  shows 
the  courage  of  his  principles.  In  the  midst  of  it  occurs  the 
following : 

Disciple — "  When  the  monarch  breaks  his  promise  or  vio- 
lates the  constitution  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  would  rebellion  and  insurrection  of  the  people  be 
right?" 

Master — "  It  would  not  be  right,  for  I  have  already  shown 
you  that  by  the  ordinance  of  nature  a  constitution  and 
fundamental  laws  cannot  constrain  the  supreme  power  of 
the  Sovereign,"  etc. 

Disciple — "  When  the  prince  loads  his  subjects  with  enor- 
mous taxes  and  wastes  the  treasures  of  the  State,  would  not 
the  rebellion  and  insurrection  of  the  people  be  just?" 

Master — "  It  would  not  be  just;  the  people  have  not  the 
right  to  judge  regarding  the  needs  and  expenses  of  the 
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monarchy,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul, 
has  declared  to  the  people,  'Pay  tribute,'  but  it  has  not 
declared  to  the  people,  '  Examine  the  accounts  of  the 
king/" 

Disciple — "  But  when  the  prince  uses  his  subjects  cruelly, 
and  wastes  their  health  and  their  blood,  would  a  rebellion 
and  insurrection  of  the  people  be  just?" 

Master — "  It  would  not  be  just,  because  the  people  are 
neither  the  judge  nor  the  avenger  of  injuries  done  to 
private  persons,  and  least  of  all,  of  those  done  by  the 
monarch." 

Chapter  eleven  is  devoted  to  "  Powers,"  the  subject  espe- 
cially considered  being  the  division  of  powers  in  the  State. 
The  disciple  asks:  "Are  not  the  modern  philosophers 
right  when  they  say  that  good  administration  in  the  State 
demands  a  division  of  powers?" 

The  master  answers  at  considerable  length,  by  showing 
an  analogy  between  various  parts  of  the  human  body  and 
the  head  ;  the  conclusion  being  that  the  power  of  the  head 
— that  is,  that  of  the  monarch — must  permeate  all  parts  and 
control  them  absolutely.  The  disciple  then  asks  whether 
the  judges  should  not  be  independent  of  the  arbitrary  will 
and  passions  of  the  monarch.  The  answer,  in  substance,  is 
that  the  person  and  the  conduct  of  the  judges  should  remain 
in  complete  dependence  upon  the  Sovereign  ;  that  this  is 
not  only  the  ordinance  of  God,  but  best  for  society  itself. 
Not  even  Filmer  ever  went  to  greater  lengths  in  behalf  of 
absolutism. 

Chapter  twelve  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Opinions," 
and  is  in  many  respects  the  most  amusing  in  the  book.  The 
disciple  at  the  outset  declares  his  belief  that  the  liberty  of 
opinions  should  not  be  denied.  To  this  the  master  answers 
substantially,  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  persecution  for 
opinions,  but  proceeds  to  draw  a  most  exquisite  distinction, 
worthy  of  one  of  Moliere's  philosophers,  and  lays  down  his 
doctrine  as  follows:  "As  long  as  opinions  remain  purely 
and  simply  opinions,  governments,  even  if  they  wish  to  do 
so,  cannot  prosecute  them,  because  they  have  no  means  of 
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knowing  them,  and  you  will  never  find  that  a  man  is  prose- 
cuted or  punished  for  any  thought  whatever,  so  long  as  it  is 
hidden  in  his  own  mind ;  but  when  the  opinions  come  out 
from  this  hiding-place  of  the  mind,  and  manifest  themselves 
by  words,  by  writings,  and  by  works,  then  they  are  no 
longer  thoughts,  but  they  have  become  deeds,  and  they 
naturally  fall  under  the  power  of  the  authorities." 

To  the  disciple's  question  as  to  the  source  from  which 
monarchs  derive  their  right  to  proceed  against  dangerous 
and  perverse  opinions,  the  master  answers  that  this  right 
arises  from  the  duty  of  the  Sovereign  to  be  watchful  for  the 
good  condition  of  society  and  for  the  good  morals  of  his 
people. 

Of  course  it  is  easy,  from  such  premises,  to  deduce  the 
righteousness  of  the  most  extreme  measures  ever  taken  by 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  against  constitutional  principles, 
against  the  professors  in  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
against  any  public  man  who  disbelieved  in  the  dogmas 
instilled  by  Monsignor  Apuzzo  into  the  mind  of  that  poor 
little  prince,  Francis  II.,  who,  not  long  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  attempted  to  put  in  practice  the  doctrines 
his  eminent  tutor  had  taught  him,  and  was  hurled  out  of  his 
kingdom  amid  the  jeers  of  an  unfeeling  world. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  treats  of  "  Civilization."  The  an- 
swer of  the  master  to  the  first  question  of  his  disciple  is  such 
as  to  lead  to  a  second  question,  as  follows  :  "  Then  you  be- 
lieve that  the  perfection  of  civilization  is  a  fallacy  and  a 
stumbling-block  for  the  human  race  ?  "  To  this  the  master 
answers :  "  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  it,  and  hold  it  as  cer- 
tain that  the  pretext  and  abuse  of  the  word  civilization  are 
the  most  efficacious  means  used  by  the  liberals  to  accom- 
plish the  overturning  of  order  and  the  corruption  of  men." 

Upon  the  disciple  asking  the  grounds  of  this  opinion,  the 
master  goes  on  to  say  that  good  always  lies  between  ex- 
tremes, and  then  continues  as  follows  :  "  The  too  great 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  certainly  a  social  injury,  but  the 
too  great  instruction  of  the  people  is  also  a  social  evil,  and 
that  civilization  cannot  be  considered  perfect  which  is  not 
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equally  far  from  the  too  great  ignorance  and  from  the  too 
great  culture  of  the  people." 

Disciple — "  Why  do  you  believe  that  the  too  great  civili- 
zation of  the  people  is  contrary  to  the  good  condition  of 
society?  " 

Master — '*  Because  a  people  excessively  civilized  cannot 
meet  all  the  needs  of  society,  and  because  where  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people  is  superabundant,  errors,  insubordination, 
and  corruption  among  the  people  superabound  also." 

Disciple — "  Show  me  how  it  can  be  that  a  people  exceed- 
ingly civilized  are  not  able  to  meet  the  wants  and  needs 
of  society." 

Master — "  For  a  good  condition  of  society  it  is  necessary 
that  men  be  divided  into  many  classes,  and  that  these 
classes  be  as  numerous  as  may  be  demanded  by  social  needs, 
and  that  each  individual  attend  quietly  and  joyfully  to  the 
duties  peculiar  to  his  own  class.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends 
to  confound  classes, — to  render  some  more  numerous  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  to  draw  individuals  from  quiet  and 
joyful  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  own  class, — tends  to 
bring  in  disorder  and  to  disturb  a  good  social  condition. 
For  the  solidity  and  the  ornament  of  a  house  we  need 
rough  bricks  for  the  foundations,  polished  materials  for  the 
part  which  is  seen,  and  cornices  and  porcelain  vases  as  orna- 
ments for  the  interior  ;  but  if  by  sculpturing  and  polishing 
the  entire  material  of  a  building,  it  is  reduced  to  cornices 
and  ornaments,  the  edifice  constructed  of  such  bits  of  work 
will  be  ridiculous  and  the  sport  of  the  winds.  So  for  the 
good  condition  and  tranquillity  of  society  we  need,  un- 
doubtedly, enlightened  and  wise  men  to  sit  in  the  public 
councils,  in  the  tribunals,  and  in  the  professorial  chairs  ;  we 
need  physicians  and  advocates  to  defend  as  fully  as  possible 
life  and  property ;  we  need  professors  of  the  fine  arts  for 
the  embellishment  of  social  life  ;  and  we  need  a  class  of 
persons  cultivated,  educated,  and  civilized  to  minister  in  the 
superior  offices  of  society,  and  to  soften  with  their  example 
the  natural  rusticity  of  the  vulgar ;  but  we  also  need  black- 
smiths to  make  ploughshares  and  nails,  carpenters  to  saw 
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and  split  wood,  shoemakers  to  make  and  cobble  shoes,  and 
a  great  number  of  laborers  in  the  fields  to  care  for  the  cul- 
tivation and  harvesting  of  the  grain  ;  above  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  this  body  of  people  be  satisfied  with  their  own 
lot,  live  content  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  smoke 
of  their  hovels,  without  envying  the  condition  of  others, 
without  seeing  in  their  own  condition  an  injustice  of  nature 
or  of  men,  and  without  seeking  to  escape  from  the  humility 
of  their  own  class,  or  to  climb  into  the  higher  grades  of 
society.  But  if  a  too  great  pressure  toward  the  higher 
places  of  civilization  shall  render  the  inferior  classes  discon- 
tented with  their  own  lot,  if  individuals  shall  desert  in  a 
crowd  their  own  classes,  in  order  to  enroll  themselves  in 
classes  more  elevated,  and  if,  with  the  perfection  of  civili- 
zation, it  shall  happen  that  the  distinction  of  classes  shall 
disappear,  and  that  all  men  shall  be  instructed,  wise,  culti- 
vated, and  refined,  then  society  will  have  no  one  to  take 
these  inferior  duties,  indispensable  to  natural  and  civil  life, 
and  the  perfection  of  civilization  will  have  accomplished 
the  overturn  and  the  destruction  of  society." 

Disciple — "  But  will  it  not  be  possible  to  bring  it  about 
that  men  shall  be  contented  with  being  civilized  and  en- 
lightened, and  at  the  same  time  be  willing  to  remain  in  their 
respective  conditions  without  desiring  to  abandon  them?" 

Master — "  This  would  be  contrary  to  nature,  and  you  can- 
not establish  society  upon  a  foundation  which  nature  disap- 
proves. If  a  peasant,  destined  to  feed  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  upon  Indian  corn  mush  and  onions,  has 
been  fed  during  his  childhood  and  youth  upon  the  most 
delicate  food,  and  if,  then,  placing  under  his  eyes  every  day 
these  dainties,  which  he  can  no  longer  enjoy,  you  say  to 
him :  '  These  are  not  for  you,  and  you  must  now  content 
yourself  philosophically  with  turnips  and  radishes/  this 
peasant  would  certainly  not  pass  his  days  in  contentment, 
and  he  would  certainly  endeavor  to  return  to  the  food  of 
his  infancy  without  respecting  the  dictates  of  philosophy. 
So,  if  the  farmers,  the  artisans,  and  the  servants  shall  have 
been  educated  to  ease,  to  the  taste  for  letters,  and  to  the 
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enjoyments  of  society;  if  their  intellects  shall  have  been 
aroused,  and  their  imaginations  enriched  with  ideas  mild 
and  gentle ;  if  their  modes  of  living  shall  have  been  con- 
formed to  this  education ;  and,  after  all  this,  you  shall  say 
to  these  people :  *  All  these  things  are  nothing  for  you,  and 
you  must  hereafter  resign  yourself  to  living  in  the  gutters 
of  society,  cobbling  shoes  and  wielding  shovels,'  these  arti- 
sans and  servants  will  become  desperate  at  the  vileness  of 
their  classes,  and  will  break  forth  in  a  crowd  in  order  to 
force  themselves  into  better  conditions  ;  envy  and  struggles 
will  arise,  the  social  classes  will  be  confounded,  pretexts 
will  be  abundant,  service  scarce,  and  the  perfection  of 
civilization  will  have  led  to  misery  and  the  disorder  of 
society." 

After  a  long  continuance  of  these  arguments  by  the 
master  in  a  similar  strain,  with  here  and  there  various  points 
which  show  him  well  acquainted  with  the  weak  spots  in 
democratic  armor,  the  disciple  asks :  "  Then,  according  to 
your  judgment,  for  the  good  of  a  state,  it  would  be  well  to 
favor  ignorance  rather  than  education  ?  " 

Master — "  I  have  already  said  to  you  that  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  a  middle  course.  When  ignorance  and  rusticity  are 
in  excess,  so  that  the  classes  which  ought  to  be  civilized 
and  learned  are  not  sufficiently  so,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
promote  instruction  and  culture.  On  this  account  the  men 
of  former  days  did  well  in  multiplying  universities,  schools, 
and  lyceums.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  too  great 
pressure  toward  civilization  and  instruction,  it  is  necessary 
to  erect  some  barrier  against  this,  so  that  civilization  shall 
not  submerge  all  morality  and  society ;  still,  I  do  not 
intend  to  inculcate  absolute  ignorance,  so  that  the  men  of 
the  lower  classes  shall  be  mere  brutes,  but  I  insist  that  each 
one  ought  to  have  that  amount  of  instruction  which  is 
suitable  to  his  own  class,  and  nothing  more,  and  he  ought 
to  have  that  grade  of  cultivation  which  may  be  useful  to 
him,  and  not  that  superfluity  which  can  only  be  injurious. 
The  Holy  Spirit  says,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  that  men 
ought  not  to  be  wise  overmuch,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
content  one's  self  with  a  moderate  amount  of  wisdom." 
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After  a  little,  the  master  goes  on  to  state  just  what  this 
moderate  education  required  by  the  Apostle  should  be,  and 
his  words  are  as  follows :  "  For  servants  and  ploughmen  a 
proper  moderation  consists  in  knowing  the  Catechism  and 
the  Prayers  to  be  said  aloud,  and  nothing  more.  For  other 
classes  moderation  consists  in  knowing  how  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts  a  little,  and  nothing  more.  For  other 
classes  moderation  consists  in  studying  that  which  regards 
the  proper  profession  of  each  ;  and  for  the  most  cultivated, 
moderation  consists  in  studying  and  learning  as  much  as 
they  can,  provided  that  they  do  not  use  the  teachings  of 
men  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  God.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  learning  with 
sobriety,  and  such  are  the  limits  within  which  the  diffusion 
of  enlightenment  ought  to  be  kept." 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  bring  in  a  document  show- 
ing the  practical  working  out  of  Monsignor  Apuzzo's  theory. 
This  document,  of  which  I  present  a  copy,  is  simply  the 
enlargement  of  an  official  map,  issued  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment shortly  after  the  unification  of  Italy.  It  repre- 
sents, by  different  shades  of  color  and  by  figures,  the  per- 
centage in  various  parts  of  the  Italian  kingdom  of  those 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  it  is  especially  interesting 
as  showing  how  the  predecessors  of  Archbishop  Apuzzo 
and  others  in  similar  positions  throughout  Italy  had  carried 
out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Catechism. 

In  this  map  the  darkest  shades  are  in  the  very  districts 
which  formerly  formed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  two 
Sicilies.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  combined 
kingdom  the  proportion  of  persons  unable  to  read  is,  as  will 
be  seen,  over  eighty-five  in  every  hundred,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  in  the  country  immediately  adjoining  Palermo, 
where  the  number  of  illiterates  is  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  per  cent.,  and  immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Naples,  where  it  is  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  theories  of  Monsignor  Apuzzo 
were  those  in  accordance  with  which  that  part,  and  indeed 
all  parts,  of  Italy  had  been  guided  and  governed  for  fifteen 
hundred  years.  A  mere  look  at  such  a  map  suggests  trains 
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of  thought  not  without  practical  interest  in  our  own  land 
and  time. 

The  disciple  continues  :  "  It  appears  tome  that  your  argu- 
ment is  just,  and  that  the  philosophers  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  see  the  force  of  it.  Why,  then,  are  they  so  obstinate 
in  preaching  the  diffusion  of  light  and  of  civilization?" 
.  In  his  answer  the  master  shows  that  their  main  reason  is 
the  desire  to  corrupt  and  overthrow  modern  society,  and 
the  disciple  then  asks:  "Tell  me,  do  you  believe  that  the 
newly  invented  savings-banks  are  the  carnal  brothers  of 
general  instruction,  and  that  philosophy  is  preparing,  by 
means  of  them,  to  accomplish  the  diffusion  of  property  and 
goods?  " 

Master — "  Although  few  suspect  it  as  yet,  I  am  absolutely 
certain  of  it." 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  Monsignor  Apuzzo  begins  a 
special  work  for  the  salvation  of  Italy,  which  shows  in 
many  respects  greater  boldness  than  any  thing  which  pre- 
cedes it.  The  chapter  is  entitled  "  Our  Country."  His 
purpose  is  soon  seen  to  be  the  rooting  out  from  the  Italian 
mind  of  all  ideas  of  a  country  common  to  all.  The  disciple 
begins  by  asking  :  "  What  is  our  country  ?  " 

Master — "  Our  country  is  precisely  that  ground  upon 
which  we  are  born,  and  upon  which  we  live  together  with 
other  citizens,  having  in  common  with  them  the  soil,  the 
walls,  the  institutions,  the  laws,  the  public  property,  and  a 
multitude  of  interests  and  relations." 

Disciple — "  The  State  to  which  we  appertain,  is  this  also 
our  country?  " 

Master — "  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State  are  virtually  all  unknown  to  us.  Their 
interests  and  those  of  their  cities  are  in  great  part  different 
from  ours,  and  frequently  opposed  to  ours,  and  we  do  not 
have,  in  common  with  these  other  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
all  those  customs  and  modes  of  thinking  which  constitute  a 
common  country." 

Disciple — "  And  the  nation  in  which  we  are  born  and  live, 
is  this  our  country?  " 
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Master — "  The  nation  in  which  we  are  born  and  live  is  cer- 
tainly the  nation  in  which  the  State  and  the  country  exist, 
but  properly  speaking  it  cannot  be  our  country." 

Disciple — "  Why  cannot  the  nation  in  which  we  live  be 
called  our  country  ?  " 

Master — "  Because  with  these  people  of  the  nation,  foreign 
to  our  state,  we  have  neither  community  of  interests,  nor  of 
institutions,  nor  of  laws,  and  we  are  bound  to  them  by  next 
to  none  of  those  bonds  and  relations  which  connect  citizens 
of  the  same  country." 

Disciple — "  But  have  we  not  in  common  with  them  inclina- 
tions, climate,  and,  above  all,  language  and  name?  " 

Were  there  time  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  the 
answer  to  this  question  in  full. 

It  is,  in  substance,  that  as  to  inclinations  the  Italians  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  French  and  Germans,  and  that 
if  similar  inclinations  give  fellow-citizenship,  then  quick- 
tempered men  would  be  fellow-citizens  of  the  quick- 
tempered, and  smokers  of  smokers,  throughout  the  world  ; 
that  as  to  climate,  the  man  living  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Sicily  is  hardly  the  fellow-citizen  of  the  man  roaming  the 
North  Italian  ice-mountains,  and  that  if  similar  degrees  of 
the  thermometer  indicate  a  man's  fellow-citizens,  then  the 
Romans  and  the  Tartars  are  of  the  same  country;  that  as 
to  similarity  of  language,  the  Venetians  and  Calabrians 
hardly  understand  each  other;  and  that  if  similarity  of 
names  gives  fellow-citizenship,  and  all  Italians  are  fellow- 
citizens  because  they  call  themselves  Italians,  the  master 
says  to  the  disciple :  "  Then  because  your  name  is  Bartholo- 
mew you  are  the  fellow-citizen  of  all  the  Bartholomews 
throughout  the  world." 

The  disciple  shortly  afterwards  asks  :  "  Do  you  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  satisfaction  to  every  nation,  and  especially 
to  Italy,  to  form  a  single  State  and  be  governed  by  a  single 
monarch  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this  the  master  takes  up  the  Socratic  method 
again  and  asks :  "  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  a  happi- 
ness for  a  people,  if  all  the  individuals  were  cared  for  by  a 
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single  physician  ?  "  To  which  the  disciple  answers  in  the 
negative. 

Master — "Or  do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  a  happiness 
for  a  people  if  all  the  individuals  were  taught  by  a  single 
preceptor  ?  "  The  disciple  says,  "  No."  The  master  asks  : 
"  But  perhaps  you  believe  it  would  be  a  true  happiness  for  the 
people  if  all  their  causes  could  be  examined  and  judged  by 
a  single  judge  ?  "  The  disciple  answers,  "  No."  On  this  the 
master  says  that  the  same  reasons  which  lead  the  disciple  to 
answer  these  questions  of  his  in  the  negative,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  to  have  one  government  and  one  monarch. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  is  entitled  u  Independence."  In 
the  first  part  of  it  we  have  some  admirable  fencing  in  which 
the  master  as  usual  gets  decidedly  the  better  of  the  disciple, 
and  finally  asks  :  "  Then  tell  me  in  what  independence  con- 
sists?" To  this  the  disciple  answers  that  "Italian  inde- 
pendence consists  in  this,  that  Italy  shall  not  depend  upon 
a  foreign  government  or  prince."  On  this  the  master  dis- 
cusses the  question,  first  in  its  relation  to  fact,  and  then 
in  regard  to  right. 

Of  course,  as  in  all  histories  written  by  ecclesiastics  for  the 
benefit  of  religion,  the  good  Archbishop  makes  a  history  of 
Italy  to  suit  his  necessities.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Aus- 
trian bayonets  had  put  the  King  of  Naples  on  his  throne 
and  kept  him  there,  he  declares  that  Sicily  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  do  not  depend  upon  any  foreign  Sovereign  ;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  had  been  restored 
to  his  domains  by  a  French  army,  and  that  his  throne  was  at 
that  moment  upheld  by  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in 
Rome,  he  declares  that  the  Papal  government  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  any  foreign  Sovereign.  He  then  goes  on  to  show 
from  this,  that  in  three  quarters  of  Italy,  Italian  indepen- 
dence is  already  completely  established,  and  that  those  who 
deny  it  are,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  simpletons  who  speak 
without  knowing  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  are  look- 
ing around  for  their  hats  when  their  hats  are  upon  their 
heads." 
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But  the  disciple  calls  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  Venetian  provinces  are  under  the  domain  of 
a  foreign  power.  Here  the  Archbishop  resorts  to  confes- 
sion and  avoidance, — shows  that  property  in  these  States 
is  secure,  that  the  rights  of  Austria  are  "  sacrosanct,"  and 
finally  asks:  "Do  you  believe  that  the  monarchs  of  the 
House  of  Austria  are  cannibals,  and  that  they  eat  for  their 
breakfast  and  supper  their  Venetian  and  Lombardy  sub- 
jects ?  "  To  this  the  disciple  answers  :  "  I  do  not  say  this, 
but  it  appears  impossible  that  dependence  upon  a  foreign 
prince  should  not  cause  many  injuries  to  the  people  of  a 
nation."  The  master  declares  that  this  is  all  sophistical-  he 
shows  that  Milan  is  nearer  Vienna  than  Palermo  or  Naples, 
and  winds  up  by  declaring  that  "  the  independence  of  Italy 
imagined  by  philosophy  and  desired  by  so  many  unthinking 
Italians,  is  neither  a  right  nor  necessary  to  the  good  condi- 
tion of  Italy,  but  is  simply  a  cabalistic  word  used  by  thieves 
and  scoundrels  to  upset  Italy,  with  all  the  Italians."  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  Austria  has  been  a  good  friend  of 
Italy,  that  its  troops  guarantee  peace  and  the  true  liberty  of 
the  people,  defend  the  rights  of  a  prince  and  of  individuals, 
respect  religion  and  the  Church,  and  leave  Italy  as  soon  as 
it  is  seen  that  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  sixteenth  and  last  chapter  is  a  summing  up  of  the 
whole  in  a  few  pithy  sentences. 

It  will  be  seen,  even  from  this  hasty  summary,  that  this 
work  is  of  a  very  different  calibre  from  that  famous  engine 
of  French  reaction  devised  by  Father  Loriquet.  That  work 
bore  as  its  title,  "  The  History  of  France  for  the  Use  of 
Youth,  with  Maps.  A.  M.  D.  G.  Published  at  Lyons  in 
1820."  Father  Loriquet's  effort  simply  was  to  efface  all 
knowledge  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  from  the  French 
mind.  He  therefore  wrote  a  history  of  France  making 
Louis  XVII.  the  immediate  successor  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis 
XVIII.  the  immediate  successor  of  Louis  XVII.,  leaving 
out  Napoleon  as  a  ruler,  mentioning  him  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  always  under  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  This  sort  of 
ostrich-like  wisdom  had  its  natural  result.  In  1868,  when 
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Cardinal  de  Bonnechose,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  made  his 
noted  onslaught  in  the  French  Senate  upon  the  higher  sci- 
entific instruction  at  Paris,  he  reproached  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon  with  his  opposition  to  the  Church  in  this  matter, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  was  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Empire.  Upon  this  the  Prince  retorted  by 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Cardinal,  and  indeed  of  all 
France,  this  famous  history  of  Father  Loriquet,  and  the 
argument  of  Monsignor  de  Bonnechose  was  overwhelmed 
in  a  torrent  of  ridicule.  But  while  the  Catechism  of  Mon- 
signor Apuzzo  was  also  covered  with  ridicule,  and  finally 
suppressed  by  the  reactionary  government  itself,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  classed  with  efforts  like  those  of  Pere  Loriquet, 
and  some  other  school  histories  which  have  been  issued  in 
modern  times  in  the  same  interest.  It  indeed  did  the  cause 
it  was  intended  to  promote  far  more  harm  than  good  ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  work  of  great  acuteness  and,  at  times,  of 
much  strength,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  within  the  limits 
of  a  paper  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  follow  out  his  various  argu- 
ments at  sufficient  length  to  show  their  nicer  qualities,  but 
must  content  myself  with  giving  the  main  outline  of  them. 

In  any  history  of  the  great  movement  succeeding  the 
Revolution  throughout  Europe,  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account,  like  the  famous  speech  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  the  Laybach  professors,  in  which  he  told  them  that  they 
were  not  to  educate  good  scholars,  but  obedient  subjects ; 
and  like  the  dealings  of  such  Northern  princes  as  Nicholas 
of  Russia,  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  princelings  within  the  borders  of  the  old  German 
Empire,  who  sought  to  erect  final  barriers  against  the  new 
current  of  thought  which  was  surging  in  upon  all  parts 
of  the  Continent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  the  midst  of  those  students 
now  beginning  to  show  their  ardor  in  historical  studies, 
there  will  come  some  who  will  take  the  masses  of  material 
recently  opened  and  give  to  the  world  a  large  and  thorough 
history  of  the  counter  revolutionary  reaction. 
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By  G.  BROWN  GOODE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

"  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,"  we  are  told,  "  the 
great  Mr.  Boyle,  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  several  other  learned 
men,  proposed  to  leave  England  and  establish  a  society  for 
promoting  knowledge  in  the  new  Colony  [of  Connecticut], 
of  which  Mr.  Winthrop,1  their  intimate  friend  and  associate, 
was  appointed  Governor." 

"  Such  men,"  wrote  the  historian,  "  were  too  valuable  to 
lose  from  Great  Britain,  and  Charles  the  Second  having 
taken  them  under  his  protection  in  1661,  the  society  was 
there  established,  and  received  the  title  of  '  The  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.'  "  * 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  this  society  was  for  our 
country  what  it  still  is  for  the  British  colonies  throughout 
the  world — a  central  and  national  scientific  organization. 
All  Americans  eminent  in  science  were  on  its  list  of  Fellows, 
among  them  Cotton  Mather,  the  three  Winthrops,  and  Paul 
Dudley  in  New  England ;  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  Mor- 
gan in  Pennsylvania ;  Banister,  Clayton,  Mitchell,  and  Byrd 
in  Virginia,  and  Garden  and  Williamson  in  the  Carolinas, 
while  in  its  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  were  published 
the  only  records  of  American  research.8 

1  John  Winthrop,  F.R.S.  [1606-76],  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  in 
1657. 

9  Elliott,  "  Biographical  Dictionary." 

8  The  first  meetings  of  the  body  of  men  afterwards  organized  as  the  Royal 
Society  appear  to  have  taken  place  during  the  Revolution  and  in  the  time  of 
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It  was  not  until  long  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  any  scientific  society  was  permanently  established  in 
North  America,  although  serious  but  fruitless  efforts  were 
made  in  this  direction  as  early  as  1743,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  issued  his  circular  entitled  "  A  Proposal  for  promo- 
ting useful  knowledge  among  the  British  plantations  in 
America,"  in  which  it  was  urged  "  that  a  society  should  be 
formed  of  virtuosi  or  ingenious  men  residing  in  the  several 
colonies,  to  be  called  the  American  Philosophical  Society." 

There  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  possession  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia,  a  most  interesting  letter 
from  Franklin  to  Governor  Cadwallader  Golden  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  steps  which  had  already 
been  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  scientific  society  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  it  of 
great  importance  to  the  colonies. 

Our  forefathers  were  not  yet  prepared  for  the  society,  nor 
for  the  American  Philosophical  Miscellany  which  Franklin 
proposed  to  issue,  either  monthly  or  quarterly.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  society  ever  did  any  thing  of 
importance.  Franklin's  own  attention  was  soon  directed 
exclusively  to  his  electrical  researches,  and  his  society  lan- 
guished and  died. 

Some  twenty  years  later,  in  1766,  a  new  organization  was 
attempted  under  the  title  of  "  The  American  Society  held  at 
Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge."  1  Franklin, 

Cromwell,  and  as  early  as  1645,  we  are  told  by  Wallace,  weekly  meetings 
were  held  of  "diverse  worthy  persons  inquisitive  into  natural  philosophy  and 
other  parts  of  human  learning,  and  particularly  of  what  has  been  called  the 
New  Philosophy ',  or  Experimental  Philosophy ',  "  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  assembly  of  philosophers  was  identical  with  the  "  Invisible  College  " 
of  which  Boyle  spoke  in  sundry  letters  written  in  1646  and  1647.  These  meet- 
ings continued  to  be  held,  sometimes  at  the  Bull-Head  Tavern,  in  Cheapside, 
but  more  frequently  at  Gresham  College,  until  1660,  when  the  first  record  book 
of  this  society  was  opened.  Among  the  first  entries  is  a  reference  to  a  design 
then  entertained  "  of  founding  a  College  for  the  promoting  of  Physico-Mathe- 
maticall  Experimentall  Learning."  Dr.  Wilkins  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  society,  and  shortly  after,  the  king,  Charles  II.,  having  become  a  member, 
its  regular  meeting-place  was  appointed  to  be  in  Gresham  College. 

1  This  name  was  adopted  in  1768  to  replace  that  first  adopted  in  1766,  which 
was  "  The  American  Society  for  Promoting  and  Propagating  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, held  in  Philadelphia." 
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although  absent  in  England,  was  elected  its  president,  and 
the  association  entered  upon  a  very  promising  career. 

In  the  meantime  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  first 
"American  Philosophical  Society"  formed,  under  the  old 
name,  an  organization  which  in  many  particulars  was  so 
unlike  that  proposed  in  1743  that  it  might  almost  be  re- 
garded as  new  rather  than  a  revival.  Its  membership  included 
many  of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  colonists,  and  the 
spirited  manner  in  which  it  organized  a  plan  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769  gave  it  at  once  a 
respectable  standing  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1769,  after  negotiations  which  occupied  nearly  a  year, 
the  two  societies  were  united,1  and  "  The  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  held  at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Useful 
Knowledge,"  has  from  that  time  until  now,  maintained  an 
honorable  position  among  the  scientific  organizations  of  the 
world. 

The  Society  at  once  began  the  publication  of  a  volume 
of  memoirs,  which  appeared  in  1771  under  the  name  of 
"  The  American  Philosophical  Transactions." 

From  1773  to  1779  its  operations  were  often  interrupted. 
In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  December,  1774,  appears 

1  Some  insight  into  the  scientific  politics  of  the  time  may  be  gained  by  read- 
ing the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Franklin  by  Dr,  Thomas 
Bond,  June  7,  1769  :  "I  long  meditated  a  revival  of  our  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  and  at  length  thought  I  saw  my  way  clear  in  doing  it,  but  the  old 
party  leaven  split  us  for  a  time.     We  are  now  united,  and  with  your  presence 
may  make  a  figure ;  but  till  that  happy  event  I  fear  much  will  not  be  done. 
The  Assembly  have  countenanced  and  encouraged  us  generously  and  kindly, 
and  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  care  in  procuring  the  telescope,  which 
was  used  in  the  late  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus." 

2  A  copy  of  the  finished  volume  of  the  Transactions  was  presented  to  each 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  accompanied  by  an  address  as  follows  : 
"As  the  various  societies  which  have  of  late  years  been  instituted  in  Europe 
have  confessedly  contributed  much  to  the  more  general  propagation  of  knowl- 
edge and  useful  arts,  it  is  hoped  it  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the 
honorable  House  to  find  that  the  Province  which  they  represent  can  boast  of 
the  first  society  and  the  first  publication  of  a  volume  of  Transactions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  useful  knowledge  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  a  volume 
which  is  wholly  American  in  composition,  printing,  and  paper,  and  which,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  may  not  be  thought  altogether  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
men  of  letters  in  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  world." 
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the  following  remarkable  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  secretaries,  soon  after  to  be  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 

44  The  act  of  the  British  Parliament  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  for 
altering  the  charters  and  for  the  more  impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  together  with  a  bill  for  establishing  popery  and 
arbitrary  power  in  Quebec,  having  alarmed  the  whole  of  the  American  colony, 
the  Members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  partaking  with  their 
countrymen  in  the  distress  and  labours  brought  upon  their  country,  were 
obliged  to  discontinue  their  meetings  for  some  months  until  a  mode  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  said  acts  of  parliament  was  established,  which  we  hope  may  restore 
the  former  harmony  and  maintain  a  perpetual  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Americas." 

This  entry  is  especially  interesting,  because  it  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  among  the  members  of  this  infant  scientific 
society  were  many  of  the  men  who  were  most  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republic,  and  who,  under  the  stress  of 
the  times,  abandoned  the  quiet  pursuits  of  science,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  national  interests  which  were  just 
coming  into  being. 

Franklin  was  President  from  its  organization  until  his 
death  in  1790.  He  was  at  the  same  time  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  eminence  of  its  leader 
probably  secured  for  the  body  greater  prestige  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  attainable.  The  society,  in  fact,  soon 
assumed  national  importance,  for,  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  century  and  for  many  years  after,  Philadelphia  was  the 
metropolis  of  American  science  and  literature. 

Directly  after  the  Revolution,  a  similar  institution  was 
established  in  Boston — The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences, — which  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and  published  its  first  Memoirs  in 
1785.  This,  like  the  Philadelphia  society,  owed  its  origin 
to  the  efforts  of  a  great  statesman.  We  find  the  whole 
history  in  the  memoirs  of  John  Adams,  a  man  who  believed, 
with  Washington,  that  scientific  institutions  are  the  best 
lasting  protection  of  a  popular  government. 
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In  a  memorandum  written  in  1809,  Mr.  Adams  gave  his 
recollections  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  deep  and 
lasting  interest  in  scientific  foundations. 

"  In  travelling  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  5,  6  and  7,  I  had  sev- 
eral times  amused  myself  at  Norwalk  in  Connecticut,  with  the  very  curious 
collection  of  birds  and  insects  of  American  production  made  by  Mr.  Arnold  ; ' 
a  collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Governor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir 
Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apartments  in  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again. 
This  collection  was  so  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me, 
and  I  could  not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country,  that  so  little  was 
known,  even  to  herself,  of  her  natural  history. 

"  When  I  was  in  Europe,  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in  the  commission  to 
the  King  of  France,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  I  had  opportuni- 
ties to  see  the  King's  collection  and  many  others,  which  increased  my  wishes 
that  nature  might  be  examined  and  studied  in  my  own  country,  as  it  was  in  others. 

"  In  France  among  the  Academicians,  and  other  men  of  science  and  letters, 
I  was  frequently  entertained,  with  inquiries  concerning  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  eulogiums  on  the  wisdom  of  that  institution, 
and  encomiums  on  some  publications  in  their  Transactions.  These  conversations 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  such  an  establishment  in  Boston,  where  I  knew 
there  was  as  much  love  of  science,  and  as  many  gentlemen  who  were  capable 
of  pursuing  it,  as  in  any  other  city  of  its  size. 

"In  1779,  I  returned  to  Boston  on  the  French  Frigate  '  La  Sensible,'  with 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  and  M.  Marbois.2  The  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the  French  Ambassador  and  his  suite, 
and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  them.  At  table  in  the 
Philosophy  Chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Dr.  Cooper.3  I  entertained  him 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were  together,  with  an  account  of  Arnold's 
collections,  the  collection  I  had  seen  in  Europe,  the  compliments  I  had  heard 
in  France  upon  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with 
proposing  that  the  future  legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1  Some  local  antiquary  may  make  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  American  museum-work  by  looking  up  the  history  of  this  collection. 

a  The  Chevalier  Anne  Cesar  de  la  Luzerne  [1741-1821]  was  French  Minister 
to  the  United  States  from  1779  to  1783,  afterwards  Minister  to  England.  M. 
Fran9ois  de  Barbe  Marbois  [1745-1837]  was  his  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
after  the  return  of  his  chief  to  France,  was  chargt  d' affair es  until  1785.  For 
many  interesting  facts,  not  elsewhere  accessible,  concerning  the  career  of  these 
men  in  the  United  States,  and  their  acquaintance  with  Adams,  see  John 
Durand's  admirable  "  New  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1889.  12°,  pp.  i-vi,  1-310. 

8  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  D.D.  [1725-83],  an  eminent  patriot,  long  pastor  of  Brattle 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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"  The  Doctor  at  first  hesitated,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  members 
who  would  attend  to  it ;  but  the  principal  objection  was,  that  it  would  injure 
Harvard  College,  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  it,  that  might  draw  the  attention  and 
affections  of  the  Public  in  some  degree  from  it.  To  this  I  answered, — first, 
that  there  were  certainly  men  of  learning  enough  that  might  compose  a  society 
sufficiently  numerous ;  and  secondly,  that  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  Uni- 
versity, it  would  be  an  honor  and  an  advantage  to  it.  That  the  President  and 
principal  professors  would,  no  doubt,  be  always  members  of  it ;  and  the  meet- 
ings might  be  ordered,  wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  College  and  in  that  room.  The 
Doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied  ;  and  I  entreated  him  to  propagate 
the  idea  and  the  plan,  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretion  would  justify.  The 
Doctor  did  accordingly  diffuse  the  project  so  judiciously  and  effectually,  that 
the  first  legislature  under  the  new  constitution  adopted  and  established  it  by 
law.  Afterwards  when  attending  the  convention  for  forming  the  constitution, 
I  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I  was  appointed 
by  the  sub-committee  to  make  a  draught  of  a  project  of  a  constitution,  to  be 
laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were  so  full  of  this  subject,  that 
I  inserted  the  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  in  chapter  fifth,  sec- 
tion second.  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objections 
would  be  made  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  '  Natural  History '  and 
the  '  Good  humor  '  would  be  stricken  out ;  but  the  whole  was  received  very 
kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unanimously,  without  amendment."1 

1  The  provision  in  the  State  Constitution  of  which  Mr.  Adams  speaks,  was 
the  following : 

"  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  ETC.,  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on 
spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates  in  all  future  periods  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them  :  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  towns,  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce, trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country :  to  counte- 
nance and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public 
and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their 
dealings,  sincerity,  good  humour,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  senti- 
ments among  the  people." 

"  This  feature  of  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,"  writes  Mr.  Adams's 
biographer,  "is  peculiar,  and  in  one  sense  original  with  Mr.  Adams.  The 
recognition  of  the  obligation  of  a  State  to  promote  a  higher  and  more  extended 
policy  than  is  embraced  in  the  protection  of  the  temporal  interests  and  political 
rights  of  the  individual,  however  understood  among  enlightened  minds,  had  not 
at  that  time  been  formally  made  a  part  of  the  organic  law.  Those  clauses 
since  inserted  in  other  State  constitutions  which,  with  more  or  less  of  fullness, 
acknowledged  the  same  principle,  are  all  manifestly  taken  from  this  source." 
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The  two  societies  are  still  institutions  of  national  import- 
ance, not  only  because  of  a  time-honored  record  of  useful 
work,  but  on  account  of  important  general  trusts  under 
their^control.  Although  all  their  meetings  are  held  in  the 
cities  where  they  were  founded,  their  membership  is  not 
localized,  and  to  be  a  "  Member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society"  or  a  "  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy,"  is  an 
honor  highly  appreciated  by  every  American  scientific  man. 

The  Philosophical  Society  (founded  before  the  separation 
of  the  colonies)  copied  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain 
in  its  corporate  name,  as  well  as  in  that  of  its  transactions, 
and  in  its  ideals  and  methods  of  work  took  it  for  a  model. 

The  American  Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  its  origin 
"  at  a  time  when  Britain  was  regarded  as  an  inveterate 
enemy,  and  France  as  a  generous  patron,"  *  and  its  founders 
have  placed  upon  record  the  statement  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention "  to  give  it  the  air  of  France  rather  than  that  of 
England,  and  to  follow  the  Royal  Academy  rather  than  the 
Royal  Society.2  And  so  in  Boston,  the  Academy  published 
"  Memoirs,"  while  conservative  Philadelphia  continued  to 
issue  "  Philosophical  Transactions." 

In  time,  however  the  prejudice  against  the  motherland 
became  less  intense,  and  the  Academy  in  Boston  followed 
the  general  tendency  of  American  scientific  workers,  which 
has  always  been  more  closely  parallel  with  that  of  England 
than  that  of  continental  Europe,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  disposition  of  modern  educational  administrators  to  build 
after  German  models. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  deep-seated 
sympathy  with  France  which  our  forefathers  cherished  had 
not  led  to  still  other  attempts  to  establish  organizations 
after  the  model  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
most  ambitious  of  these  was  in  connection  with  the 
"  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  whose  central  seat  was  to  have  been  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  whose  plan  was  brought  to  America,  in  1788, 

1  Letter  of  Manasseh  Cutler  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Stokes,  August  17,  1785. 
9  Cutler,  /.  c. 
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by  the  Chevalier  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire.  This  project,  we 
are  told,  had  been  submitted  to  the  King  of  France  and  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  and  had  received  an  unquali- 
fied endorsement  signed  by  many  eminent  men,  among 
others  by  Lavoisier  and  Condorcet,  as  well  as  a  similar  paper 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  signed 
by  Vernet  and  others.  A  large  sum  was  subscribed  by  the 
wealthy  planters  of  Virginia  and  by  the  citizens  of  Richmond, 
a  building  was  erected,  and  one  professor,  Dr.  Jean  Rouelle, 
was  appointed,  who  was  also  commissioned  "  mineralogist- 
in-chief  "  and  instructed  to  make  natural  history  collections 
in  America  and  Europe.  The  population  of  Virginia  was 
far  too  scattered  and  rural  to  give  any  chance  of  success  for 
a  project  which  in  its  nature  was  only  practicable  in  a  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  metropolis,  and  the  Academy  died 
almost  before  it  was  born. 

"  Quesnay's  scheme  was  not  altogether  chimerical,"  writes 
H.  B.  Adams,  "  but  in  the  year  1788  France  was  in  no  posi- 
tion, financial  or  social,  to  push  her  educational  system  in 
Virginia.  The  year  Quesnay's  suggestive  little  tract  was 
published  was  the  year  before  the  French  Revolution,  in 
which  political  maelstrom  every  thing  in  France  went  down. 
...  If  circumstances  had  favored  it,  the  Academy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  established  at  Richmond,  would 
have  become  the  centre  of  higher  education,  not  only  for 
Virginia,  but  for  the  whole  South,  and  possibly  for  a  large 
part  of  the  North,  if  the  Academy  had  been  extended,  as 
proposed,  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  Supported  by  French  capital,  to  which  in  large 
measure  we  owe  the  success  of  our  Revolutionary  War, 
strengthened  by  French  prestige,  by  liberal  scientific  and 
artistic  associations  with  Paris,  then  the  intellectual  capital 
of  the  world,  the  Academy  at  Richmond  might  have  become 
an  educational  stronghold,  comparable  in  some  degree  to  the 
Jesuit  influence  in  Canada,  which  has  proved  more  lasting 
than  French  dominion,  more  impregnable  than  the  fortress 
of  Quebec." ' 

1  Copies  of  Quesnay's  pamphlet  are  preserved  in  the  Virginia  State  Library 
at.  Richmond,  and  in  the  Andrew  D.  White  Historical  Library  of  Cornell 
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Our  forefathers  in  colonial  times  had  their  national  uni- 
versities beyond  the  sea,  and  all  of  the  young  colonists  who 
were  able  to  do  so,  went  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  their 
classical  degrees,  and  to  Edinburgh  and  London  for  training 
in  medicine,  for  admission  to  the  bar,  or  for  clerical  orders. 
Local  colleges  seemed  as  unnecessary  as  did  local  scientific 
societies. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  establish  local  societies 
before  final  results  were  accomplished,  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  national  college  system  had  a  similar  history. 

In  1619  the  Virginia  Company  of  England  made  a  grant 
of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  for  "the  foundation  of  a 
seminary  of  learning  for  the  English  in  Virginia,"  and  in  the 
same  year  the  bishops  of  England,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
king,  raised  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the 
encouragement  of  Indian  education  in  connection  with  the 
same  foundation.  A  beginning  was  made  toward  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land,  and  George  Thorpe,  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ing in  England,  came  out  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
university,  but  he  and  three  hundred  and  forty  other 
colonists  (including  all  the  tenants  of  the  university)  were 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  the  massacre  of  1622. 

The  story  of  this  undertaking  is  told  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Adams  in  the  "  History  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary," 
in  which  also  is  given  an  account  of  the  Academia  Virginien- 
sis  et  OxoniensiS)  which  was  to  have  been  founded  on  an 
island  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  granted  in  1624  for  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  a  university,  but  was  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  death  of  its  projector,  and  of 
King  James  I.,  and  the  fall  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

Soon  after,  in    1636,  came  the  foundation  of  Harvard, 

University,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  private  library  in  Baltimore.  A  full  account 
of  this  enterprise  may  be  found  in  Herbert  B.  Adams's  "  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  University  of  Virginia,"  pp.  21-30,  and  other  records  occur  in  Mordecai'j; 
"Richmond  in  By-gone  Days"  (2d  edition,  pp.  198-208),  and  in  Goode's 
"Virginia  Cousins,"  p.  57. 

The  building  erected  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  convention  of  patriots  and  statesmen  who  ratified  in  1788  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  city  of 
Richmond. 
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then  in  1660  William  and  Mary,  Yale  in  1701,  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1746,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1751,  Columbia  in  1754,  Brown  in  1764,  Dartmouth  in  1769, 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1784,  that  of  North  Carolina 
in  1789-95,  that  of  Vermont  in  1791,  and  Bowdoin  (the  col- 
lege of  Maine)  in  1794. 

When  Washington  became  President,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  no  scientific  foundations  within  this  repub- 
lic save  the  American  Academy  in  Boston,  and  in  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden, 
the  private  observatory  of  Rittenhouse,  and  Peale's  Natural- 
History  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Washington's  own  inclinations  were  all  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  science ;  and  Franklin,  who  would  have  been 
Vice-President  but  for  his  age  and  weakness,  Adams,  the 
Vice-President,  and  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  were  all 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  their  chief  to 
'*  promote  as  objects  of  primary  importance  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge."  All  of  them  were  Fel- 
lows of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Presi- 
dent took  much  interest  in  its  proceedings :  the  records  of 
the  Society  show  that  he  nominated  for  foreign  membership 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  President  of  the  Society  of  Scottish 
Antiquaries,  and  Dr.  James  Anderson. 

Washington's  mind  was  scientific  in  its  tendencies,  and 
his  letters  to  the  English  agriculturists,  Young,  Sinclair, 
and  Anderson,  show  him  to  have  been  a  close  student  of 
physical  geography  and  climatology.  He  sent  out  with  his 
own  hand,  while  President,  a  circular-letter  to  the  best-in- 
formed farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  having  received  a  considerable 
number  of  answers,  prepared  a  report  on  the  resources  of 
the  middle  Atlantic  States,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
written  in  America,  and  was  a  worthy  beginning  of  the 
great  library  of  agricultural  science  which  has  since  ema- 
nated from  our  government  press. 

In  a  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  dated  December  5,  1791,  he 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  Hessian  fly,  an  insect  mak- 
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ing  frightful  ravages  in  the  wheat-fields  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  so  much  dreaded  in  Great  Britain  that  the  importation 
of  wheat  from  America  was  prohibited.1  It  was  very  possibly 
by  his  request  that  a  committee  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety prepared  and  printed  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
report,  and  since  its  chairman  was  Washington's  Secretary 
of  State,  it  was  practically  a  governmental  affair,  the  pre- 
cursor of  subsequent  Entomological  Commissions,  and  of 
our  Department  of  Economic  Entomology." 

The  interest  of  Washington  in  the  founding  of  a  national 
university,  as  manifested  in  the  provisions  of  his  last  will 
and  testament,  are  familiar  to  all,  and  I  have  been  interested 
to  learn  that  his  thoughts  were  earnestly  fixed  upon  this 
great  project  during  all  the  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
It  is  an  inspiring  thought,  that  during  the  long  and  doubt- 
ful struggle  for  independence,  the  leader  of  the  American 
arms  was  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  peace,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  opportunity  to  found  in  a  central  part  of  the  rising 
empire  an  institution  for  the  completing  of  the  education  of 
youths  from  all  parts  thereof,  where  they  might  at  the  same 
time  be  enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from 
local  prejudices  and  jealousies. 

Samuel  Blodget  in  his  "  Economica,"  relates  the  history 
of  the  beginning  of  a  national  university. 

"As  the  most  minute  circumstances  are  sometimes  in- 
structing for  their  relation  to  great  events,"  he  wrote,  "  we 

1  In  an  article  recently  published  by  Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  he  sustains  the 
popular  belief  and  tradition  that  Cecidomya  was  introduced  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  and  probably  by  Hessian  troops.  He  gives  interesting  details 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  a  review  of  recent  controversies  upon  this  subject. — See  Canadian  Ento- 
mologist, xx.,  p.  121. 

8  Before  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  another  step  in 
economic  entomology  was  taken  by  the  general  government  in  the  publication 
of  an  official  document  on  silk-worms  : 

1828.    MEASE,  JAMES. 

2i08thCS°ens?fon!'     tDoc*  No'  226']    Ho'  of  Reps'  '  Silk-Worms-  I I 

Letter  |  from  |  James  Mease,  |  transmitting  |  a  treatise  on  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms,  |  by  Mr.  De  Hozze,  of  Munich,   |  with  plates,  &c.,  &c.  | | 

February  2,  1828. — Read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  | 
|  Washington  :  |  Printed  by  Gales  and  Seaton  |  1828.  |  8°.  pp.  1-108. 
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relate  the  first  we  ever  heard  of  a  national  university  :  it  was 
in  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1775,  when  Major 
William  Blodget  went  to  the  quarters  of  General  Washing- 
ton, to  complain  of  the  ruinous  state  of  the  colleges  from  the 
conduct  of  the  militia  quartered  therein.  The  writer  of  this 
being  in  company  with  his  friend  and  relation,  and  hearing 
General  Greene  join  in  lamenting  the  then  ruinous  state  of 
the  eldest  seminary  of  Massachusetts,  observed,  merely  to 
console  the  company  of  friends,  that  to  make  amends  for  these 
injuries,  after  our  war,  he  hoped  we  should  erect  a  noble 
national  university,  at  which  the  youth  of  all  the  world 
might  be  proud  to  receive  instructions.  What  was  thus 
pleasantly  said,  Washington  immediately  replied  to,  with  that 
inimitably  expressive  and  truly  interesting  look,  for  which 
he  was  sometimes  so  remarkable :  '  Young  man  you  are  a 
prophet  !  inspired  to  speak  what  I  am  confident  will  one  day 
be  realized'  He  then  detailed  to  the  company  his  impres- 
sions, that  all  North  America  would  one  day  become  united  : 
he  said  that  a  Colonel  Byrd,1  of  Virginia,  was  the  first  man 
who  had  pointed  out  the  best  central  seat  [for  the  capital 
city]  near  to  the  present  spot,  or  about  the  falls  of  the 
Potomac.  General  Washington  further  said  that  a  Mr. 
Evans  a  had  expressed  the  same  opinion  with  many  other 
gentlemen,  who,  from  a  cursory  view  of  a  chart  of  North 
America,  received  this  natural  and  truly  correct  impression. 
The  look  of  General  Washington,  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
his  noble  and  irresistible  eloquence,  all  conspired  so  far  to 
impress  the  writer  with  these  subjects,  that  if  ever  he  should 
unfortunately  become  insane  it  will  be  from  his  anxiety  for 
the  federal  city  and  national  university" ! 

In  another  part  of  the  same  book,  Mr.  Blodget  describes 

1  Probably  the  third  William  Byrd  [1728-1777],  the  son  of  the  author  of  the 
"Westover  Papers."  He  was  Colonel  of  the  Second  Virginia  Regiment  in 
1756,  and  perhaps  was  in  camp  with  Washington  on  the  present  site  of  the 
capital,  when  he  became  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  eligibility  of  the  site  for 
a  national  city. 

*  Perhaps  Lewis  Evans,  the  geographer,  who  in  1755  published  a  map  of  the 
central  colonies,  including  Virginia. 

*  "  Economica,"  p.  22. 
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a  conversation  with  Washington,  which  took  place  after  the 
site  of  the  capital  had  been  decided  upon,  in  which  the 
President  "  stated  his  opinion  that  till  there  were  4  or 
5,000  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  until 
Congress  were  comfortably  accommodated,  it  might  be 
premature  to  commence  a  seminary.  .  .  .  He  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  work  commenced  until  the  city  was  prepared  for 
it,  but  he  added  that  he  hoped  he  had  not  omitted  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  at  all  events  secure  the  entire  object 
in  time,  even  if  its  merits  should  not  draw  forth  from  every 
quarter  the  aid  it  would  be  proud  to  deserve,"  alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  provisions  in  his  own  will.  "  He  then,"  con- 
tinues Blodget,  "  talked  again  and  again  on  Mr.  Turgot's 
and  Dr.  Price's  calculations  of  the  effect  of  compound  inter- 
est, at  which,  as  he  was  well  versed  in  figures,  he  could 
acquit  himself  in  a  masterly  manner."  1 

Concerning  the  fate  of  the  Potomac  Company,  a  portion  of 
whose  stock  was  destined  by  Washington  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  endowment  of  a  university,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  speak.  The  value  of  the  bequest  was  at  the  time  placed 
at  five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  it  was  computed  by 
Blodget,  that  had  Congress  kept  faith  with  Washington,  as 
well  as  did  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  regard  to  the 
endowment  of  Washington  College,  his  donation  at  com- 
pound interest,  would  in  twelve  years  (1815)  have  grown  to 
$50,000  and  in  twenty-four  (1827)  years  $100,000,  an  endow- 
ment sufficient  to  establish  one  of  the  colleges  in  the 
proposed  university. 

Madison,  when  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1787,  probably  acting  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
Washington,  proposed  as  among  the  powers  proper  to  be 
added  to  those  of  the  General  Legislature,  the  following: 

"  To  establish  a  university. 

"  To  encourage,  by  premiums  and  provisions,  the  advance- 
ment of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  discussion  of  science."  a 

That  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  university  idea  is 

'/£.,  App.,  p.  ix.  a  "  Madison  Papers,"  i.,  pp.  354  and  577. 
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shown  by  his  vigorous  appeal  while  President,  in  his  message 
of  December,  1810,  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  of  an 
institution  at  the  capital  which  would  "  contribute  not  less 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  than  to  adorn  the  structure  of 
our  system  of  government." 

Quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Madison's  message  was 
a  letter  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  I/88,1  in  which  it  was 
argued  that  the  new  form  of  government  proposed  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  could  not  succeed  in  a  republic, 
unless  the  people  were  prepared  for  it  by  an  education 
adapted  to  the  new  and  peculiar  situation  of  the  country, 
the  most  essential  instrument  for  which  should  be  a  federal 
university.  Indeed  the  tone  of  this  article,  to  which  my  at- 
tention has  recently  been  directed  by  President  Welling,  was 
so  harmonious  with  that  of  the  previous  and  subsequent 
utterances  of  Madison,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he,  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  may  have  been  its  author. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  writer  was  Benjamin 
Rush,  who  in  1787  issued  an  "  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States/' 3  which  began  with  the  remark  that  there 
is  nothing  more  common  than  to  confound  the  terms  of 
American  Revolution  with  those  of  the  late  American  war. 

"  The  American  war  is  over,"  he  said,  "  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case  with  the  American  Revolution.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  but  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  is 
closed.  It  remains  yet  to  establish  and  perfect  our  new 
forms  of  government ;  and  to  prepare  the  principles,  morals, 
and  manners  of  our  citizens  for  these  forms  of  government 
after  they  are  established  and  brought  to  perfection."  8 

And  then  he  went  on  to  propose  a  plan  for  a  national 
university,  of  the  broadest  scope,  with  postgraduate  scholar- 
ships, a  corps  of  travelling  correspondents,  or  fellows,  in 
connection  with  the  consular  service,  and  an  educated  civil 
service,  organized  in  connection  with  the  university  work. 

1  See  Appendix  A.  2  See  Appendix  B. 

3  The  "  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,"  recently  organized, 
and  composed  of  descendants  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  patriots,  has  for 
one  of  its  objects,  "  to  carry  out  Washington's  injunction  '  to  promote  as 
objects  of  primary  importance  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge '  and 
thus  to  create  an  enlightened  public  opinion." 
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In  "  Economica,"  the  work  just  quoted,  printed  in  1806, 
the  first  work  on  political  economy  written  in  America, 
Blodget  referred  to  the  national  university  project  as  an 
accepted  idea,  held  in  temporary  abeyance  by  legislative 
delays. 

Blodget  urged  upon  Congress  various  projects  which  he 
thought  to  be  of  national  importance,  and  among  the  first 
of  these  was  "  To  erect,  or  at  least  to  point  out  the  place 
for  the  statue  of  1783,  and  either  to  direct  or  permit  the 
colleges  of  the  University  formed  by  Washington  to  com- 
mence around  this  statue  after  the  manner  of  the  Timoleon- 
ton  of  Syracuse."  1 

In  intimate  connection  with  his  plan  for  a  university 
was  that  of  Washington  for  a  military  academy  at  West 
Point.  He  had  found  during  the  Revolution  a  great  want 
of  engineers,  and  this  want  caused  Congress  to  accept  the 
services  of  numerous  French  engineers  to  aid  our  country  in 
its  struggle  for  independence. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Washington  lost  no  time 
in  commending  to  Virginia  the  improvement  of  the  Potomac 
and  James  rivers,  the  junction  by  canal  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Albemarle  Sound  of  North  Carolina.  He  soon  after 
proceeded  to  New  York  to  see  the  plans  of  General  Schuy- 
ler  to  unite  the  Mohawk  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  to  Massachusetts  to  see  the  plans  of  the  Merrimac 
Navigation  Company. 

It  was  the  want  of  educated  engineers  for  work  of  this 
kind  that  induced  Generals  Washington,  Lee,  and  Hunting- 
ton,  and  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  year  1783,  to  select  West 
Point  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  military  academy,  and  at  that 

1  1806  Blodget,  Samuel,  Jr.  Economica  :  |  A  Statistical  Manual  |  for  the  | 

United  States  of  America.  |  =  | The  legislature  ought  to  make 

the  people  happy  |  Aristotle  on  government  |  =  | "  Felix  qui 

potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas  "  |  =  |  City  of  Washington :  |  Printed  for  the 
author.  |  =  |  1806,  128  i-viii,  1-202  i-xiv. 

The  certificate  of  copyright  is  in  this  form  : 

Be  it  remembered  that Samuel  Blodget  Jr.  hath  deposited  in  this  office 

the  title  of  a  book  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  but  for  the  benefit  in 
trust  for  the  free  education  fund  of  the  university  founded  by  George  Washing- 
ton in  his  last  will,"  etc. 
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place  such  an  institution  was  essayed,  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, in  1794.  But  from  the  destruction  of  the  building, 
and  its  contained  books  and  apparatus  by  fire,  the  Academy 
was  suspended  until  the  year  1801,  when  Mr.  Jefferson 
renewed  the  action  of  the  law,  and  in  the  following  year, 
1802,  a  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Military  Aca- 
demy was  organized  by  law,  and  established  at  West  Point, 
with  General  Jonathan  Williams,  the  nephew  of  Franklin, 
and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
at  its  head,  and  the  United  States  Military  Philosophical 
Society  was  established  with  the  whole  engineer  corps  of 
the  army  for  a  nucleus. 

This  society  had  for  its  object  "  the  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating of  military  science."  Its  membership  during  the 
ten  years  of  its  existence  included  most  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  country,  civilians  as  well  as  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy.  Meetings  were  held  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
as  well  as  in  West  Point,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
national  scientific  society.1 

The  Patent  Office  also  began  under  Washington,  the  first 
American  patent  system  having  been  founded  by  act  of 
Congress,  April  10,  1790. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  President  Washington 
entered  the  Senate  chamber,  where  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress were  assembled,  and  addressed  them  upon  the  state  of 
the  new  nation.  In  the  speech  of  a  few  minutes,  which  thus 
constituted  the  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  about  a 
third  of  the  space  was  given  to  the  promotion  of  intellectual 
objects — science,  literature,  and  arts.  The  following  expres- 
sion may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  practical  origination  of 

1  At  least  three  fascicles  of  "  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  United  States 
Military  Society  "  were  printed — one  for  the  stated  meeting,  Oct.  6,  1806  [4  °, 
14  pp.]  ;  one  for  an  occasional  meeting  at  Washington,  Jan.  30,  1808  [4  °,  pp. 
1-23  (i)  ]  ;  and  one  for  an  occasional  meeting  at  New  York,  Dec.  28,  1809 
(4  °»  PP-  1-22].  The  MS.  Records,  in  four  volumes,  are  said  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

I  am  indebted  to  Col.  John  M.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  Supt.  of  the  Military 
Academy,  and  to  Gen.  J.  C.  Kelton,  U.  S.  A.,  for  courteous  and  valuable  re- 
plies to  my  letters  of  inquiry. 
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our  patent  system  :  "  I  cannot  forbear  intimating  to  you  the 
expediency  of  giving  effectual  encouragement,  as  well  to 
the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad, 
as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at 
home." 

This  of  course  was  in  direct  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 
tional enactment,  bethought  and  inserted  toward  the 
closing  days  of  the  Convention  in  September,  1787,  em- 
powering Congress  with  such  authority.  Each  House,  the 
Senate  on  the  nth  and  the  Representatives  on  the  I2th, 
sent  a  cordial  response  to  the  President's  address,  reciting 
the  particulars  of  his  discourse,  and  promising,  especially  to 
his  suggestions  for  encouragement  of  science  and  arts,  "  such 
early  attention  as  their  respective  importance  requires  "  ; 
and  the  lower  House  proceeded  rapidly  with  the  work. 
January  I5th  it  was  resolved  that  the  various  measures  indi- 
cated by  the  President  should  be  referred  to  select  commit- 
tees respectively;  and  on  the  25th,  such  a  committee  was 
formed  to  consider  the  encouragement  of  the  "  useful  arts." 
It  consisted  of  Edamus  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  native  of  Ire- 
land; Benjamin  Huntington,  of  Connecticut;  and  Lambert 
Cadwalader,  of  New  Jersey.  On  the  i6th  of  February,  Mr. 
Burke  reported  his  bill,  which  passed  to  its  second  reading 
the  following  day.  It  was  copiously  discussed  and  amended 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  particularly  March  4th,  when 
"the  clause  which  gives  a  party  a  right  to  appeal  to  a  jury 
from  a  decision  of  referees,  it  was  moved  should  be  struck 
out."  After  a  good  deal  of  pointed  and  profitable  remark 
as  to  the  true  sphere  and  function  of  juries,  the  motion  for 
striking  out  was  carried. 

The  next  day,  March  5th,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  on  the  loth,  after  third  reading,  it  passed, 
and  was  carried  to  the  Senate.  Here,  in  a  few  days,  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Charles  Carroll,  of  Mary- 
land, was  chairman,  and  reported  back  the  2Qth  of  March, 
where  it  passed,  with  twelve  amendments,  on  the  3Oth.  On 
the  8th  of  April  it  went  forward  with  the  signatures  of 
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Speaker  and  Vice-President  to  the  President,  who  approved 
it  April  10,  1790.'  The  first  patent  was  granted  on  the  3ist 
of  the  following  July,  to  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  for 
making  "  pot  and  pearl  ashes  "  ;  and  two  more  during  that 
year.* 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State  at  this  period,  under 
which  department  especially  the  patent  system  grew  up  for 
more  than  half  its  first  century,  took  so  keen  an  interest  in 
its  aim  and  workings,  and  gave  such  searching  personal  at- 
tention to  the  issue  of  the  several  patents,  that  he  has  been 
quite  naturally  reputed  as  the  father  of  our  Patent  Office, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  the  bill  itself 
creating  it  proceeded  from  his  own  suggestion.  But  by  a 
comparison  of  dates  this  appears  hardly  possible.  Jefferson 
returned  from  Europe  to  Norfolk  and  Monticello  toward  the 
end  of  1789,  his  mind  deeply  occupied  with  the  stirring 
movements  of  revolution  abroad  ;  during  the  winter  months 
he  was  debating  whether  he  should  accept  the  charge  of  the 
State  Department  offered  him  by  Washington,  making  his 
way  by  slow  stages  from  Virginia  to  New  York,  receiving 
innumerable  ovations,  paying  his  last  visit  to  the  dying 
Franklin,  and  he  only  reached  the  seat  of  government 
March  2 1st,  when  the  legislative  work  on  this  act  was  practi- 
cally finished.  More  than  to  any  other  individual  probably 
the  American  patent  system  looks  for  its  origin  to  the 
Father  of  the  Country.8 

Jefferson  took  great  pride  in  it,  and  gave  personal  con- 
sideration to  every  application  that  was  made  for  patents 
during  the  years  between  1790  and  1793,  while  the  power  of 
revision  and  rejection  granted  by  that  act  remained  in  force. 
It  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  handed  down  to  us  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  that,  when  an  application  for  a  patent 
was  made,  he  would  summon  Mr.  Henry  Knox,  of  Massa- 

1  "  Statutes  at  Large,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  109-112. 

9  Among  the  treasures  of  the  National  Museum  is  a  patent  dated  1796,  signed 
by  Washington  as  President  and  Pickering  as  Secretary  of  State. 

3  The  foregoing  paragraphs  concerning  the  history  of  the  Patent  Office  were 
kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Edward  Farquhar,  for  many  years  its  Assistant 
Librarian. 
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chusetts,  who  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  was  Attorney-General,  these 
officials  being  designated  by  the  act,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  tribunal  to  examine  and  grant  patents  ;  and  that 
these  three  distinguished  officials  would  examine  the  appli- 
cation critically,  scrutinizing  each  point  of  the  specification 
and  claims  carefully  and  vigorously.  The  result  of  this 
examination  was  that,  during  the  first  year,  a  majority 
of  the  applications  failed  to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  only 
three  patents  were  granted.  Every  step  in  the  issuing  of  a 
patent  was  taken  with  great  care  and  caution,  Mr.  Jefferson 
thinking  always  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  officers 
and  the  public  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  import- 
ance. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  office  is  very  interesting, 
especially  since  it  contains  a  record  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  change  effected  by  the  act 
of  1793,  which  he  held,  by  a  promiscuous  granting  of 
exclusive  privileges,  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  monop- 
oly in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  was  against  the  theory 
of  a  popular  government,  and  would  be  pernicious  in  its 
effects. 

In  1812  a  building  was  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  office,  but  this  was  destroyed  in  1836,  and  with  it  most 
of  the  records  which  would  be  necessary  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  early  history  of  American  invention. 

In  the  Patent-Office  building,  and  with  it  destroyed,  there 
was  gathered  a  collection  of  models,  which  was  sometimes 
by  courtesy  called  the  "  American  Museum  of  Art,"  and 
which  afforded  a  precedent  for  the  larger  collection  of 
models  and  natural  products,  which  remained  under  the 
custody  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  until  1858,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  present  National  Museum. 

In  1836  the  patent  system  was  reorganized,  and  most  of 
the  methods  at  present  in  use  were  put  in  operation.  As 
it  now  stands,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  effective 
in  the  world,  and  the  Patent  Office,  judged  by  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  work  it  performs,  although,  perhaps,  not  strictly 
to  be  classed  among  the  scientific  institutions,  is,  neverthe- 
less, entitled  to  such  a  place  by  reason  of  its  large  and 
admirable  corps  of  trained  scientific  experts  serving  on 
the  staff  of  examiners.1 

The  administration  of  John  Adams,  beginning  in  1797, 
was  short  and  turbulent.  Political  strife  prevented  him 
from  making  any  impression  upon  our  scientific  history  ; 
but  it  requires  no  research  to  discern  the  attitude  of  the 
man  who  founded  the  American  Academy,  and  who  drew 
up  the  articles  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and 
science  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

Jefferson,  as  Vice-President,  taking  little  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Administration,  was  at  liberty  to  cultivate  the  sciences. 
When  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  be  inaugurated  Vice- 
President,  he  brought  with  him  a  collection  of  the  fossilized 
bones  of  some  large  quadruped,  and  the  manuscript  of  a 
memoir  upon  them,  which  he  read  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent the  preceding  year. 

**  The  spectacle  of  an  American  Statesman,  coming  to 
take  part  as  a  central  figure  in  the  greatest  political  cere- 
mony of  our  country,  and  bringing  with  him  an  original 
contribution  to  science,  is  certainly,"  as  Luther  has  said, 
"  one  we  shall  not  soon  see  repeated."  a 

In  1801  began  the  administration  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  American  science.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  office,  President  of 

1  See  Official  Gazette,  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  vol.  xii.,  No.  15,  Tuesday,  Oct. 
9,  1877  ;  also  articles  in  Appleton's  and  Johnson's  Cyclopaedias. 

The  history  of  the  Patent  Office  has  never  been  written  ;  a  full  account  of 
its  work,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of  American  invention  is 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

2  See  Jefferson,  "  A  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  Certain  Bones  of  a  Quad- 
ruped, of  the  Clawed  Kind,  in  the  Western  Part  of  Virginia,"  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Transactions,  IV.,  p.  246,  (March  10,  1797);  also  F.  B.  Luther, 
"  Jefferson  as  a  Naturalist,"  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  March, 
1885,  pp.  379-390- 
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the  American  Philosophical  Society  as  well,  and  was  in 
touch  with  all  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  period.  He 
wrote  to  a  correspondent :  "  Nature  intended  me  for  the 
tranquil  pursuits  of  science  by  rendering  them  my  supreme 
delight,"  and  to  another  he  said  :  "  Your  first  letter  gives 
me  information  in  the  line  of  natural  history,  and  the  second 
promises  political  news  ;  the  first  is  my  passion,  the  last  is 
my  duty,  and  therefore  both  desirable." 

"At  times  of  the  fiercest  party  conflict,"  says  Luther, 
"when  less  happily  constituted  minds  would  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  attend  to  the  routine  duties  of  life, 
we  find  him  yielding  to  that  subtle  native  force  which 
all  through  life  was  constantly  drawing  him  away  from 
politics  to  science." 

Thus  during  these  exciting  weeks  in  February,  1801, 
when  Congress  was  vainly  trying  to  untangle  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  tie  vote  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
when  every  politician  at  the  capital  was  busy  with  schemes 
and  counter-schemes,  this  man,  whose  political  fate  was  bal- 
anced on  a  razor's  edge,  was  corresponding  with  Dr.  Wistar 
in  regard  to  some  bones  of  the  mammoth  which  he  had  just 
procured  from  Shawangunk  in  New  York.  Again,  in  1808, 
when  the  excitement  over  the  "  Embargo  "  was  highest,  and 
when  every  day  brought  fresh  denunciations  of  him  and  his 
policy,  he  was  carrying  on  his  geological  studies  in  the 
White  House  itself.  Under  his  direction  upward  of  three 
hundred  specimens  of  fossil  bones  had  been  brought  from 
the  famous  Big  Bone  Lick  and  spread  in  one  of  the  large 
unfinished  rooms  of  the  Presidential  mansion.  Dr.  Wistar 
was  asked  to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  select  such  as  were 
needed  to  complete  the  collection  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. The  exploration  of  the  lick  was  made  at  the  private 
expense  of  Jefferson  through  the  agency  of  General  William 
Clarke,  the  Western  explorer,  and  this  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  American  governmental  work  in  pale- 
ontology. 

His  scientific  tendencies  led  to  much  criticism,  of  which 
the  well-known  lines  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  "  The  Em- 
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bargo,"  afford  a  very  mild  example.1  He  cast  all  calumny 
aside  with  the  remark  "  that  he  who  had  nothing  to  conceal 
from  the  press  had  nothing  to  fear  from  it,"  and  calmly 
went  on  his  way.  The  senior  members  of  his  Cabinet  were 
James  Madison,  a  man  of  the  most  enlightened  sympathy 
with  science,  and  Gallatin,  one  of  the  earliest  American  phi- 
lologists; while  one  of  his  strongest  supporters  in  Congress 
was  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  a  mighty  promoter  of  scien- 
tific interests  in  his  native  State,  whom  Adams  wittily 
describes  as  "  chemist,  botanist,  naturalist,  physician,  and 
politician,  who  supported  the  Republican  party  because 
Jefferson  was  its  leader,  and  Jefferson  because  he  was  a 
philosopher." 

During  this  administration  the  project  for  a  great  national 
institution  of  learning  was  revived  by  Joel  Barlow.  In 
1800,  when  Barlow  was  the  American  Minister  in  Paris,  he 
said  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Baldwin  :  "  I  have  been  writing  a 
long  letter  to  Jefferson  on  quite  another  subject.  It  is 
about  learned  societies,  universities,  public  instruction,  and 
the  advantages  you  and  I  have  of  doing  something  great 
and  good  if  you  will  take  it  up  on  proper  principles.  If  you 
will  put  me  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  as  I  propose,  and 
give  it  that  support  which  you  ought  to  do,  you  can't  ima- 
gine what  a  garden  it  would  make  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  a  great  project,  and  only  want  the  time  and  means  to 
carry  it  into  effect."  s 

M.  Dupont  de  Nemours  was  also  corresponding  with 
Jefferson  upon  the  same  subject,  and  his  work,  "  Sur  1* Edu- 
cation Nationale  dans  les  Etats  Unis,"  published  in  Paris  in 
1800,  was  written  at  his  request.3 

Barlow  returned  to  the  American  States  in  1805,  and 
almost  his  first  public  act  after  his  arrival,  we  are  told,  was 

1  "  Go,  wretch,  resign  the  Presidential  chair  ; 
Disclose  thy  secret  measures,  foul  or  fair. 
Go,  search  with  curious  eyes  for  horned  frogs 
'Mid  the  wild  wastes  of  Louisianian  bogs, 
Or  where  the  Ohio  rolls  his  turbid  stream 
Dig  for  huge  bones,  thy  glory  and  thy  theme. " 

8  Todd,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Barlow,"  p.  208. 

3  Adams:  "  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,"  p.  49,  et  seq. 
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to  issue  a  prospectus  in  which  he  forcibly  and  eloquently  de- 
picted the  necessity  and  advantages  of  a  National  Scientific 
Institution. 

This  was  to  consist  of  a  central  university  at  or  near  the 
seat  of  government,  and,  as  far  as  might  seem  practicable  or 
advisable,  other  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  educa- 
tion, either  in  Washington  or  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  printing-presses  for  the  use  of  the 
Institution,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  apparatus  for  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  and  gardens  for  botany  and  agricultural 
experiments. 

The  Institution  was  to  encourage  science  by  all  means  in 
its  power,  by  correspondence,  by  premiums  and  by  scholar- 
ships, and  to  publish  school-books  at  cost  of  printing. 

The  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  the  Mint,  and  the 
Patent  Office  were  to  be  connected  with  the  university,  and 
there  was  also  to  be  a  general  depository  of  the  results  of 
scientific  research  and  of  the  discoveries  by  voyages  and 
travels,  actually  the  equivalent  of  a  national  museum. 

"  In  short,"  wrote  Barlow,  "  no  rudiment  of  knowledge 
should  be  below  its  attention,  no  height  of  improvement 
above  its  ambition,  no  corner  of  an  empire  beyond  its 
vigilant  activity  for  collecting  and  diffusing  information." ' 

The  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  organ  of  the 
administration  in  1806,  commented  favorably  upon  the  plan 
of  Barlow. 

"  This  gentleman,"  wrote  he,  "  whose  mind  has  been  enlarged  by  extensive 
observation,  by  contemplating  man  under  almost  every  variety  of  aspect  in 
which  he  appears,  and  whose  sentiments  have  been  characterized  by  an  uni- 
formly zealous  devotion  to  liberty,  has  most  justly  embraced  the  opinion  that 
the  duration  as  well  as  perfection  of  republicanism  in  this  country  will  depend 
upon  the  prevalence  of  correct  information,  itself  dependent  upon  the  education 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Having  raised  himself,  as  we  understand,  to 

1  See  text  of  prospectus  in  Appendix  C  to  this  paper,  or  in  National 
Intelligencer,  Washington,  1806,  August  ist,  and  November  24th.  The  original 
publication,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Congressional  Library,  recently 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  Spofford,  is  a  pamphlet,  anonymously  published, 
with  the  date  of  Washington,  24th  January,  1806. — 

Prospectus  |  of  a  |  National  Institution,  |  to  be  |  established  |  in  the  |  United 

States  |  =  |  Washington  City :  |  Printed  by  Samuel  H.  Smith  | |  1806— 

8%  pp.  1-44. 
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a  state  of  pecuniary  independence,  he  has  returned  to  his  native  country,  with 
a  determination  of  devoting  his  whole  attention  and  labors  to  those  objects 
which  are  best  calculated  to  improve  its  state  of  society,  its  science,  literature, 
and  education.  The  disinterested  exertions  of  such  a  man  merit  the  national 
attention."  l 

Barlow's  prospectus,  we  are  told,  was  circulated  through- 
out the  country,  and  met  with  so  favorable  a  response  that 
in  1806  he  drew  up  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Insti- 
tution, which  Mr.  Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  which  passed  to  a  second  reading,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  which  never  reported,  and  so  was  lost. 

Barlow's  National  Institution  resembled  more  closely 
the  House  of  Salomon  in  "The  New  Atlantis"  of  Bacon 
than  it  did  the  eminently  practical  university  project  of 
Washington.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what 
extent  President  Jefferson  was  in  sympathy  with  Barlow. 
The  mind  which  a  few  years  later  directed  the  organization 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  could  scarcely  have  approved 
all  the  features  of  the  Kalorama  plan.  He  was  undoubtedly 
at  this  time  anxious  that  a  national  university  should  be 
founded,  as  is  shown  by  his  messages  to  Congress  in  1806 
and  i8o8,a  though  it  is  probable  that  he  wished  it  to  be 
erected  in  some  convenient  part  of  Virginia,  rather  than  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  The  project  for  transplanting  to 
America  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Geneva,  which,  but 
for  the  opposition  of  Washington,  would  probably  have  been 
attempted  in  1794,  had  reference  rather  to  the  formation  of 
a  State  University,  national  in  influence,  than  to  a  central 
federal  institution.8 

Although  Barlow's  plan  was,  in  its  details,  much  too 
elaborate  for  the  times,  the  fundamental  ideas  were  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  and  led  to  very  important  and  far-reaching 
results. 

Barlow  expected,  of  course,  that  his  Institution  should  be 
established  and  maintained  at  government  cost.  This  was 
soon  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  those  who  were  inter- 

1  National  Intelligencer,  Nov.  24,  1806. 

3  Henry  Adams:  "History  of  the  United  States,"  1805-1809,  i.,  346, 
347  ;  ii.,  365.  *  Adams  :  op.  cit.,  pp.  45-6. 
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ested  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  capital  soon 
had  recourse  to  the  idea  of  beginning  the  work  at  private 
expense,  relying  upon  government  aid  for  its  future 
advancement. 

Barlow's  classmate,  Josiah  Meigs,  his  friend  and  neighbor 
Thomas  Law,  aided  by  Edward  Cutbush,  Judge  Cranch,  and 
other  citizens  of  Washington  proceeded,  forthwith,  to  at- 
tempt that  which  the  politicians  dared  not. 

The  essential  features  of  Barlow's  plan  were : 

1.  The   advancement   of   knowledge   by   associations   of 
scientific  men ;  and 

2.  The  dissemination  of  its  rudiments  by  the  instruction 
of  youth.1 

To  meet  the  first  of  these  requirements  they  organized 
the  Columbian  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  1819;  and  for  the  second,  the  Columbian  Col- 
lege, incorporated  in  1821.  Most  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbian  Institute  were  also  among  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  college.  Dr.  Josiah  Meigs,  the  friend 
and  classmate  of  Barlow,  the  president  of  the  institute  from 
1819  to  1821,  was  an  incorporator,  and  a  member  of  the 
first  faculty  of  the  college.3 

Dr.  Edward  Cutbush,  the  founder  of  the  Columbian  In- 
stitute, was  also  a  professor,  as  well  as  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall, 
Dr.  Alexander  McWilliams,  and  Judge  William  Cranch, 
and  in  publications  made  at  the  time  these  men  distinctly 
proposed  to  realize  the  aspirations  of  Washington,  for  the 
creation  of  a  great  National  University  at  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  in  this  cause  President  Mon- 
roe gave  to  the  Columbian  College  his  public  support  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  a  later  day,  when  an 
hour  of  need  overtook  the  college,  John  Quincy  Adams 
became  one  of  its  saving  benefactors.3 

1  4<  The  Old  Bachelor,"  by  William  Wirt,  p.  186. 

8  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  James  C.  Welling,  President  of  the  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, for  much  important  information  concerning  this  and  other  matter 
discussed  in  the  present  paper. 

3  James  C.  Welling  :  "  The  .Columbian  University,"  Washington,  1889, 
p.  i. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  President  Monroe  in  1821,  indicates  that  the 
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The  Columbian  Institute  was  granted  the  use  of  rooms  in 
the  Capitol  building  under  the  present  Congressional  Library 
Hall,  which  became  a  centre  of  the  scientific  and  literary  in- 
terests of  Washington,  and  its  annual  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  Southard, 
Clay,  Everett,  Meigs  and  Adams  delivered  addresses  upon 
matters  of  science  and  political  economy  to  large  assem- 
blages of  public  men.  In  1819,  Josiah  Meigs,  its  president, 
writing  to  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  said : 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  Congress  will,  before  they 
rise,  give  the  Institute  a  few  acres  of  ground  for  our  build- 
public  men  of  the  day  were  not  unwilling  that  the  institution  should  be 
regarded  as  one  of  national  scope  : 

WASHINGTON,  March  28,  1821. 
SIR: 

I  avail  myself  of  this  mode  of  assuring  you  of  my  earnest  desire  that  the 
College  which  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Congress  at  the  last  session,  by 
the  title  of  "  The  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of  Columbia "  may 
accomplish  all  the  useful  purposes  for  which  it  was  established  ;  and  I  add, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  hopes  of 
those  who  have  so  patriotically  contributed  to  advance  it  to  its  present  stage 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Its  commencement  will  be  under  circumstances  very  favorable  to  its  success. 
The  act  of  incorporation  is  well  digested,  looks  to  the  proper  objects,  and 
grants  the  powers  well  adapted  to  their  attainment.  The  establishment  of 
the  institution  within  the  Federal  District  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  and  of 
all  the  departments  of  the  government  will  secure  to  the  young  men  who  may 
be  educated  in  it  many  important  advantages,  among  which  the  opportunity 
which  it  will  afford  them  of  hearing  the  debates  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  important  subjects,  must  be  obvious  to  all. 

With  these  peculiar  advantages,  this  institution,  if  it  receives  hereafter  the 
proper  encouragement,  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  useful  to  the  nation. 
Under  this  impression,  I  trust  that  such  encouragement  will  not  be  withheld 

from  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  MONROE. 

The  donation  of  $25,000  made  to  the  Columbian  College  in  1832  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  report  from  the  Committee  in  House  of  Representatives  on  District 
of  Columbia, 

That  report  may  be  found  in  "  Reports  of  Committees,  First  Session,  22d 
Congress  (1831-2),"  vol.  iii.,  Report  No.  334. 

After  reciting  the  early  history  of  the  college  the  report  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  Few  institutions  present  as  strong  claims  to  the  patronage  of  Government 
as  that  in  behalf  of  which  the  forementioned  memorial  has  been  presented. 
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ing  and  for  a  Botanic  Garden.  Mr.  Barlow  made  great 
efforts  to  obtain  this  object  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  He 
could  do  nothing — but  prejudices  which  then  were  of  the 
density  of  a  thunder-cloud  are  now  as  tenuous  as  the  tail  of 
a  comet."  ' 

On  the  ground  granted  by  Congress,  a  botanical  garden 
was  established  by  the  Society,  in  1822,  or  1823,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  Department  and  the  consular 
service.  In  1829  the  Society  applied  to  Congress  for 
pecuniary  aid,  which  was  not  granted.3 

(The  Report  is  made  in  answer  to  a  memorial  of  the  President  and  Trustees 
of  the  College,  asking  Congress  to  make  a  donation  to  the  College  '  from 
the  sale  of  public  lots  or  from  such  other  source  as  Congress  may  think 
proper  to  direct.')  Its  location  near  the  seat  of  Government,  its  salubrious 
middle  climate,  and  other  advantages,  and  the  commendable  efforts  of 
the  present  trustees  and  professors  to  sustain  it,  justly  entitle  it  to  public 
beneficence. 

"  The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  United  States  over  persons  and  prop- 
erty within  the  District  of  Columbia  is  unquestioned.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
made  grants  of  portions  of  the  public  lands  to  seminaries  of  learning  situated 
within  the  limits  of  States  and  Territories  where  such  lands  lie.  The  Consti- 
tution having  thus  confided  to  the  care  of  the  National  Legislature  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Congress  having  made  liberal 
donations  out  of  the  National  domain  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  education, 
in  all  the  other  districts  within  which  the  General  Government  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  it  would  seem  to  be  cruel  injustice  to  refuse  the  small  boon  now 
recommended.  These  considerations  induce  the  hope  that  the  proposed  dona- 
tion will  be  exempt  from  all  opposition  not  founded  in  doubts  of  the  just 
claim  to  patronage  of  the  institution  for  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  designed. 
And  these  claims,  it  is  fully  believed,  will  stand  the  test  of  the  severest 
scrutiny." 

The  report  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken  was  made  February  27, 
1832  (to  accompany  House  Bill,  No.  422),  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland  (on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia),  in  answer  to  memorial 
of  the  Trustees  and  the  President  of  the  Columbian  College. 

1  "  Life  of  Josiah  Meigs,"  p.  102. 

2  The   original  members  of    the   Columbian   Institute   were  :    Hon.    John 
Quincy  Adams;   Colonel  George  Bomford,   U.S.A.;  Dr.  John  A.  Brereton, 
U.S.A.;    Dr.    Edward   Cutbush,    U.S.N.;   Asbury   Dickins,    Esq.;  Joseph 
Gales,   Jr.,  Esq.;   Dr.  Henry  Huntt ;    Thomas   Law,  Esq.;    Edmund   Law, 
Esq.;  Dr.  George  W.  May;  Alexander  McWilliams,  Esq.  ;  William  Winston 
Seaton,  Esq.;  Samuel  H.  Smith,  Esq.;  William  Thornton,  Esq.;  Hon.  Roger 
C.  Weightman. 

Among  the  later  members  were  Dr.  Joseph  Lovell,  U.  S.  A. ;  Colonel  Isaac 
Roberdeau  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Sewell ;  Judge  William  Cranch  ;  Hon.  Henry  Clay ; 
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The  Columbian  University  was  also  an  applicant  for  gov- 
ernment aid,  which  it  received  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  in 
1832,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  institution  of  national 
importance,  organized  by  private  individuals  to  do  work 
legitimately  within  the  domain  of  governmental  responsi- 
bilities.1 

Hon.  John  McLean  ;  Hon.  Richard  Rush ;  Hon.  S.  L.  Southard ;  Hon. 
William  Wirt ;  Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  U.  S.  N.;  Hon.  J.  M.  Berrien  ; 
Hon.  J.  C  Calhoun  :  Rev.  Obadiah  Brown  ;  and  Rev.  William  Staughton. 

The  minutes  of  the  Columbian  Institute  are  not  to  be  found.  The  treasurer's 
book  is  in  the  National  Museum. 

1  This  appropriation  was  made  on  the  strength  of  a  report  by  Senator  Bar- 
bour,  of  Virginia,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  the  long  recognized  "utility  of  a  central  literary  estab- 
lishment" and  to  the  failures  of  the  recommendations  of  Washington  and 
Madison,  he  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  enterprise,  which  was  as  follows  : 

"At  length  a  few  enterprising  and  patriotic  individuals  attempted  to 
achieve  by  voluntary  donations  that  which  it  had  been  supposed  could  be 
effected  only  by  the  power  of  Congress. 

"  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  distinguished  success.  One  individual  in 
particular,  the  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  with  an  unwearied  industry  and  an  unyield- 
ing perseverance  which  prompted  him  to  traverse  every  part  of  the  Union  in 
pursuit  of  aid  to  this  beneficent  object,  contributed  principally  to  that  success. 

"  The  funds  thus  acquired  were  faithfully  and  judiciously  applied  to  this 
object  .  .  .  Application  was  made  to  Congress  for  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  passed  February  9,  1821.  This,  however,  was  all  the  aid  which 
Congress  dispensed. 

"  The  accompanying  document  shows  that  there  have  been  expended  in 
this  institution  $80,000,  of  which  only  $50,000  have  been  procured  ;  and  as  a 
consequence  the  institution  is  embarrassed  by  a  debt  to  the  amount  of  $30,000. 
.  .  .  Under  the  circumstances  the  individuals  who  have  thus  generously 
devoted  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  this  establishment,  and  who  have  dis- 
interestedly pledged  their  independence  upon  the  success  of  the  College, 
present  themselves  to  Congress  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  protection  by  a 
pecuniary  grant.  .  .  . 

"  The  committee  in  reviewing  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  characterize 
the  origin  of  this  establishment,  its  progress,  and  the  great  benefits  it  promises 
to  society,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  application  is  reasonable.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  had  such  an  establishment  grown  up,  under  similar  circumstances 
in  either  of  the  States  it  would  receive  the  helping  hand  of  its  Legislature. 
Congress  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  this  establishment,  from  its  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  within  the  District,  &c.,  &c." 

Report  of  Mr.  Barbour  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
whom  was  referred  the  Memorial  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Columbian  College. — 
April  19,  1824.— Senate.— i8th  Congress,  ist  Session  (67).  80-83  PP- 
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The  Columbian  College  received  nearly  one  third  of  its 
original  endowment  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  remainder  perhaps  one  half  was  contributed 
by  men  like  President  Adams,  whose  sole  interest  in  it  was 
a  patriotic  one. 

During  Jackson's  presidency  all  ideas  of  centralization, 
even  in  scientific  matters,  appear  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
favor, and  the  Columbian  Institute  and  the  Columbian 
College  were  forced  to  abandon  their  hopes  for  govern- 
mental aid.  The  Institute  languished  and  dropped  out  of 
existence,  while  the  College,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
a  church  organization  (which  finally  dropped  it  in  1846), 
and  through  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  one  of  whom,  a 
citizen  of  Washington,  gave  it  property  to  the  value  of 
$200,000,  has  grown  to  be  a  university  in  name  and  scope, 
and  is  included  among  the  thirteen  "  foundations  comprising 
groups  of  related  faculties,  colleges,  or  schools,"  enumerated 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1886-7. 

Although  it  has  not  since  1832  made  any  claims  for 
government  aid,  nor  assumed  to  be  in  any  way  a  ward 
of  the  nation,  its  early  history  is  significant,  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  the  project  for  a  National  University, 
which  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  before  the  people. 
The  government  has  since  established  in  Washington  City 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  which  it  still  maintains,  and 
the  Howard  University,  intended  primarily  for  the  freedman, 
but  open  to  all. 

The  founders  of  the  Columbian  Institute  and  the  Colum- 
bian University  were  building  better  than  they  knew,  for 
they  were  not  only  advancing  knowledge  in  their  own  day 
and  generation,  but  they  were  educating  public  opinion 
for  a  great  opportunity,  which  soon  came  in  the  form  of 
a  gift  to  the  nation  from  beyond  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  the 
Smithson  bequest. 

The  story  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  remarkable 
one.  Smithson  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  chemist  and  mineralogist  of 
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well  recognized  position.  The  friend  and  associate  of  many 
of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  England,  he  found  it  advisa- 
ble, for  reasons  connected  with  his  family  history,  to  pass 
most  of  his  life  upon  the  Continent.  A  man  of  ample 
fortune,  he  associated  with  men  of  similar  tastes,  and 
died  in  1829,  leaving  in  trust  to  the  United  States  prop- 
erty now  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  to  establish  at  the  national  capital  "  an  in- 
stitution for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  No  one  has  been  able  to  explain  why  he  did  this. 
He  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  friend  or  correspondent  in  the 
United  States,  and  had  made  known  to  no  one  his  intention 
of  establishing  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  new  world.1 

It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  he  knew  Barlow 
when  American  Minister  in  Paris,  and  that  the  Prospectus 
of  the  National  Institution,  or  the  treatise  by  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  may  have  attracted  his  attention.  He  was  aware  of 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  obtain  national  support  at  the 
start  for  scientific  uses,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  founding, 
with  his  own  means,  an  organization  which  should,  he  fore- 
saw, grow  into  national  importance.  Any  one  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  compare  the  criticisms  and  objections  to  Barlow's 
project,  as  set  forth  in  Wirt's  essay  in  "  The  Old  Bachelor,"  * 
with  those  which  were  urged  in  Congress  and  the  public  press 
in  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Smithson  bequest 
thirty  years  later,  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  impressed  by  the 
similarity  of  tone  and  argument. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  its  dependencies  and 
affiliations,  corresponds  perhaps  more  closely  at  the  present 
time  to  Barlow's  "  National  Institution  "  than  any  organiza- 

1  The  only  suggestion  which  has  ever  been  offered  is  that  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Rhees,  in  his  history  of  "  James  Smithson  and  his  Bequest,"  in  which  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  library  of  Smithson  was  a  copy  of  "  Travels 
through  North  America,"  published  in  1807,  by  Isaac  Weld,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  which  he  describes  the  city  of  Washington,  and  refers  to  it 
prophetically  as  likely  some  time  to  become  the  intellectual  and  political  centre 
of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 

a  The  Old  Bachelor,  Baltimore :    F.  Lucas,  jun.  small  8°,  pp.  1-235  page 
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tion  existing  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  names  of  its  three 
secretaries — Henry,  the  physicist  (in  office  from  1846  to  1878); 
Baird,  the  naturalist  (Assistant  Secretary  from  1850  to  1878  ; 
Secretary,  1878-1887);  and  Langley,  the  astronomer,  suggest 
in  a  few  words  the  main  features  of  its  history. 

Recurring  to  Jefferson's  Presidency,  it  should  be  noted 
that  its  most  important  scientific  features  were  the  inception 
of  the  system  of  scientific  surveys  of  the  public  domain,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Coast  Survey.  The  first  was  most 
peculiarly  Jefferson's  own,  and  was  the  outcome  of  more 
than  twenty  years  of  earnest  endeavor. 

The  apathy  of  the  British  government  in  colonial  times 
in  the  matter  of  explorations  of  the  American  continent  is 
inexplicable.  Halley,  the  philosopher  and  mathematician, 
was  in  charge  of  a  fruitless  expedition  in  1699;  and  Ellis,  in 
1746,  explored  Hudson's  Bay  under  government  auspices, 
searching  for  a  northwest  passage. 

The  first  inland  exploring  expedition  under  government 
auspices  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Governor  Spotswood,  of 
Virginia,  who  in  1724,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  young 
colonists,  made  an  excursion  to  the  summit  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  lay  beyond. 

Nothing  else  was  done  in  colonial  days,  although  it  would 
appear  that  Jefferson,  and  doubtless  others  as  well  as  he, 
had  in  mind  the  importance  of  exploring  the  great  North- 
west. In  the  recently  published  life  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  the  story  is  told  of  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  James 
Maury,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  instructor  of  youth,  in 
Walker  Parish,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  who  numbered 
among  his  pupils  three  boys  who  afterward  became  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  five  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  He  was  a  quiet  thinker— a  serene 
old  man  who  gave  the  week  to  contemplative  thought  and 
to  his  school,  and  Sunday  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  1756  he  was  already  dazzled  by  the  rising  glory  of  the 
new  country.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  great 
Northwest.  The  Missouri  was  a  myth  at  that  time.  Cox 
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had  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  reported  the  existence  of  such  a  stream,  but  all  beyond 
was  shrouded  in  mystery. 

"'But  see,'  said  the  aged  clergyman,  pointing  with  trembling  finger  and 
eager  eye  to  the  map  of  the  North  American  continent — '  see,  there  must  be 
a  large  river  in  that  direction  ;  mountains  are  there,  and  beyond  them  there 
must  be  a  stream  to  correspond  with  the  vast  river  on  this  side  of  the  chain '  ; 
and  by  a  process  of  reasoning  based  on  physical  geography,  he  pointed  out  to 
his  pupils  (Thomas  Jefferson  among  them),  the  existence  of  the  line  of  the 
river  as  accurately  as  Le  Verrier  did  the  place  of  Neptune  in  the  firmament, 
and  predicted  that  a  great  highway  to  the  West  would  some  day  be  opened  in 
this  direction."  l 

It  would  appear  that  Jefferson  never  forgot  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  venerable  teacher.  While  Minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Paris  in  1785,  he  became  acquainted  with  John 
Ledyard,  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  genius,  of  some  science, 
and  of  fearless  courage  and  enterprise,  who  had  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  on  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific.  "  I  suggested 
to  him,"  writes  Jefferson,  "  the  enterprise  of  exploring  the 
western  part  of  our  continent  by  passing  through  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Kamtschatka,  and  procuring  a  passage  thence  in 
some  of  the  Russian  vessels  to  Nootka  Sound,  whence  he 
might  make  his  way  across  the  continent  to  the  United 
States.1  He  proceeded  to  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Kamtchatka,  and  was  there  obliged  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters,  and  when  preparing  in  the  spring  to  resume  his 
journey,  he  was  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  carried  back  in  a  close  carriage  to  Poland. 
"  Thus,"  says  Jefferson,  "  failed  the  first  attempt  to  explore 
the  western  part  of  our  northern  continent." 

In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Madison,  dated  Paris,  July  19,  1788, 
Jefferson  tells  the  story  of  Ledyard's  failure,  and  of  his 
departure  on  an  expedition  up  the  Nile.  "  He  promises  me," 
continues  Jefferson,  "if  he  escapes  through  his  journey,  he 
will  go  to  Kentucky,  and  endeavor  to  penetrate  westerly 
to  the  South  Sea."  Ledyard  died  in  Africa. 

1  "  Life  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,"  by  Mrs.  D.  F.  M.  Corbin,  London, 
1888,  p.  6. 
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The  proposed  expedition  of  Ledyard,  though  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  the  American  Minister  in  Paris,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  governmental  effort.  It  is  of 
interest,  however,  as  leading  up  to  the  second  attempt, 
which  also  was  inspired  and  placed  on  foot  by  Jefferson. 

"  In  1792,"  writes  Jefferson,  "  I  proposed  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  that  we  should  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription to  engage  some  competent  person  to  explore  those 
regions  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  by  ascending  the 
Missouri,  crossing  the  Stony  Mountains,  and  descending  the 
nearest  river  to  the  Pacific.1 

"  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  being  then  stationed  at 
Charlottesville  on  the  recruiting  service,  warmly  solicited  me 
to  obtain  for  him  the  execution  of  that  object.  I  told  him 
that  it  was  proposed  that  the  person  engaged  should  be 
attended  by  a  single  companion  only,  to  avoid  exciting 
alarm  among  the  Indians.  This  did  not  deter  him  ;  but 
Mr.  Andr£  Michaux,  a  professed  botanist,  author  of  the 
'Flora  Boreali-Americana/  and  of  the  '  Histoire  des  Chenes 
de  rAmerique,'  offering  his  services,  they  were  accepted.  He 
received  his  instructions,  and  when  he  had  reached  Ken- 
tucky in  the  prosecution  of  his  journey,  he  was  overtaken 
by  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  France,  then  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  relinquish  the  expedition,  and  to  pursue  elsewhere 
the  botanical  inquiries  on  which  he  was  employed  by  the 
government,  and  thus  failed  the  second  attempt  to  explore 
that  region."  a 

1  Jefferson  does  not  mention  in  this  connection  the  well-known  fact  that  he 
himself  became  personally  responsible  for  raising  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
guineas  from  private  sources,  to  secure  the  sending  out  of  this  expedition. 

2  The  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  a  letter  written  to  me  shortly  before  his  death, 
remarks:    "I  have  reason  to  think  that  Michaux  suggested  to  Jefferson  the 
expedition  which  the  latter  was  active  in  sending  over  to  the  Pacific.     I  won- 
der if  he  put  off  Michaux  for  the  sake  of  having  it  in  American  hands." 

I  think  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  been  written,  that  the  pro- 
ject had  been  considered  by  Jefferson  long  before  Michaux  came  into  America. 
A  statement  parallel  to  that  of  Jefferson  is  found  in  the  brief  biography  of 
Michaux  prefixed  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  to  his  reprint  of  the  Journal  of 
Andre  Michaux,  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,"  vol.  xxvi.,  No.  129,  page  4  :  "  The  French  Government  was  anxious 
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It  is  related  by  Jefferson,  in  his  "  memoranda  of  conversa- 
tions," that  Judge  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  told  him,  in 
1800,  that  Michaux  was  not  only  a  botanical  agent  of  the 
French,  but  a  political  emissary,  and  that  he  held  a  commis- 
sion as  commissary  for  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards, 

in  1785  to  introduce  into  the  Royal  plantations  the  most  valuable  trees  of 
eastern  North  America,  and  Michaux  was  selected  for  this  undertaking.  He 
was  instructed  to  explore  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  gather  seeds  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  and  to  establish  a  nursery  near  New  York  for 
their  reception,  and  afterwards  to  send  them  to  France,  where  they  were  to  be 
planted  in  the  park  of  Rambouillet.  He  was  directed  also  to  send  game-birds 
from  America,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  the  plantations  of  Ameri- 
can trees.  Michaux,  accompanied  by  his  son,  then  fifteen  years  old,  arrived 
in  New  York  in  October,  1785.  Here  during  two  years  he  made  his  principal 
residence,  establishing  a  nursery  of  which  all  trace  has  now  disappeared,  and 
making  a  number  of  short,  botanical  journeys  into  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  The  fruits  of  these  preliminary  explorations,  including  12 
boxes  of  seeds,  5,000  seedling  trees,  and  a  number  of  live  partridges  were  sent 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

"  Michaux's  first  visit  to  South  Carolina  was  made  in  September,  1787.  He 
found  Charleston  a  more  suitable  place  for  his  nurseries,  and  made  that  city 
his  headquarters  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  America. 

"  Michaux's  journeys  in  this  country  after  his  establishment  in  Charleston  are 
detailed  in  the  journal  (printed  in  the  place  already  referred  to).  They  cover 
the  territory  of  North  America  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Indian  River  of 
Florida,  and  from  the  Bahama  Islands  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
His  ambition  to  carry  out  his  instructions  was  equalled  only  by  his  courage  and 
industry.  The  history  of  botanical  explorations  accords  no  greater  display  of 
fortitude  and  enthusiasm  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  than  Michaux  showed  in  his 
journey  to  the  headquarters  of  Savannah  River  in  December,  1788,  when  his 
zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Shortia  on  the  return  from  his  visit  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  hardship  of  his  last  journey  even  did  not  satisfy  his 
craving  for  adventure  and  discovery,  and  shortly  after  his  return  he  laid  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  a  proposition  to  explore  the  unknown 
region  which  lay  beyond  the  Missouri.  His  proposition  was  well  received. 
The  sum  of  % 5,000  was  raised  by  subscription  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  all  arrangements  were  made,  and  he  was  about  ready  to  start  when 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  Minister  of  the  French  Republic,  lately  arrived  in 
New  York,  to  proceed  to  Kentucky  to  execute  some  business  growing  out 
of  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
Louisiana." 

"  It  was  this  suggestion  of  Michaux,  no  doubt,"  says  Sargent  in  concluding 
this  reference,  "  which  led  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  regarded  him  with  great 
favor,  to  send  a  few  years  later  the  first  trans-continental  expedition  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific."  Prof.  Sargent,  like  Dr.  Gray,  has  evidently  not  been 
in  possession  of  the  history  of  Jefferson's  early  interest  in  this  matter. 
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planned  by  Genet  in  connection  with  a  plot  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  eastern  Mississippi  Valley  for  France.1 

"In  1803,"  continues  Jefferson,  "the  act  of  establishing 
trading  houses  with  the  Indian  tribes  being  about  to  expire, 
some  modifications  of  it  were  recommended  to  Congress  by 
a  confidential  message  of  January  i8th,  and  an  extension  of 
its  views  to  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way,  the  message  proposed  sending  an  exploring  party 
to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  to  cross  the  highlands, 
and  follow  the  best  water-communication  which  offered 
itself  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Congress  approved 
the  proposition  and  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.  Captain  Lewis,  who  had  then  been  near 
two  years  with  me  as  private  secretary,  immediately  renewed 
his  solicitation  to  have  the  direction  of  the  party." 

In  his  life  of  Lewis,  prefixed  to  the  history  of  the 
expedition,  Jefferson  gives  in  full  an  account  of  Lewis's 
preparation  for  the  expedition,  including  his  instruction  in 
astronomical  observation  by  Andrew  Ellicott,  and  also  a 
full  text  of  the  instructions,  signed  by  him,  addressed  to 
Lewis  and  his  associate,  Captain  William  Clarke.  Captain 
Lewis  left  Washington  on  the  5th  of  July,  1803,  and 
proceeded  to  Pittsburg.  Delays  of  preparation,  difficul- 
ties of  navigation  down  the  Ohio,  and  other  obstructions 
retarded  his  arrival  at  Cahoki  until  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  until  the  ice  should 
break  up  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  His  mission  accom- 
plished, he  returned  to  St.  Louis  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1806. 

"  Never,"  says  Jefferson,  "  did  a  similar  event  excite  more  joy  through  the 
United  States.  The  humblest  of  its  citizens  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
issue  of  the  journey,  and  looked  forward  with  impatience  for  the  information 
it  would  furnish.  The  anxiety,  too,  for  the  safety  of  the  corps  had  been  kept 
in  a  state  of  excitement  by  lugubrious  rumors  circulated  from  time  to  time  on 
uncertain  authorities,  and  uncontradicted  by  letters  or  other  direct  information, 
from  the  time  they  had  left  the  Mandan  towns  on  their  ascent  up  the  river,  in 
April  of  the  preceding  year,  1805,  until  their  actual  return  to  St.  Louis." 

The  second  expedition  towards  the  West  was  also  sent  out 
during  Jefferson's  administration,  being  that  under  the  com- 

1  "  Jefferson's  Writings,"  ed.  T.  J.  Randolph,  iv.,  pp.  513,  514. 
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mand  of  Gen.  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who  was  sent  to  explore  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  western  parts  of 
"  Louisiana,"  continuing  as  far  west  as  Pike's  Peak,  the  name 
of  which  still  remains  as  a  memorial  of  this  enterprise.1 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  was  followed,  in  due 
course  and  in  rapid  succession,  by  others,  some  geographical, 
some  geological,  some  for  special  researches,  and  some  more 
comprehensive  in  character. 

To  those  who  are  in  the  least  degree  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  American  exploration,  the  names  of  Long,  Cass  and 
Schoolcraft,  Bonneville,  Nicollet,  Fremont,  Sitgreaves,  Wizli- 
zenus,  Foster  and  Whitney,  Owen,  Stansbury,  Abert,  Marcy, 
Stevens,  Gunnison,  Beckwith,  Whipple,  Williamson,  Parke, 
Pope,  Emory,  Bartlett,  Bryan,  Magraw,  Johnston,  Campbell, 
Warren,  Twining,  Ives,  Beale,  Simpson,  Lander,  McClellan, 
Mullan,  Raynolds,  Heap,  Jones,  Ruffner,  Ludlow,  Maguire, 
Macomb,  and  Stone  will  bring  up  the  memory  of  much  ad- 
venturous exploration  and  a  vast  amount  of  good  scientific 
work  ;  while  to  mention  Hayden,  Wheeler,  King,  and 
Powell  is  to  leave  the  field  of  history  and  to  call  up  the 
early  stages  of  the  development  of  that  magnificent  organi- 
zation, the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  is  still 
in  the  beginning  of  its  career  of  usefulness.2 

The  history  of  the  Coast  Survey  began  with  the  earliest 
years  of  the  century.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the 
idea  originated  with  Albert  Gallatin,  and  by  others  that  it 
was  due  to  Prof.  Robert  Patterson,3  while  Hassler,  whose 

1  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  was  anx- 
ious  to   be   appointed  the  naturalist  of  Pike's  expedition,  and  Jefferson  has 
been  warmly  abused  for  not  gratifying  his  desire.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  time  Wilson  was  a  man  whose  reputation  had  not  yet  been  achieved 
and  also  that  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  those  days,  as  in  the  present,  the  pro- 
jectors of  such  enterprises  were  often  hindered  by  lack  of  financial  opportunity. 

2  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  was  organized  March  3,  1879,  and  Clarence 
King  was  appointed  its  first  director.     Major  J.  W.  Powell,  his  successor,  was 
appointed  March  18,  1881. 

'  The  committee  of  twenty,  appointed  in  1857  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  report  upon  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  made  the  following  statement  : 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  a  geodetic  survey  of  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  is  due  to  the  elder  Professor  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  as 
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name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  its  early  history, 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  it  was  suggested  by  his  own 
advent,  in  1805,  bringing  with  him  from  Switzerland  a  col- 
lection of  mathematical  books  and  instruments.1 

Passing  by  the  question  as  to  who  was  the  originator  of 
the  idea,  with  the  simple  remark  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  an  enterprise  should  not  have  for  long  years  been  in 
the  minds  of  many  Americans,  it  may  be  said  that,  without 
doubt,  the  early  organization  of  the  survey  was  due  to  the 
scientific  wisdom  and  political  foresight  of  Jefferson,  who 
realized  that  within  a  few  years  the  country  would  be  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  coast  was  essential  not  only  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  in  time  of  peace,  but  still  more  to  its 
safety  in  case  of  invasion.  At  that  time  the  only  charts 
available  for  our  mariners  were  those  in  "  The  Atlantic  Nep- 

early  as  the  year  1806,  availed  himself  of  his  intimacy  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  the  gentlemen  who  formed  his  Cabinet,  to  impress  them  with  the 
feasibility  and  quality  of  the  measure." — "  Report  on  the  History  and  Progress 
of  the  American  Coast  Survey  up  to  the  Year  1858,  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty,  Appointed  by  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the 
Montreal  Meeting,  August,  1857  "  (pp.  1-88),  p.  18. 

1  "  I  arrived  in  this  country  in  October,  1805,  having  relinquished  my  public 
station  in  my  native  country,  Switzerland,  foreseeing  the  turn  of  political 
events  which  have  since  come  to  pass,  and  from  a  taste  for  a  rural  life  with 
completely  different  views  and  means  quite  sufficient  for  them,  but  which  I 
have  failed  to  claim.  Having  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  the  late  Professor  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Garnet,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  on  seeing 
the  books,  mathematical  instruments,  etc.,  I  had  brought  with  me  for  my  private 
enjoyment,  were  so  kind  as  to  show  me  some  attention.  I  had  occasion  to 
show  them,  in  conversation,  by  the  scientific  publications  of  Europe,  that  I 
had  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  survey  of  Switzerland,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  revolution.  Professor  Patterson  sent  to  President  Jefferson,  an  account 
of  my  former  life,  which  I  furnished  at  his  request  ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  the 
Representative  to  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  before  setting  off  for  Congress, 
in  1806,  asked  me  if  I  should  be  willing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  coast,  to  which 
I  assented."  (Letter  published  in  the  New  York  American,  probably  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1827.  Principal  Documents  Relating  to  the  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  the 
United  States  since  1816,  published  by  F.  R.  Hassler,  Superintendent  of  the 
Survey.  New  York,  William  Van  Norton,  printer,  1834.  Octavo,  pp.  z-i8ot 
I — ///.•  folding  map.  Second  Volume  of  the  Principal  Documents  Relating  to 
the  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  from  October,  1834,  to  November, 
1835.  Published  by  F.  R.  Hassler,  Superintendent  of  the  Survey.  New 
York,  William  Van  Norton,  printer,  1835.  Octavo,  pp.  1-136,  i — ///  (/).) 
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tune "  of  Colonel  Des  Barres,  and  the  old  hydrographic 
charts  issued  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English  govern- 
ments. Jefferson  realized  that  American  seamen  were  less 
familiar  with  many  portions  of  their  own  coast  than  were  the 
European  navigators,  and  he  appreciated  fully  the  import- 
ance of  having  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  far  more  accurate 
than  that  which  was  possessed  by  any  foreigner.  "  With 
the  clear  and  bold  perception  which  always  distinguishes 
men  of  genius  when  they  are  trusted  in  times  of  danger  with 
the  destiny  of  nations,  the  President  recommended  the  sur- 
vey of  the  home  coast  with  all  the  aid  of  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  science  "  ;  and  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  year  1807,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
national  survey,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete 
chart  of  the  coast  with  the  adjacent  shoals  and  soundings. 

In  response  to  this  recommendation,  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provision  of  the  following  law  : 

AN  ACT   TO   PROVIDE   FOR   SURVEYING  THE   COAST   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  taken  of  the  coast 
of  tne  United  States,  in  which  shall  be  designated  the  islands  and  shoals,  in 
the  roads  or  places  of  anchorage,  within  20  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  also  their  respective  courses  and  distances  between 
the  principal  capes,  or  head  lands,  together  with  such  other  matters  as  he  may 
deem  proper  for  completing  an  accurate  chart  of  every  part  of  the  coast  within 
the  extent  of  foresaid.  Act  of  Feb.  10,  1807. 

By  the  direction  of  the  President,  Albert  Gallatin,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  addressed  a  circular-letter  to  American 
men  of  science,  requesting  their  opinion  as  to  the  character 
of  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 

In  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  work 
to  be  performed  was  defined  as  consisting  of  three  distinct 
parts,  as  follows : 

"  i.  The  ascertainment  by  a  series  of  Astronomical  observations  of  the 
position  of  a  few  remarkable  points  on  the  coast,  and  some  of  the  Light- 
Houses  placed  on  the  principal  capes,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  har- 
bors, appear  to  be  the  most  eligible  places  for  that  purpose  as  being  objects 
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particularly  interesting  to  navigators,  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  generally 
erected  on  spots  on  which  similar  buildings  will  be  continued  so  long  as  navi- 
gation exists." 

"2.  A  trigometrical  survey  of  the  coast  between  these  points  of  which  the 
position  shall  have  been  astronomically  ascertained  ;  in  the  execution  of  which 
survey,  the  position  of  every  distinguishable  permanent  object  should  be  care- 
fully designated  ;  and  temporary  beacons  be  erected  at  proper  distances  on 
those  parts  of  the  coast  on  which  such  objects  are  really  to  De  found." 

"3.  A  nautical  survey  of  the  shoals  and  soundings  of  the  coast  of  which 
the  trigometrical  survey  of  the  coast  itself,  and  the  ascertained  position  of  the 
Light-Houses,  and  other  distinguishable  objects,  would  be  the  basis  ;  and  which 
would  therefore  depend  but  little  on  any  Astronomical  observations  made  on 
board  the  vessels  employed  on  the  part  of  the  work." 

This  circular-letter  was  submitted  to  thirteen  scientific 
men,  and  in  response  thirteen  plans  were  received  at  the 
Treasury  Department.  A  commission,  composed  of  the  ex- 
perts from  whom  answers  had  been  received,  was  formed. 
They  met  at  Professor  Patterson's,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
plan  which  they  finally  selected  was  then  proposed  by  Ferdi- 
nand Rodolph  Hassler,  at  that  time,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  Professor  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Nothing  was  done  to  secure  definitely  the  execution  of 
this  plan  until  1811,  when  Hassler  was  sent  to  Europe  to 
procure  the  necessary  instruments  and  standards  of  measure 
for  the  proposed  work.  He  was  detained  as  an  alien  in  Lon- 
don during  the  entire  war  with  England,  and  until  1815, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  having,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  appropriation,  with  a 
large  claim  against  the  government  for  indemnification.1 

1  An  interesting  reminiscence  of  his  career  in  this  period  is  contained  in  the 
diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  July,  1815,  when  there  is  described  an  in- 
terview by  himself,  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  that  time  United  States  Minister  in 
London,  in  which  the  latter  spoke  of  Hassler,  who  had  just  left  them. 

"That  is  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  Eng- 
land, to  procure  the  instruments  for  the  general  survey  of  our  coast,  but  he  has 
outrun  his  time  and  his  funds,  and  his  instruments  cost  ^800  sterling  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  them  ;  and  he  is  embarrassed  now  about  getting  back 
to  America.  I  have  engaged  the  Messrs.  Baring  to  advance  the  money  for  the 
instruments,  and  he  is  to  go  for  his  own  expenses  upon  his  own  credit.  He  has 
procured  an  excellent  set  of  instruments." — Adams's  "Memoirs,"  iii.,  p.  248. 

The  circulars  elicited  by  Hassler' s  plan  are  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  1812,  vol.  ii. 
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I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the 
appointment  of  Hassler,  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  although  it  was  thoroughly  understood  at  the  time 
of  the  acceptance  of  his  plan  in  1807,  that  it  was  to  be 
carried  out  under  his  direction. 

It  was  not  until  August,  1816,  that  the  contract  was  signed 
with  the  government  which  authorized  Hassler  to  proceed 
with  his  work.  In  1817  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  bay 
and  harbor  of  New  York,  but  Congress  failed  to  provide  for 
its  continuance,  and  it  was  soon  suspended,  and  in  1818, 
before  the  superintendent  had  the  opportunity  to  publish  a 
report  upon  the  results  of  his  last  year's  labor,  Congress,  on 
the  plea  "  that  the  little  progress  hitherto  made  in  the  work 
had  caused  general  dissatisfaction,"  ordered  its  discontinu- 
ance by  repealing  the  law  under  which  the  superintendent 
had  been  appointed,  and  providing  that  no  one  should  be 
employed  in  the  survey  of  the  coast  except  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  This  was  practically  a  discontinuance  of 
the  work,  because  there  was  no  one  in  America  but  Hassler 
who  was  capable  of  directing  it. 

Immediately  after  being  thus  legislated  out  of  office, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  astronomers  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian 
boundary. 

From  1819  to  1832,  attempts  were  made  at  various  times 
by  the  Navy  Department  to  survey  several  portions  of  the 
coast.  A  few  detached  surveys  were  made,  but  no  general 
systematic  work  was  attempted,  and  the  result  was  not  on 
the  whole  creditable.  In  1828  the  Honorable  S.  L.  Southard 
of  New  Jersey,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  re- 
sponse to  resolutions  of  inquiry  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, admitted  that  the  charts  produced  by  the  navy 
were  unreliable  and  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  declaring 
also  that  the  plan  which  had  been  employed  was  desultory 
and  unproductive,  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1807  should  be  resumed. 

In  1832,  Congress  passed  an  act  reorganizing  the  surveys 
on  the  old  plan. 
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An  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  to  provide  for  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  for  carrying  into  effect  the  act  entitled, 
"An  act  to  provide  for  surveying  the  coast  of  the  United  States,"  approved  on 
the  loth  day  of  February,  1807,  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $20,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  ;  and  the  said  act  is  hereby  revised,  and  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide for  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same 
had  been  named  direct. 

Section  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized, in  and  about  the  execution  of  the  said  act,  to  use  all  maps,  charts,  in- 
struments, and  apparatus  which  now,  or  hereafter  may,  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  employ  all  persons  of  the  land  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  astronomers,  and  other  persons  as  he  shall  think  proper. 

Hassler  was  now  again  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  held  his  position  until  his  death  in 
1843,  the  work  for  a  short  time,  at  first,  being  assigned 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  1834  transferred  to 
the  Navy  Department,  and  in  1836  again  re-transferred 
to  the  Treasury,  where  it  has  since  remained,  its  status 
being  finally  definitely  settled  by  act  of  Congress  passed 
in  1843,  shortly  before  the  appointment  of  Alexander  Dal- 
las Bache,  as  the  successor  of  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  survey. 

At  the  time  of  Hassler's  death  the  survey  had  been 
extended  from  New  York,  where  it  was  begun,  eastward  to 
Point  Judith,  and  southward  to  Cape  Henlopen. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  1825,  during  the  period 
of  the  suspension  of  activity,  Hassler  presented  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  a  memoir  on  the  subject 
of  the  survey,  which  contained  a  full  account  of  the  plan 
which  he  had  adopted,  a  description  of  his  instruments, 
and  a  history  of  what  had  been  accomplished  up  to  1817. 
"This  memoir,"  wrote  Professor  Henry  in  1845,  "was 
received  with  much  favor  by  competent  judges  abroad, 
and  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  was  of  no  little 
importance  in  the  wakening  of  sentiments  of  national 
pride,  which  had  considerable  influence  in  assisting  the 
passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the  renewal  of  the  survey 
in  1832." 
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With  the  appointment  of  Bache  as  Superintendent  in 
1843,  ^e  survey  entered  upon  a  new  period  of  prosperity, 
the  discussion  of  which  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
paper,  and  it  seems  appropriate  to  close  this  notice  of  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  organization  by  quoting  from 
the  first  report  of  his  successor  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Hassler's  services. 

"The  Coast  Survey,"  wrote  Bache,  '"  owes  its  present 
form  and  perhaps  its  existence  to  the  zeal  and  scientific 
activity  of  the  late  Superintendent,  who  devoted  the 
energy  of  his  life  to  it ;  and  who,  but  for  its  interruption 
at  a  period  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
its  suspension  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  might  have  seen 
its  completion.  The  difficult  task  of  creating  resources 
of  practical  science  for  carrying  on  such  a  work  upon  a 
suitable  scale,  required  no  common  zeal  and  perseverance 
for  its  accomplishment,  especially  at  a  time  when  our 
country  was  far  from  having  attained  its  present  position 
of  scientific  acquirement,  and  when  public  opinion  was 
hardly  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  the  full  advantage 
of  clearness  in  executing  the  work.  For  his  successful 
struggle  against  great  difficulties  his  adopted  country  will 
do  honor  to  his  memory  as  pioneer  of  a  useful  national 
undertaking."  l 

The  history  of  the  Coast 'Survey  under  the  successive 
superintendentships  of  Bache  [1843-1867],  Peirce  [1867- 
1874],  Patterson  [1874-1881],  and  Hilgard  [1881-1887], 
would  make  a  volume  in  itself.  Under  its  present  direc- 
tor, Professor  Mendenhall,  it  is  growing  into  renewed  vigor 
and  efficiency. 

The  Coast  Survey  was  the  last  of  the  great  scientific 
enterprises  begun  in  Jefferson's  administration.  If  the 
"  Sage  of  Monticello "  were  now  living,  what  delight 
he  would  feel  in  the  manifold  scientific  activities  of 
the  nation.  The  enlightened  policy  of  our  government 
in  regard  to  scientific  and  educational  institutions,  is 

1  Report  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey. 
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doubtless    to    a    considerable   degree   due   to   his   abiding 
influence. 

"  Nowhere  in  all  the  long  course  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  career,"  writes 
Henry  Adams,  "  did  he  appear  to  better  advantage  than  when,  in  his  message 
of  1806,  he  held  out  to  the  country  and  the  world  that  view  of  his  ultimate 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  national  development,  which  was,  as  he  then  trusted, 
to  be  his  last  bequest  to  mankind.  Having  now  reached  the  moment  when  he 
must  formally  announce  to  Congress  that  the  great  end  of  relieving  the  nation 
from  debt  was  at  length  within  reach,  and  with  it  the  duty  of  establishing  true 
republican  government  was  fulfilled,  he  paused  to  ask  what  use  was  to  be  made 
of  the  splendid  future  thus  displayed  before  them.  Should  they  do  away  with 
the  taxes  ?  Should  they  apply  them  to  the  building  up  of  armies  and  navies  ? 
Both  relief  from  taxation  and  the  means  of  defence  might  be  sufficiently 
obtained  without  exhausting  their  resources,  and  still  the  great  interests  of 
humanity  might  be  secured.  These  great  interests  were  economical  and 
moral ;  to  supply  the  one,  a  system  of  internal  improvement  should  be  created 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  country ;  '  by  these  operations  new 
channels  of  communication  will  be  opened  between  the  States,  the  lines  of 
separation  will  disappear,  their  interests  will  be  identified,  and  their  union 
cemented  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties.'  To  provide  for  the  other,  the  higher 
education  should  be  placed  among  the  objects  of  public  care  ;  '  a  public  insti- 
tution can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet 
necessary  to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation.'  A  national 
university  and  a  national  system  of  internal  improvement  were  an  essential 
part,  and  indeed  the  realization  and  fruit,  of  the  republican  theories  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  associates  put  in  practice  as  their  ideal  of  government."  J 

1  Adams's  "  Life  of  Gallatin,"  pp.  349,  350.  Henry  Adams  in  this  ad- 
mirable biography  has  shown  that  Gallatin  was  one  of  Jefferson's  strongest 
supporters  in  plans  for  the  public  enlightenment,  and  that  he  had  an  ambition 
of  his  own  for  the  education  of  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  classes. 

"  I  had  another  favorite  object  in  view,"  Gallatin  writes,  "in  which  I  have 
failed.  My  wish  was  to  devote  what  may  remain  of  life  to  the  establishment, 
in  this  immense  and  fast-growing  city  (New  York),  of  a  general  system  of 
rational  and  practical  education  fitted  for  all  and  gratuitously  opened  to  all. 
For  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  preserve  our  democratic  institutions  and 
the  right  of  universal  suffrage  unless  we  could  raise  the  standard  of  general 
education  and  the  mind  of  the  laboring  classes  nearer  to  a  level  with  those 
born  under  favorable  circumstances.  I  became  accordingly  the  president  of 
the  council  of  a  new  university,  originally  established  on  the  most  liberal 
principles.  But  finding  that  the  object  was  no  longer  the  same,  and  that  their 
object,  though  laudable,  was  special  and  quite  distinct  from  mine,  I  resigned 
at  the  end  of  one  year  rather  than  to  struggle,  probably  in  vain,  for  what  was 
near  unattainable." — Op.  cit.,  p.  648. 
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Madison's  administration,  which  began  in  1809,  though 
friendly  to  science,  was  not  characterized  by  any  remarkable 
advances  (except  that  the  Coast  Survey  was  actually 
organized  for  work  under  Hassler,  after  his  return  from 
Europe  in  1816).  The  war  of  1812  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  public  affairs  were  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of  learned 
institutions. 

Monroe  became  chief  magistrate  in  1817.  He,  like  Madi- 
son, was  a  friend  and  follower  of  Jefferson,  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  national  prosperity  scientific  work  began  to  prosper, 
and  there  was  a  great  accession  of  popular  interest,  and 
State  geological  surveys  began  to  come  into  existence. 
Schoolcraft  and  Long  led  government  expeditions  into  the 
West ;  the  American  Geological  Society  and  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  were  founded. 

The  city  of  Washington  began  to  have  intellectual  inter- 
ests, and  public-spirited  men  organized  the  Columbian  In- 
stitute and  the  Columbian  University. 

Monroe  was  not  actually  acquainted  with  science,  but  was 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  it.  When  he  visited  New  York, 
in  1817,  he  visited  the  New  York  Institution,  and  was 
received  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  Governor 
Clinton,  its  president,  he  remarked  that  "  the  honor,  glory, 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  were  intimately  connected 
with  its  literature  and  science,  and  that  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  would  always  be  an  object  of  his  attention  and 
solicitude." 

The  most  important  new  enterprise  was  in  the  direction 
of  organizing  a  national  meteorological  service. 

The  first  move  was  made  by  Josiah  Meigs,  who  was  in 
1814  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
With  the  exception  of  Franklin,1  he  was  perhaps  the  earliest 

1  See  Benjamin  Franklin's  "  Meteorological  Imaginations  and  Conjectures," 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Mansfield. 

Communications  made  at  Passy  (France),  in  1784,  and  reported  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet  (in  Congressional  Library)  of  July  18,  1786. 
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scientific  meteorologist  in  America,  having,  while  living  in 
the  Bermudas  from  1789  to  1794,  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society.1 

In  1817,  or  before  he  began  to  advocate  Congressional 
action  for  the  establishment  of  meteorological  registers  in 
connection  with  the  Land  Office,  writing  to  Dr.  Daniel  Drake 
in  1817,  he  said: 

"  If  my  plan  be  adopted,  and  the  Registers  be  furnished  with  the  requisite 
instruments  for  Temperature,  Pressure,  Rain,  Wind,  &c.  ...  we  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  know  more  than  we  shall  be  able  to  know  on  any  other  plan." 
P.  82.  "  Without  some  system  of  this  kind  our  country  may  be  occupied  for 
ages,  and  we  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  as  ignorant  on  this  subject  as 
the  Kickapoos  now  are,  who  have  occupied  it  forages  past."  P.  83. 

In  1817  he  also  issued  a  circular  to  the  Registrars  of  the 
Land  Offices  of  the  several  States,  calling  upon  them  to  take 
regularly  certain  observations  and  make  monthly  official 
reports  upon  all  meteorological  phenomena. 

In  1819  a  co-operative  movement  was  begun  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lovell,  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Army,  in  connection  with  the  medical  officers  at  the  principal 
military  posts,  by  whom  reports  were  made  at  the  end  of 
each  month  upon  the  temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture  of 
the  air,  the  amount  of  rain,  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  and  other  phenomena. 

The  Land-Office  circular  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  led  to 
the  extensive  system  of  Patent-Office  observations,  the 
results  of  which,  published  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  Smithsonian  in  1859,  formed 
the  foundation  of  scientific  meteorology  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1839  a  most  admirable  paper  by  the  French  geologist, 
I.  N.  Nicollet,  an  "  Essay  on  Meteorological  Observations," 
was  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineering.  Some  years  later  the  lake  system  of 
meteorological  observations  was  established  by  the  Engineer 
Department,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  (afterwards 

1  "  Life  of  Josiah  Meigs,"  p.  27. 
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General)  George  G.  Meade.  This  included  a  line  of  stations 
extending  from  the  western  part  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Lake  Ontario. 

In  1835  a  system  of  observations  had  been  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  points  of  observation  being  at  the 
academies  of  the  State,  and  in  1837  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania made  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  for  instruments  for 
use  in  meteorological  observations,  which  were  continued 
until  about  1847.  Those  of  New  York  were  kept  up  until 
1865  or  later. 

In  the  meantime,  the  idea  of  the  pre-announcement  of 
storms  by  telegraph  was  suggested  in  1847  by  W.  C.  Red- 
field,  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  storms,  while  Lieutenant 
Maury  from  1851  onward,  and  especially  at  the  International 
Meteorological  Conference  (held  at  his  instance  in  Belgium 
in  1853)  was  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
agricultural  meteorology  for  farmers,  and  of  daily  weather 
reports  by  telegraph.1 

In  February,  1855,  Leverrier  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Emperor  of  France  for  the  creation  of  an  extensive  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  distributing  weather  intelligence, 
though  it  was  not  till  1860  that  he  felt  justified  in  making 
his  work  international.3  In  1861  and  in  1862  a  similar 
organization  was  begun  in  England,  under  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
which  was  extended  a  little  later  to  India. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  essential  features  for  the  predic- 
tion of  meteorological  phenomena  were  in  existence  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  early  as  1856,  having  grown  up 
as  the  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  tabulations  of  observa- 
tions recorded  by  volunteer  observers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  following  historical  notes  on  weather  telegraphy, 
published  by  Professor  Cleveland  Abbe  in  1871,*  give 
a  summary  of  the  progress  of  this  work : 

1  "  Maury's  Life,"  p.  77.          2  Scott,  "  Storm  Warnings,"  London,  1883. 
1  American  Journal  of  Science \  July,  1871. 
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However  frequently  the  idea  may  have  been  suggested  of  utilizing  our  knowl- 
edge by  the  employment  of  the  electric  telegraph,  it  is  to  Professor  Henry  and 
his  assistants  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that  the  credit  is  due  of  having 
first  actually  realized  this  suggestion. 

The  practical  utilization  of  the  results  of  scientific  study  is  well  known  to 
have  been  in  general  greatly  furthered  by  the  labors  of  this  noble  institution, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  Professor  Henry  has  successfully  advocated  the 
feasibility  of  telegraphic  storm  warnings.  The  agitation  of  this  subject  in  the 
United  States  during  the  years  1830-1855  maybe  safely  presumed  to  have  stim- 
ulated the  subsequent  action  of  the  European  meteorologists.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  gradual  realization  of  the  earlier  suggestions  of  Redfield  and 
Loomis  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  annual  Smithsonian  Reports  of  the 
respective  years  : 

1847.  "  The  extended  lines  of  telegraph  will  furnish  a  ready  means  of  warn- 
ing the  more  northern  and  eastern  observers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  first 
appearance  of  an  advancing  storm." 

1848.  "  As  a  part  of  the  system  of  meteorology,  it  is  proposed  to  employ,  as 
far  as  our  funds  will  permit,  the  magnetic  telegraph  in  the  investigation  of 
atmospherical  phenomena.     .     .     .     The  advantage  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  approach  of  a  storm  by  means  of 
the  telegraph  has  been  frequently  referred  to  of  late  in  the  public  journals  ; 
and  this  we  think  is  a  subject  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Government." 

1849.  "  Successful  applications  have  been  made  to  the  presidents  of  a  num- 
ber of  telegraph  lines  to  allow  us  at  a  certain  period  of  the  day  the  use  of  the 
wires  for  the  transmission  of  meteorological  intelligence.     ...     As  soon  as 
they  [certain  instructions,  etc.]  are  completed,  the  transmission  of  observations 
will  commence."     (It  was  contemplated  to  constitute  the  telegraph  operators 
the  observers.) 

1850.  "  This  map  [an  outline  wall-map]  is  intended  to  be  used  for  present- 
ing the  successive  phases  of  the  sky  over  the  whole  country  at  different  points 
of  time,  as  far  as  reported." 

1851.  "  Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  system  particularly  intended  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  American  storms  immediataly  under  the  care  of  the 
institution,  has  been  continued  and  improved." 

The  system  of  weather  reports  thus  inaugurated  continued  in  regular  opera- 
tion until  1861,  when  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  rendered  impossible 
its  further  continuance.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  study  of  these  daily  morning 
reports  had  led  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  our  storms  that  in  the 
Report  for  1857  Professor  Henry  writes : 

1857.  "  We  are  indebted  to  the  National  Telegraph  Line  for  a  series  of 
observations  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  and  as  far  westward  as  Cincinnati, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Evening  Star  of  this  city. 

"  We  hope  in  the  course  of  another  year  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  telegraph  lines  as  to  be  able  to  give  warnings  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
approach  of  storms,  since  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  at  the  insti- 
tution fully  indicate  the  fact  that  as  a  general  rule  the  storms  of  our  latitude 
pursue  a  definite  course." 
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It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  nothing  but  the  disturbances  of  the  late  war 
prevented  our  having  had,  ten  years  ago,  a  valuable  system  of  practical  storm 
warnings.  Even  before  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  Professor  Henry  sought  to 
revive  the  systematic  daily  weather  reports,  and  in  August,  1864,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  North  American  Telegraph  Association  (see  their  published  report 
of  proceeding)  a  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Baird,  on  behalf  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  requesting  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
lines,  and  more  especially  in  order  to  enable  Professor  Henry  "  to  resume  and 
extend  the  weather  bulletin,  and  to  give  warning  of  important  atmospheric 
changes  to  our  seaboard."  In  response  to  this  communication  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  this  association  recommend — to  pass  free  of  charge — brief  meteorologi- 
cal reports  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  institution." 

On  the  communication  of  this  generous  response  preparations  were  at  once 
made  for  the  laborious  undertaking,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  enterprise  was 
fixed  for  the  year  1865.  In  January  of  that  year,  however,  occurred  the  disas- 
trous fire  which  so  seriously  embarrassed  the  labors  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  several  following  years.  It  became  necessary  to  indefinitely  postpone 
this  meteorological  work,  which,  indeed,  had  through  its  whole  history  been 
carried  on  with  most  limited  financial  means,  and  was  quite  dependent  upon 
the  liberal  co-operation  of  the  different  telegraph  companies. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  without  material  aid  from  the  government,  but 
through  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  telegraph  companies,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  munificent  bequest  of  James  Smithson.  "  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,"  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  first  in  the  world, 
organized  a  comprehensive  system  of  telegraphic  meteorology,  and  has  thus 
given,  first  to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  now  to  the  United  States,  the  most 
beneficent  national  application  of  modern  science,  the  storm  warnings. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1858  it 
is  stated : 

"An  object  of  much  interest  at  the  Smithsonian  building  is  the  daily  exhibi- 
tion on  a  large  map  of  the  condition  of  the  weather  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  United  States.  The  reports  are  received  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  changes  are  made  on  the  map  by  temporarily  attaching  to 
the  several  stations  pieces  of  card  of  different  colors  to  note  the  different 
conditions  of  the  weather,  and  the  clearness,  cloudiness,  rain,  or  snow.  This 
matter  is  not  only  of  interest  to  visitors  in  exhibiting  the  kind  of  weather  which 
their  friends  at  a  distance  are  experiencing,  but  is  also  of  importance  in  deter- 
mining at  a  glance  the  probable  changes  which  may  soon  be  expected."1 

In  a  still  earlier  report  Professor  Henry  said : 

"  We  are  indebted  to  the  National  Telegraph  Line  fora  series  of  observations 
from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  as  far  westward  as  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which 

1  "  isth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution," 
p.  32.  (1858.) 
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have  been  published  in  the  Evening  Star,  of  this  city.  These  reports  have 
excited  much  interest,  and  could  they  be  extended  further  north  and  more 
generally  to  the  west,  they  would  furnish  important  observations  as  to  the 
approach  of  storms.  We  hope  in  the  course  of  another  year  to  make  such 
an  arrangement  with  the  telegraph  lines  as  to  be  able  to  give  warning  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  approach  of  storms,  since  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made  at  the  Institution  fully  indicate  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
storms  of  our  latitude  pursue  a  definite  course."  ! 

In  1868,  Cleveland  Abbe,  then  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Observatory,  revived  the  Smithsonian  idea  of  meteorologi- 
cal forecasts,  and  suggested  to  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  Cincinnati  should  be  made  the  headquarters 
of  meteorological  observation  for  the  United  States,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  comparing  telegraphic  weather 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  land  and  making  deductions 
therefrom."  His  proposals  were  favorably  received,  and  he 
began,  September  I,  1869,  to  issue  the  "  Weather  Bulletin 
of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,"  which  he  continued  until,  in 
January,  1871,  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  national  meteorological  service,  with  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  identified. 

The  Smithsonian  meteorological  system  continued  its 
functions  until  it  was  finally  consigned  to  the  custody  of 
the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army.  Like  all  the  efforts  of 
this  institution,  this  work  was  in  the  direction  of  supple- 
menting and  harmonizing  the  work  of  all  others,  and  atten- 
tion was  especially  devoted  to  preparing  and  distributing 
blank  forms  in  this  direction,  calculating  and  publishing 
extensive  papers  for  systematizing  observations,  introducing 
standard  instruments,  collecting  all  public  documents, 
printed  matter,  and  manuscript  records  bearing  on  the 
meteorology  of  the  American  continent,  submitting  these 
materials  for  scientific  discussion,  and  publishing  their 
results.  The  Smithsonian  work  was,  during  its  whole  ex- 
istence, under  the  immediate  personal  direction  of  Professor 
Henry,  assisted  by  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  who,  in  1850, 

1  "  I2th  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
I857,"  p,  26.  Also,  "  20th  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  1855,"  pp.  54-57. 
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prepared  and  published  an  exhaustive  series  of  directions 
for  meteorological  observations,  intended  for  the  first-class 
observers  co-operating  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  seeds  planted  by  the  army  in  1819  began  to  bear  per- 
fect fruit  fifty  years  later,  when  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1870, 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to  carry  into  effect  a 
scheme  for  "  giving  notice  by  telegraph  and  signals  of  the 
approach  and  force  of  storms,"  and  the  organization  of  a 
meteorological  bureau  adequate  to  the  investigation  of 
American  storms,  and  their  pre-announcement  along  the 
northern  lakes  and  the  sea-coast  was,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  War  Department,  trusted  to  the  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  army,  Brigadier-General  Albert  J.  Myer,  and  a  divi- 
sion, created  in  his  office,  was  designated  as  the  "  Division 
of  Telegrams  and  Reports  for  the  Benefit  of  Commerce." 

By  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  10,  1872, 
the  Signal  Service  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
such  stations,  signals,  and  reports  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary for  extending  its  research  in  the  interest  of  agriculture 
In  1873,  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  the  division  having  been 
eminently  successful,  and  its  successes  having  been  recog- 
nized abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country,  Congress,  by  a 
further  act,  authorized  the  establishment  of  signal-service 
stations  at  the  light-houses  and  life-saving  stations  on  the 
lake  sea-coasts,  and  made  provision  for  connecting  them 
with  telegraph  lines  or  cables,  "  to  be  constructed,  main- 
tained, and  worked  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  signal 
officer  of  the  army,  or  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,"  and  in  this  year  also  was  begun  the 
publication  of  a  Monthly  Weather  Review,  summarizing  in  a 
popular  way  all  its  data  showing  the  result  of  its  investiga- 
tions, as  well  as  presenting  these  in  graphic  weather  charts. 

In  1 874  the  entire  system  of  Smithsonian  weather  observa- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  was  transferred  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  to  the  Signal  Service.  A  few  months  previously, 
at  the  proposal  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  in  the  International 
Congress  of  Meteorologists  convened  at  Vienna,  the  system 
of  world-wide  co-operative  simultaneous  weather  observa- 
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tions,  since  then  so  extensively  developed,  was  inaugurated, 
and  began  to  contribute  its  data  to  the  signal-office  records. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  further  the  history  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  meteorological  work  of  the  Signal  Service,  but  I 
doubt  not  that  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  its  subsequent 
history,  under  the  leadership  of  Generals  Hazen  and  Greely, 
will  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Judge  Daly,  the  president  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  when  he  said  that 
"  nothing  in  the  nature  of  scientific  investigation  by  the 
national  government  has  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  people, 
or  has  been  so  productive  in  so  short  a  time  of  such  im- 
portant results,  as  the  establishment  of  the  Signal-Service 
Bureau."  ' 

The  sixth  President,  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  man  of  culture 
broad  and  deep,  found  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  so  congenial  to  his  tastes 
and  sympathies  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he 
prized  it  more  highly  than  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation. 
He  considered  his  most  important  achievement  to  be  the 
"  Report  on  Weights  and  Measures,"  prepared  for  Congress 
in  1818,  and  was  justly  proud  of  it,  for  it  was  a  very  ad- 
mirable piece  of  scientific  work,  and  is  still  considered  the 
most  important  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written. 

John  Quincy  Adams  revived  Washington's  national-uni- 
versity project,  and  made  battle  valiantly  for  an  astronomical 
observatory. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  afterward,  he  said : 

4 'Among  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first,  instrument  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  men  is  knowledge  ;  and  to  the  acquisition  of  much  of  the 
knowledge  adapted  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life, 
public  institutions  and  seminaries  of  learning  are  essential.  So  convinced  of 
this  was  the  first  of  my  predecessors  in  this  office,  now  first  in  the  memory,  as 
living  he  was  first  in  the  hearts,  of  our  country,  that  once  and  again,  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  Congresses  with  whom  he  co-operated  in  the  public  service,  he 
earnestly  recommended  the  establishment  of  seminaries  of  learning,  to  prepare 
for  all  the  emergencies  of  peace  and  war,  a  National  University  and  a  Military 

1  1883,  History  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  with  catalogue  of  its 
exhibit  at  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition.  London,  1873  ;  Washington 
City,  1883  ;  octavo  ;  pp.  1-28. 
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Academy.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  in  turn- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  Institution  at  West  Point,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  grati- 
fication of  his  most  earnest  wishes.  But  in  surveying  the  city  which  has  been 
honored  with  his  name,  he  would  have  seen  the  spot  of  earth  which  he  had  des- 
tined and  bequeathed  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  country  as  the  site  for  a 
University,  still  bare  and  barren."  l 

And  again : 

"  Connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  university,  or  separate  from  it,  might 
be  undertaken  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  with  provision  for 
the  support  of  an  astronomer,  to  be  in  constant  attendance  of  observance  upon 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  ;  and  for  the  periodical  publications  of  his  obser- 
vations. It  is  with  no  feeling  of  pride,  as  an  American,  that  the  remark  may 
be  made  that,  on  the  comparatively  small  territorial  surface  of  Europe,  there  are 
existing  upward  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  light-houses  of  the  skies  ; 
while  throughout  the  whole  American  hemisphere  there  is  but  one.  If  we  re- 
flect a  moment  upon  the  discoveries  which,  in  the  last  four  centuries,  have  been 
made  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe  by  the  means  of  these  build- 
ings, and  of  observers  stationed  in  them,  shall  we  doubt  of  their  usefulness 
to  every  nation  ?  And  while  scarcely  a  year  passed  over  our  heads  without 
bringing  some  new  astronomical  discovery  to  light,  which  we  must  fain  receive 

1  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  diary  for  November,  1825,  describes  an  interview 
with  his  Cabinet,  and  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  his  message 
before  it  was  finally  revised  for  sending  to  Congress. 

"Mr.  Clay  wished  to  have  the  recommendations  of  a  National  University 
.  .  .  struck  out  .  .  .  The  University,  Mr.  Clay  said,  was  entirely 
hopeless,  and  he  thought  there  was  something  in  the  constitutional  objection  to 
it.  ...  I  concurred  entirely  in  the  opinion  that  no  projects  absolutely 
impracticable  ought  to  be  recommended  ;  but  I  would  look  to  a  practicability 
of  a  longer  reign  than  a  simple  session  of  Congress.  General  Washington  had 
recommended  the  Military  Academy  more  than  ten  years  before  it  was  ob- 
tained. The  plant  may  come  late,  though  the  seed  should  be  sown  early. 
And  I  had  not  recommended  a  University.  I  had  referred  to  Washington's 
recommendations,  and  observed  they  had  not  been  carried  into  effect." 

Such  opinions  as  these  of  Mr.  Clay  were  evidently  very  much  at  variance 
with  those  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  of  his  illustrious  father,  whose  action  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  Massachusetts  has  already  been  referred  to, 
and  at  variance  as  well,  it  would  seem,  with  the  opinion  of  the  early  Republi- 
cans, as  with  those  of  the  Federalists.  The  views  of  Washington  and  Madison, 
as  well  as  those  of  Jefferson  and  Barlow,  on  these  subjects  have  already  been 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  commenting  upon  an  address  delivered  by  Edward  Everett 
before  the  Columbian  Institute,  January  16,  1830,  remarks  : 

"  I  regretted  to  hear  a  seeming  admission  that  the  powers  of  giving  encour- 
agement to  literature  and  science  were  greater  at  least  in  State  governments 
than  in  that  of  the  Union."  Vol.  vii.,  p.  171. 
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at  second-hand  from  Europe,  are  we  not  cutting  ourselves  off  from  the  means  of 
returning  light  for  light,  while  we  have  neither  observatory  nor  observer  upon 
our  half  of  the  globe,  and  the  earth  revolves  in  perpetual  darkness  to  our 
unsearching  eyes  ?  " 

This  appeal  was  received  with  shouts  of  ridicule ;  and  the 
proposal  "  to  establish  a  light-house  in  the  skies  "  became  a 
common  by-word  which  has  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  be  famil- 
iar. So  strong  was  public  feeling  that,  in  the  year  1832,  in 
reviving  an  act  for  the  continuance  of  the  survey  of  the  coast, 
Congress  made  a  proviso,  that  "  nothing  in  the  act  should  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  astronomical  observatory." 

Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Adams  contined  the  struggle,  and 
while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  his 
presidential  term  had  expired,  he  battled  for  the  observatory 
continually  and  furiously.  An  oration  delivered  by  him  in 
Cincinnati,  in  1843,  closed  with  these  words : 

"  Is  there  one  tower  erected  to  enable  the  keen-eyed  observer  of  the  heavenly 
vault  to  watch  from  night  to  night,  through  the  circling  year,  the  movements 
of  the  starry  heavens  and  their  unnumbered  worlds  ?  Look  around  you,  look 
from  the  St.  John  to  the  Sabine,  look  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  you  will  find  not  one  !  or  if  one,  not  of  our 
erection.'' 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Athenceum,  writing  from 
Boston  in  May,  1840,  spoke  at  length  of  the  dearth  of  obser- 
vatories in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  efforts  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  form  a  national  astronomical  establish- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Smithson  bequest.  The  letter 
is  of  great  interest  as  showing  the  state  of  opinion  on  scien- 
tific matters  in  America  just  half  a  century  ago. 

BOSTON,  May,  1840. 

One  of  the  prominent  subjects  of  discussion  among  our  savans  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  Observatories  of  a  character  suitable  to  our  standing  as  a  civilized 
nation,  and  still  more  to  our  exigencies  as  a  practical,  and  especially  as  a  com- 
mercial community.  I  verily  believe  that  the  yearly  damage  and  destruction 
along  our  coast,  for  want  of  the  securities  which  such  institutions  would  supply, 
out-balances,  beyond  comparison,  all  it  would  cost  to  establish  and  maintain 
them  in  every  principal  city  of  the  land.  It  is  partly  a  sort  of  electioneering 
economy  which  leaves  things  thus,  and  which  has  hitherto  refused  or  neglected 
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to  fit  out  Exploring  Expeditions ;  to  accumulate  national  treasures  of  art  and 
science,  and  facilities  for  their  prosecution  ;  and  generally  to  pursue  a  system  of 
"  in-breeding  and  cherishing,"  as  Milton  has  it,  "  in  a  great  people,  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  public  civility  "  ;  excepting  always  what  is  done  for  the  diffusion  of 
elementary  popular  education.  This  education,  to  be  sure,  and  this  diffusion  of 
it,  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  necessaries  in  our  moral  and  social  being — the 
"  staff  of  public  life  "  among  us.  And  we  are  right.  It  is  so.  But  there  are 
many  other  things  which  we  have  not  been  taught  to  appreciate  as  they  deserve, 
and  the  value  of  which  we  have  gradually  to  grope  our  way  to.  Their  day, 
however,  will  come  :  though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  either  a  government  or 
a  people  so  youthful,  so  hurried,  so  fluctuating,  can  reach  at  once  to  the  graces 
and  the  "fair  humanities"  of  the  old  world.  Remember  that  the  "United 
States  "  are  only  some  half-century  old  ;  and  remember  what  we  have  been 
obliged  to  do  and  to  suffer  meanwhile,  and  under  what  circumstances.  But,  as 
I  said  before,  the  time  is  coming,  if  not  come,  when  the  heart  of  the  nation 
shall  acknowledge  what  is  the  high  duty  and  destiny  of  a  country  like  this ;  and 
then,  I  need  not  tell  you,  all  is  accomplished.  Congress  and  the  government 
must  always  represent  the  general  as  well  as  the  political  character  of  the  na- 
tion. It  will  be  refined,  scientific,  public-spirited,  or  otherwise,  as  are  the  peo- 
ple. At  this  moment,  as  at  all  times,  the  representative  and  the  represented, 
bear  this  relation  to  each  other  as  intimately  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  our  institutions ;  and  hence,  from  the  signs  which  have  appeared  in 
the  legislative  bodies,  I  derive  hope,  and  feel  authorized  to  say  what  I  have  said 
of  the  advance,  throughout  our  community,  of  what  may  be  called  the  graceful 
and  genial  system  of  civilization,  as  distinguished  from  the  practical  and  hard. 
This  subject  of  observatories  is  quite  in  point.  True,  nothing  has  yet  been 
done,  but  then  a  good  deal  has  been  said  ;  and  that  is  much :  it  is,  in  fact,  do- 
ing much,  in  a  case  like  this.  It  was  something  for  Congress  to  bear  being  told 
what  they  had  neglected,  and  patiently  to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  principal  agent  in  bringing  the  subject  forward  has  been  Ex-President 
Adams,  who,  as  you  may  be  aware,  is  still  an  M.C.,  at  the  age  of  between  sev- 
enty and  eighty,  and  one  of  the  halest  and  hardiest  men  in  that  body.  His  spirit 
is  equal  to  his  iron  constitution.  He  spares  himself  no  labour.  So  well  is  this 
understood,  that  it  has  been  of  late  rather  a  practice  to  select  the  old  gentleman 
for  special  burthens  ;  and  there  are  many  matters  of  legislative  action,  which  he 
really  understands  better,  or  knows  better  at  least  how  to  explore  and  determine, 
than  any  member  of  the  House.  Thus  the  Observatory  business  came  upon 
him,  at  least  indirectly ;  for,  to  some  extent,  he  brought  it  on  himself.  You 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  great  Smithsonian  Bequest. 
When  that  business  came  before  Congress,  and  especially  as  it  was  not  a  party 
one,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  In  this  capacity  he  has  made  sundry  Reports  ;  the  last  and 
ablest  reviews  the  whole  subject.  In  this  he  labours  to  show  what  general  ap- 
propriation ought  to  be  made  of  the  fund — for  that  is  not  yet  determined — and 
then  to  sustain  a  special  recommendation,  which  is,  to  devote  the  income  for 
about  ten  years  to  an  Observatory,  to  be  founded  on  national  land,  at  Washing- 
ton, "adapted  to  the  most  effective  and  continual  observations  of  the  phenomena 
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of  the  heavens,  and  to  be  provided  with  the  necessary,  best,  and  most  perfect 
instruments  and  books  for  the  periodical  publication  of  the  said  observations, 
and  for  the  annual  composition  and  publication  of  a  Nautical  Almanac."  The 
details  of  the  plan  may  be  omitted.  Many,  however,  of  the  statistics  connected 
with  them,  are  new  to  us  here,  and  of  interest,  including  a  Report  on  the  Brit- 
ish establishments,  furnished,  on  request,  by  the  Astronomer  Airy.  To  a  greater 
extent  these  may  be  familiar  to  English  readers,  but  perhaps  not  wholly  so.  I 
hope  they  do  not  know,  for  example,  how  much  we  observe,  as  compared  with 
other  nations,  the  caustic  strictures  and  lectures  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  really  gives 
us  no  quarter,  being  resolved  not  to  spoil  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod,  but 
rather  to  provoke  us  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  describes.  You  yourself 
adverted,  not  long  since,  to  the  state  of  things  among  us,  but  only  in  general 
terms.  The  facts  are  these  :  They  have  a  small  observatory  in  process  of  erec- 
tion at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  for  the  use  of  the  university  in  that  place.  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  has  a  little  establishment 
of  the  sort,  and  this  is  about  all  in  that  state, — all  in  New  England  !  The  only 
other  establishment  in  the  United  States,  known  to  me,  is  that  in  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  Ohio,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Loomis.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  at  our  national  seat  of  government,  or  anywhere  near  it  !  Even  Harvard 
University,  "  with  all  its  antiquity,  revenue,  science,  and  renown,"  has  thus  far 
failed,  though  it  appears  that  they  are  breaking  ground  at  Cambridge  ;  a  house 
or  houses  having  been  purchased  and  fitted  up,  and  one  of  our  "  savans  "  is 
already  engaged  in  a  series  of  magnetic  and  other  observations.  Now,  how 
stands  the  case  on  your  side  the  water  ?  Why,  in  the  British  Islands  alone, 
there  are  observatories  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford — at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  in  Scotland — and  at  Dublin  and  Armagh,  in  Ireland — all 
receiving  some  patronage  from  the  government — to  say  nothing  of  an  observa- 
tory at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  or  of  the  establishments  on  the  various  remote 
and  widely  separated  dependencies  of  the  British  empire,  including  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  for  the  furnishing  of  which,  we  understand  arrangements  have 
been  made,  in  connection  with  Captain  Ross's  expedition.  In  France,  I  believe, 
the  provision  is  not  less  ample.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Adams  merely 
remarks,  that  the  history  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  that  country  would  show 
the  benefits  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  slightest  notice  bestowed  on  the  rulers 
on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  :  and  that  "  the  names  of  the  four  Cassinis  would 
range  in  honorable  distinction  by  the  side  of  Flamsteed,  Bradley,  and  Mas- 
kelyne." 

Special  reference  is  of  course  made  to  Greenwich,  and  Mr.  Adams  takes 
much  pains  to  show  how  much  that  institution  has  done  for  science  and  for 
man.  After  recapitulating  how  to  preserving  observations  we  are  indebted  for 
a  fixed  standard  for  the  measurement  of  time, — how,  by  the  same  science,  man 
has  acquired,  so  far  as  he  possesses  it,  a  standard  for  the  measurement  of  space, 
he  observes,  that  the  minutest  of  these  observations  contribute  to  the  "  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  "  (the  expressed  object  in  Smithson's  bequest).  As 
to  the  more  brilliant,  we  are  reminded  of  an  observation  of  Voltaire,  that  if  the 
whole  human  race  could  be  assembled  from  the  creation  of  man  to  this  time,  in 
gradation  of  genius,  Isaac  Newton  would  stand  at  their  head  ;  and  the  discov- 
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cries  of  Newton  were  the  results  of  calculations,  founded  on  the  observations  of 
others — of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Flamsteed.  Greenwich  has 
been  considered  rather  an  expensive  establishment  (among  us),  but  Mr.  Adams 
shows  that,  though  costly,  it  has  not  been  profitless. 

Not  to  enter  further  into  details  of  European  countries,  it  appears  that  there 
are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  observatories  in  Continental  Europe  ;  and 
that  the  most  magnificent  of  them  all  has  been  lately  founded  by  the  Czar  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  capital :  an  enterprise  sufficiently  glorious,  Mr.  Adams  observes, 
for  the  sovereign  of  such  an  empire  ;  but  the  merit  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  undertaken  and  accomplished  in  such  a  latitude  and  climate  : — 
"a  region  so  near  the  pole,  that  it  offers  to  the  inspection  of  the  human  eye 
only  a  scanty  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  an  atmosphere  so  chilled 
with  cold  and  obscured  with  vapors,  that  it  yields  scarcely  sixty  days  in  the  year 
when  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  practicable."  This  fact,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  rather  an  aggravation,  or  ought  to  be,  to  us  republicans,  some 
among  whom  affect  to  be  special  despisers  of  the  bigoted  Nicholas,  and  all  his 
works.  It  seems,  too,  that  Mehemet  AH  has  come  forward  as  the  patron  of 
philosophical  inquiry. 

Thus  matters  stand  at  present,  and  Mr.  Adams  strongly  urges  prompt,  prac- 
tical action  ;  and  this  scheme,  with  some  modifications,  and  after  our  customary 
delays  and  discussions  (in  Congress)  will  be  carried  into  execution,  at  least  to  a 
respectable  extent.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  the  opinion  as  it  has  been  made 
clear  in  the  progress  of  discussion  that  the  establishments  referred  to  need  not 
be  so  enormously  expensive  as  they  generally  are.  In  this  matter  we  have 
been  misled  and  discouraged  by  your  example,  among  others.  We  found  that 
Cambridge  Observatory  cost  20,000^",  and  that,  among  the  instruments,  the 
price  of  the  mural  circle  alone  was  over  1,000^",  to  say  nothing  of  an  equatorial 
telescope  at  JS°£,  or  a  transit  instrument  600^,  and  that  as  to  Greenwich,  the 
annual  expenses,  including  salaries,  repairs,  and  printing,  exceeded  3,000^. 
Now,  this  maybe  "  sport  for  you,"  but  it  knocked  our  calculations  on  the  head. 
Our  ideas  are  not  yet  enlarged  to  that  extreme  point.  To  be  sure,  we  can 
spend  money  for  Florida  wars  ;  nay,  for  better  things — for  internal  improve- 
ments— for  bridges  over  the  Ohio  River  (St.  Louis),  or  for  market-houses  and 
meeting-houses  of  most  liberal  dimensions — for  whatever,  in  a  word,  is  practi- 
cal— as  we  understand  it — and  especially  so  much  of  it  as  private  enterprise  can 
execute  without  calling  in  government  aid: — but  ask  for  the  adornments  and  muni- 
ments of  art  and  science,  in  the  ornamental  or  even  in  the  scholar-like  way,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  the  "  sovereign  people  "  move  slow  ;  they  button  their 
breeches'  pockets  and  begin  to  "  calculate."  As  to  the  Observatories,  however, 
the  case  is  better,  for  we  find  that  much  can  be  done  at  small  expense.  An 
establishment  of  the  merely  useful  kind,  may  be  set  up  for  a  trifle.  Not  that 
Mr.  Adams  proposes  to  establish  the  National  Observatory  on  such  a  scale.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thinks  the  Smithson  fund  should  be  devoted  to  it  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  that  not  less  than  ten  years  of  the  income  will  be  required.  A  more 
explicit  estimate  is  also  added,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  com- 
prises, besides  a  salary  of  $3,600  for  the  astronomer,  funds  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  four  assistants,  at  $1,500  each,  and  two  laborers,  each  at  $600  ;  for  the 
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purchase  and  procurement  of  instruments,  $30,000  ;  of  which  $20,000  might  be 
applied  for  an  assortment  of  the  best  instruments  to  be  procured,  and  $10,000 
for  a  fund,  from  the  interest  of  which  other  instruments  may  be  from  time 
to  time  procured,  and  for  repairs  ;  for  the  library,  $30,000  ;  being  $10,000 
for  first  supply,  and  $20,000  for  a  fund  for  an  income  of  $12,000  a  year ;  and 
finally  $30,000  for  a  fund,  from  the  income  of  which  $1,800  a  year,  shall  go  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  yearly  publication  of  the  observation  and  of  a  Nau- 
tical Almanac. 

It  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  later  days,  that  the 
Smithson  bequest,  or,  at  least,  its  income  for  ten  years, 
should  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a  national  observa- 
tory and  the  publication  of  the  "  Nautical  Almanac,"  and 
he  only  abandoned  it  when  an  observatory  had  actually 
been  established  under  the  Navy  Department,  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Charts  and  Instruments. 

The  establishment  of  an  observatory  had,  indeed,  been 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and 
was  definitely  proposed  in  Barlow's  plan  for  a  national  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  in  the  project  for  a  coast  survey,  submitted 
in  1837,  m  which  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  two 
observatories,  formed  at  a  fixed  point,  around  which  the 
survey,  and  particularly  the  nautical  part  of  it,  should  be 
referred,  their  situation  preferably  to  be  in  the  State  of 
Maine  or  Lower  Louisiana,  since  from  them  every  celestial 
object  observable,  from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic  circle,  and 
within  about  twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  could  be  observed. 
Still,  however,  since  various  considerations  might  occasion 
the  desire  of  placing  one  of  these  observatories  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  just  as  observatories  had  been  placed  in  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe,  as  a  national  object  of  scientific 
ornament  as  well  as  a  means  for  nourishing  science  in 
general,  Hassler  conceded  that  it  might  there  be  placed, 
since  it  would  then  be  the  proper  place  for  the  deposit  of 
the  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  which  also  makes  a 
special  part  the  collection  of  instruments.  James  Monroe, 
when  Secretary  of  State  in  1812,  strongly  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  establishment  of  an  observatory,  urging,  first,  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  first  meridian  for  the  continent, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  every  enlightened 
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nation  had  already  established  such  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing. The  immediate  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  the  memorial  of  William  Lambert, 
of  Virginia,  which  was  presented  at  various  times  from  1810 
to  1821,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  report  in 
1822. 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  Adams  administration 
has  been  referred  to.  In  1830,  Mr.  Vance  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Jackson,  strongly  urged 
the  establishment  of  an  observatory  for  general  astronomical 
purposes. 

The  beginning  of  the  observatory  seems  to  have  bern 
actually  made  on  Capitol  Hill  during  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
tration, under  instruction  of  Astronomers  Lambert  and 
Elliott,  employed  by  Congress  to  determine  the  longitude 
of  Washington.  The  President,  in  his  diary  of  1825,  de- 
scribed a  visit  to  Capitol  Hill,  in  company  with  Colonel 
Roberdeau,  and  spoke  of  witnessing  an  observation  of  the 
passage  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian,  made  with  a  small 
transit  instrument.  This  instrument  was  very  probably  the 
one  obtained  by  Hassler  in  Europe  in  1815,  which  he 
never  was  permitted  to  use  in  connection  with  the  coast 
survey  work,  and  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  in  1834,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  small  observatory, 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  about  a  thousand  feet  north  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

It  was  at  this  establishment,  which  was  known  as  the  "  naval 
depot  of  instruments,"  that  the  five-foot  transit  was  used, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  naval  chronometer. 
When  Wilkes  went  to  sea  with  his  expedition  in  1837,  Lieu- 
tenant James  M.  Gilliss  became  superintendent  of  the  depot, 
and  having  obtained  a  42-inch  astronomical  telescope,  com- 
menced a  series  of  observations  on  the  culmination  of  the 
moon  and  stars.  In  1842  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
depot  of  charts  and  instruments  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  although  the  establishment  of  an  observatory  was 
not  authorized  in  the  bill,  every  effort  was  made  by  Lieu- 
tenant Gilliss  and  others  interested  in  his  work  to  secure 
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suitable  accommodations  for  astronomical  work,  and  his 
plans  having  been  approved  by  President  Tyler,  work  was 
begun  on  the  Naval  Observatory,  now  known  as  the  National 
Observatory. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  excellence  of  the  work 
done  by  Gilliss  himself,  with  his  limited  opportunities,  did 
much  to  hasten  the  establishment  of  the  observatory,  and 
there  is  in  this  connection  a  traditional  history.  Encke's 
Comet  appeared  in  1842,  and  was  promptly  observed  by 
him.  He  read  a  paper  concerning  it  before  the  National 
Institute.  Senator  Preston,  an  enthusiastic  member  of  that 
organization,  was  present  at  the  meeting.  When  Gilliss,  still 
a  very  young  man,  shortly  afterward  made  a  visit  to  the 
Senate  Committee-room,  the  Senator  remarked  to  him  : 

"  If  you  are  the  one  who  gave  us  notice  of  the  comet,  L 
will  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  you." 

A  week  afterwards  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House 
without  formal  discussion.  The  appropriation  was  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  although  it  was  expressly  for  the 
establishment  of  a  depot  of  charts  and  instruments,  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  had  secured  it  was  so  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  astronomical,  meteorological,  and  mag- 
netic work  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  felt  justified  in 
assuming  that  Congress  had  sanctioned  the  broadest  project 
for  an  observatory.  Gilliss  was  at  once  sent  abroad  to  obtain 
instruments  and  plans,  while  Lieutenant  Matthew  F.  Maury 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  depot,  and  when  the  observatory 
was  completed  in  1844  became  its  superintendent. 

Maury's  attitude  towards  astronomical  work  has  been 
severely  criticised,  and,  I  think,  misunderstood.  He  was, 
first  of  all,  an  enthusiastic  officer  of  the  navy ;  second,  an 
astronomer,  and  he  deemed  it  appropriate  that  the  chief 
efiort  of  the  office  should  be  directed  toward  work  which  had 
a  direct  professional  bearing.  Although  not  neglecting 
astronomy,  (for  under  his  direction  two  volumes  of  astro- 
nomical observations  were  published)  his  own  attention,  and 
oftentimes  that  of  almost  the  entire  office,  was  devoted  to 
hydrographic  subjects.  The  work  which  he  had  accom- 
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plished  was  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to  naviga- 
tion, and  nothing  of  a  scientific  nature  up  to  that  time 
accomplished  in  America  received  such  universal  attention 
and  praise  from  abroad. 

His  personal  popularity  and  his  influence  were  very  great, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  observa- 
tory was  not  in  his  day  fully  appreciated  by  the  public.  It 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that,  indirectly,  through  his  meteoro- 
logical and  hydrographic  work,  he  may  have  done  more  for 
the  ultimate  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  National  Observa- 
tory than  could  have  been  possible  through  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  work  of  a  purely  astronomical  character. 

In  1861  Gilliss  again  became  the  superintendent,  and  under 
his  direction  the  Observatory  took  rank  among  the  first  in 
the  world. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Observatory,  reference 
should  be  made  to  astronomical  work  almost  national  in 
character  accomplished  in  colonial  days  at  Philadelphia 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
by  which  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  make 
observations  upon  the  Transit  of  Venus  in  1769. 

Three  temporary  observatories  were  built,  one  in  Philadel- 
phia, one  at  Norristown,  and  one  at  Cape  Henlopen.  Instru- 
ments were  imported  from  England,  one  of  them  a  reflecting 
telescope  with  a  Dollond  micrometer,  purchased  in  London 
by  Dr.  Franklin  with  money  voted  by  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  transit  was  successfully  observed  and  an 
elaborate  report  was  published. 

This  enterprise  is  worthy  of  mention,  because  it  was  the  first 
serious  astronomical  work  ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 
Being  under  the  auspices  of  the  only  scientific  society  then  in 
existence  it  was  in  some  sense  a  national  effort.  Had  not  the 
Revolution  taken  place,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  well  equipped  observatory  in  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  home  government.  Dr. 
Thomas  Ewing,  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose  the 
observations  of  1769,  and  under  whose  direction  they  were 
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carried  on,  visited  London  a  few  years  later,  and  while  there 
made  interest  with  Lord  North,  the  Prime-Minister,  and  with 
Mr.  Maskelyne,  the  Astronomer-Royal,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  observatory  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  his  efforts 
gave  great  promise  of  success  may  be  shown  by  the  letter 
here  presented,  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Maskelyne  in 

1775. 

GREENWICH,  4th  August,  1775. 
SIR: 

I  received  your  late  favor,  together  with  your  observations  of  the  comet  of 
1770,  and  some  (copies)  of  that  of  1769,  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  shall 
communicate  (them)  to  the  Royal  Society  as  you  give  me  leave.  In  the 
present  unhappy  situation  of  American  affairs,  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
that  anything  can  be  done  towards  erecting  an  observatory  at  Philadelphia,  and 
therefore  cannot  think  it  proper  for  me  to  take  a  part  in  any  memorial  you  may 
think  proper  to  lay  before  my  Lord  North  at  Present.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  discourage  you  from  presenting  a  memorial  from  yourself.  Were  an. 
observatory  to  be  erected  in  that  city,  I  do  not  know  any  person  there  more 
capable  of  taking  care  of  it  than  yourself.  Should  Lord  North  do  me  the 
honour  to  ask  my  opinion  about  the  utility  of  erecting  an  observatory  at  Phila- 
delphia, I  should  then  be  enabled  to  speak  out,  being  always  a  well  wisher  to 
the  promotion  of  science.  You  did  not  distinguish  whether  the  times  of  your 
observations  were  apparent  or  mean  time. 

I  am, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

N.  MASKELYNE. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  at 

No.  25,  Ludgate  Street. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  ex- 
tended astronomical  work  done  from  1763  to  1767,  by  Charles 
Mason,  an  assistant  of  Maskelyne,  and  Jeremiah  Dixon, 
while  surveying  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  especially  of  the  successful  measurement  by 
them  of  a  meridian  of  latitude.  Mason  was  a  man  of  high 
scientific  standing,  but,  though  he  became  a  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  died  in  1787,  little  is  known  of  him  beyond 
the  record  of  his  scientific  work.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
observers  of  a  transit  of  Venus  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1761,  and  it  was  no  doubt  he  who  inspired  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  its  effort  in  1769. 

Another  event  in  the  Adams  administration  was  the 
beginning  of  the  National  Botanic  Garden.  The  foundation 
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of  such  an  institution  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  the  capital.  Washington  decided  that 
it  should  be  closely  connected  with  the  National  University, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  National  Observatory,  and 
stipulated  that,  should  this  site  not  be  found  available, 
another  spot  of  ground,  appropriated  on  the  early  maps  to  a 
marine  hospital,  might  be  substituted.  The  Columbian 
Institute,  already  referred  to,  had  begun  the  formation  of 
an  arboretum  as  early  as  1822,  and  in  1829  applied  unsuccess- 
fully to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  reimburse  it  for 
its  expenditures.  There  was,  however,  no  definite  foundation 
until  1852,  when  the  numerous  living  plants  which  had  been 
brought  back  by  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  in  the 
Pacific,  and  which  had  for  several  years  been  kept  in  green- 
houses adjoining  the  Patent  Office,  in  which  the  natural- 
history  collections  of  the  expedition  were  kept,  were  re- 
moved to  the  present  site  of  the  Botanical  Garden  on  the 
south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  just  west  of  the  Capitol. 
This  garden  was  first  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Brackenridge,  who  had  been  the  horticulturist  of  the 
Wilkes  Expedition.  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  R.  Smith,  a  pupil  of  the  Kew  Botanical  Garden, 
who  has  since  been  in  charge  of  the  establishment,  and 
through  whose  industry  it  has  been  developed  into  a  most 
creditable  institution,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  in  time  have 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  its  merits  in  a  more  suitable  and 
less  crowded  locality. 

Under  Jackson,  from  1829  to  1837,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  commercial  prosperity,  and  an  almost  equal 
advance  in  literature,  science  did  not  prosper,  and  of  actual 
progress  there  is  little  to  record.  The  Coast  Survey  was 
reorganized  under  its  original  superintendent,  Hassler,  in 
1832,  and  Featherstonehaugh,  an  English  geologist,  made, 
in  1834,  a  reconnoissance  in  the  elevated  region  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Red  River. 

Van  Buren's  administration,  which  began  in  1837  and 
ended  in  1841,  presents  more  points  of  interest,  for  although 
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the  country  was  in  a  state  of  financial  depression,  his  Cabinet 
was  composed  of  extremely  liberal  and  public-spirited  men. 
Poinsett  as  Secretary  of  War,  Kennedy  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  other  public  men  did  much  to  promote  science. 

The  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  was  sent  out 
under  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  on  a  voyage  of  circumnaviga- 
tion. Although  published  in  an  extremely  limited  edition, 
the  magnificent  volumes  of  its  report  are  among  the  classics 
of  scientific  exploration. 

The  Wilkes  Expedition  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  naval 
explorations  which  have  contributed  largely  to  science — 
Lynch's  "  Dead  Sea  Expedition,"  Gilliss's  "  Naval  Astro- 
nomical Expedition  "  to  Chili,  Herndon  and  Gibbons's  "  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons,"  Page's  Paraguay 
Expedition,  the  "  Cruise  of  the  Dolphin,"  Perry's  Japan 
Expedition,  Rogers's  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition, 
and  the  various  expeditions  made  under  the  Hydrographic 
Office  and  the  Coast  Survey. 

In  1840  two  important  national  societies  were  founded, 
the  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists, — the 
one  an  association  with  a  great  membership,  scientific  and 
otherwise,  including  a  large  number  of  government  officials  ; 
the  other  composed  exclusively  of  professional  naturalists. 

The  purpose  of  each  was  the  advancement  of  the  scientific 
interests  of  the  nation,  which  seemed  more  likely  to  receive 
substantial  aid,  now  that  the  money  bequeathed  by  Smith- 
son  was  lying  in  the  Treasury  vaults,  waiting  to  be  used. 

The  National  Institution  under  the  leadership  of  Joel  R. 
Poinsett  of  South  Carolina,  then  Secretary  of  War,  assisted  by 
General  J.  J.  Abert,  F.  A.  Markoe,  and  others,  had  a  short  but 
brilliant  career,  which  endured  until  the  close  of  the  Tyler 
administration,  and  had  an  important  influence  on  public 
opinion,  bringing  about  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of 
Congress  a  disposition  to  make  proper  use  of  the  Smithson 
bequest,  and  which  also  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  National  Museum.  The  extensive  collections  of  the 
National  Institution  and  those  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  and 
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other  government  surveys  were  in  time  merged  with  those 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  having  been  greatly 
increased  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  began 
in  1879  to  receive  substantial  support  from  Congress. 

The  Society  of  Geologists  was  not  so  prominent  at  the 
time,  but  it  has  had  a  longer  history,  for  in  1850  it  became 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Although  it  dated  its  origin  from  1840,  it  was  essentially 
a  revival  and  continuation  of  the  old  American  Geological 
Society,  organized  September  6,  1819,  in  the  Philosophical 
Room  of  Yale  College,  and  in  its  day  a  most  important 
body.  Its  members,  following  European  usage,  appended  to 
their  names  the  symbols  "  M.  A.  G.  S.,"  and  among  them  were 
many  distinguished  men,  for  at  that  time  almost  every  one 
who  studied  any  branch  of  science,  cultivated  geology  also. 

The  American  Association  prepared  the  way  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1863,  having  for  its  first  president,  Alexander 
Dallas  Bache,  who  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  second 
meeting  of  the  American  Association,  twelve  years  before, 
had  pointed  out  the  fact  that  "  an  institution  of  science 
supplementary  to  existing  ones  is  much  needed  to  guide 
public  action  in  reference  to  scientific  matters," '  and  whose 
personal  influence  was  very  potent  in  bringing  that  institution 
into  existence.  In  advocating  before  Congress  the  plan  for 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Senator  Sumner  avow- 
edly followed  the  lead  of  Joel  Barlow,  the  projector  of  the 
National  Institution  in  i8o6.2 

1  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1851,"  pp.  6  and  48. 

*  The  idea  of  an  Academy  of  Sciences  with  unlocalized  membership  and,  like 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  French  Academy,  holding  advisory  relations  with  the 
general  government,  appears  to  have  been  present  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
early  statesmen.  Washington,  in  his  project  for  a  great  national  university, 
doubtless  intended  to  include  every  thing  of  this  kind.  Joel  Barlow  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  were  engaged  in  correspond- 
ence "  about  learned  societies,  universities  and  public  instruction."  John 
Adams  in  a  letter  to  Cutler,  dated  Quincy,  May  1, 1802,  referred  to  a  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  which  Mitchell, 
of  New  York,  was  interested,  and  which  was  to  come  up  for  discussion  at  a  meet- 
ing in  that  city  in  the  following  month.  Life  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  ii.,  p.  87. 
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The  system  of  national  scientific  organizations,  thus  in- 
augurated, is  still  expanding.  Within  the  past  few  years, 
there  have  sprung  into  existence  a  considerable  number  of 
learned  societies  devoted  to  special  subjects,  usually  with 
unlocalized  membership,  and  holding  meetings  from  year  to 
year  in  different  cities.  Among  these  are  those  named 
below : 

The  American  Anatomical  Society. 
The  American  Dialect  Society. 
The  American  Folk-lore  Society. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  (of  New  York)  and  the 
National  Geographic  Society  (of  Washington). 
The  American  Geological  Society. 
The  American  Historical  Association. 
The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
The  American  Meteorological  Society. 
The  American  Metrological  Society. 
The  American  Oriental  Society. 
The  American  Ornithologists  Union. 
The  American  Philological  Association. 
The  American  Physiological  Society. 
The  American  Society  of  Naturalists. 
The  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
The  Botanical  Club  of  the  American  Association. 
The  Franklin  Institute. 

That  the  organization  of  such  societies  had  been  so  long 
delayed,  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  first  six 
decades  of  the  century  the  number  of  scientific  investigators 
was  comparatively  small,  and  scientific  work  of  original 
character  was  confined  to  a  few  of  the  large  cities,  so  that; 
local  organizations,  supplemented  by  the  annual  summer 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  answered  all  needs.  Since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  of  the  period  of  ten  years  which  elapsed  before 
our  country  was  restored  to  commercial  prosperity,  and 
indeed  before  it  had  begun  to  fully  feel  the  effects  of  the 
great  scientific  renaissance  which  originated  in  1859  with  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  whose  time  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  original  scientific  work. 
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Nothing  has  contributed  so  materially  to  this  state  of 
affairs  as  the  passage  by  Congress  in  1862  of  the  bill,  intro- 
duced by  the  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  to 
establish  scientific  and  industrial  educational  institutions  in 
every  State,  supplemented  in  1887  by  the  Hatch  bill  for  the 
founding  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.1  The  move- 
ment was  at  first  unpopular  among  American  educators,  but 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  trial  the  land-grant  college 
system  has  not  only  demonstrated  its  right  to  exist,  but  is 
by  many  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  chief  strongholds 
of  our  national  scientific  prosperity.8 

One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  the  movement  has 
been  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  State  scientific  schools 
and  universities,  and  every  one  of  the  forty-two  common- 
wealths has  already  a  university  or  a  college  performing,  or 
intended  to  perform,  university  functions. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  with  six  exceptions  every 
State  has  in  less  than  twenty  years  of  its  admission  had  a 
State  college  or  university  of  its  own.  Only  twelve  have 
delayed  more  than  ten  years,  and  fifteen  have  come  into  the 

1  See  App.  D,  and  also  A.  C.  True's  "A  Brief  Account  of  the  Experiment 
Station  Movement  in  the  United  States,"  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  I,  1889,  pp.  73-78. 

*  The  following  statements  were  made  in  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  3,  1886  : 

"  The  act  appropriating  script  to  the  amount  of  30,000  acres  for  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  in  Congress  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  which  was  passed  in  1862,  has 
been  fruitful.  Some  of  the  States  endowed  single  colleges,  while  others  divided 
the  gift  between  two  or  three.  There  were  17,430,000  acres  of  script  and  land 
granted,  and  the  fund  arising  from  their  sales  is  $7,545,405.  This  has  been 
increased  by  gifts  from  the  States  and  from  benevolent  individuals  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  more.  And  the  last 
reports  show  that  these  colleges  employed  more  than  four  hundred  professors, 
and  had  under  instruction  more  than  four  thousand  students.  This  donation 
of  the  public  funds  has  been  eminently  profitable  for  the  government  and  the 
country.  Many  thousands  of  young  men  educated  in  science  have  already 
gone  out  from  their  colleges  to  engage  in  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  the 
provision  is  made  for  sending  out  a  continued  succession  of  these  for  all  future 
time.  And  as  science  is  not  limited  by  State  boundaries,  it  makes  but  little 
difference  for  the  common  good  which  of  these  institutions  or  States  these 
graduates  come  from  ;  their  attainments  are  for  the  common  good." 
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Union  already  equipped.  Ten  of  these  were  colonies  and 
original  States.  All  but  one  of  the  remainder  were  those 
admitted  in  1889,  for  each  of  our  four  new  States  was  pro- 
vided with  the  nucleus  of  a  State  university  before  it  sought 
admission  to  the  Union.  Twenty-eight  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  Universities  had  their  origin  in  land  grants  from 
the  General  Government  other  than  those  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges.1 

The  completeness  of  the  State  system  of  scientific  educa- 
tional institutions  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the 
scientific  societies  in  the  same  States,  organized  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  people  rather  than  by  government. 

Academies  of  science  bearing  the  names  of  the  States  of 
our  confederation  and  often  sanctioned  by  their  laws,  maybe 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  national.  Although  nearly  all  of 
our  States  have  historical  societies,  only  twelve  of  the  forty- 
two  have  academies  of  science,  or  organizations  which  are 
their  equivalent.  That  there  should  be  in  1889  thirty  States 
without  academies  of  science,  and  fourteen  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  there  are  no  scientific  societies  of  any 
description  whatever,  is  a  noteworthy  fact.3 

1  See  Appendix  E,  and  also  F.  W.  Blackmar's  "  History  of  Federal  and  State 
Aid  to  Higher  Education,"  etc.,  Washington,  1890. 

2  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  already  in  existence  : 

STATE  ACADEMIES  OF  SCIENCE,  ETC.,  1890. 

CALIFORNIA. — The  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  1854. 

COLUMBIA.— The  Affiliated  Scientific  Societies  of  Washington  City  :— The 
Philosophical  Society,  1871  ;  The  Anthropological  Society,  1879  ;  The 
Biological  Society,  1880;  The  Chemical  Society,  1889;  The  National 
Geographic  Society,  1888. 

CONNECTICUT. — The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1799. 

INDIANA. — The  Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences,  1885. 

IOWA. — The  Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences,  Iowa  City,  1875. 

KANSAS.— The  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Topeka,  1868. 

MARYLAND. — The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  Baltimore,  1822. 

MASSACHUSETTS. — The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  1780. 

MINNESOTA. — The  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Minneapolis,  1873. 

MISSOURI. — The  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis,  1857. 

NEW  YORK. — The  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  New  York  City,  1817. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — The  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1743. 

WISCONSIN. — Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Letters,  Madison,  1870. 
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During  Van  Buren's  presidency,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  its  formal  beginning. 

The  chief  promoter  of  this  idea  was  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  whose  efforts 
culminated  twenty-six  years  later  in  the  establishment  of  a 
department,  and,  after  another  period  of  twenty-six  years,  in 
the  elevation  of  the  head  of  that  department  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Cabinet  officer.  Ellsworth  began  work  by  distributing 
seeds  and  plants  for  experimental  culture,  acquiring  these 
without  expense,  and  sending  them  out  under  the  franks  of 
friendly  Congressmen.  After  three  years  (in  1839)  Congress 
recognized  the  value  of  the  work  in  this  direction  by  appro- 
priating one  thousand  dollars  from  the  Patent-Office  fund 
to  enable  him  to  collect  and  distribute  seeds,  to  collect 
agricultural  statistics,  and  to  make  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Appointed  by  Jackson  in  1836,  Ellsworth  served 
through  the  two  successive  terms  of  Van  Buren  and  Tyler, 
and  in  his  nine  years  of  official  work  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  produced  excellent  results,  and 
placed  the  service  on  a  firm  foundation.  Though  Newton 
was  in  name  the  first  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Ellsworth 
deserves  to  be  kept  in  memory  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
department. 

The  appropriations  at  first  were  insignificant,  and  occa- 
sionally, as  in  1841,  1842,  and  1846,  Congress  seems  to  have 
forgotten  to  make  any  provision  whatever  for  the  work, 
which  consequently  went  forward  under  difficulties.  In 
1853  the  first  appropriation  directly  for  agriculture  was 
made,  in  1855  the  whole  amount  up  to  that  time  with- 
drawn for  this  purpose  from  the  Patent-Office  fund  was 
reimbursed,  and  from  that  time  on  the  money  grants 
became  yearly  larger,  and  the  work  was  allowed  slowly  to 
expand.  The  seed  work  increased,  and  in  1856  a  propagat- 
ing garden  was  begun.  The  agricultural  report,  which 
began  in  1841,  and  was  until  1862  printed  as  a  part  of  that 
of  the  Patent  Office,  became  yearly  more  extensive,  and 
showed  a  general  average  annual  growth  in  value.  In  1854 
work  in  economic  entomology  began,  with  the  appointment 
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of  Townend  Glover  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
habits  of  insects,  injurious  and  beneficial  to  agriculture.  In 
1855  the  chemical  and  botanical  divisions  were  inaugurated. 
David  P.  Holloway  of  Indiana,  the  thirteenth  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  most 
important  reform  in  the  scientific  administration  of  the 
government.  In  his  first  annual  report,  made  in  January, 
1862,  he  advocated  enthusiastically  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  the  Productive  Arts,  to  be  charged  with  the 
care  of  agriculture  and  all  the  other  industrial  interests  of 
the  country,  and  he  was  so  far  successful  that,  on  May  I5th, 
Congress  established  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
first  Commissioner  was  Isaac  Newton,  who  had  been  for  a 
year  or  more  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Division  of 
the  Patent  Office.  From  1862  to  1889  there  were  six  Com- 
missioners :  Newton  (1862-67),  Capron  (1867-71),  Watts 
(1871-77),  Le  Due  (1877-81),  Loring  (1881-85),  and  Coleman 
(1885-89),  and  under  the  administration  of  each  important 
advances  were  made,  and  the  value  of  the  work  became 
yearly  greater.  Buildings  were  erected  ;  a  chemical  labora- 
tory established  ;  the  departments  of  animal  industry, 
economic  ornithology  and  mammalogy,  pomology,  vegetable 
pathology,  silk  culture,  microscopy,  forestry,  and  experi- 
ment stations  were  added,  and  the  system  of  publications 
greatly  extended.  The  department,  as  now  organized,  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our  national  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  with  its  powerful  staff  and  its  close  affiliations 
with  the  forty-six  State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
manned  as  they  are  by  nearly  four  hundred  trained  in- 
vestigators, it  has  possibilities  for  the  future  which  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.1 

1  The  first  agricultural  "experiment  station"  under  that  specific  designation 
in  the  United  States  was  established  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1875,  by  the 
joint  action  of  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  the  trustees  of  the  university  at  Middletown, 
and  the  State  Legislature,  with  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  as  director,  and  was 
located  in  the  "Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science."  The  example  was 
speedily  followed  elsewhere,  so  that  in  1880  there  were  four,  and  in  1886  some 
seventeen  of  these  institutions  in  fourteen  States.  The  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  $15,000  per  annum  to  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  which 
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The  term  of  the  ninth  President  was  too  short  to  afford 
matter  for  comment.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  General  Harrison  published,  in  Cincinnati  in  1838,  "  A 
Discourse  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,"  and 
was  the  only  President  except  Jefferson  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  has  ever  produced  a  treatise  upon  a  scientific 
theme. 

Mr.  Tyler's  administration  was  chiefly  remarkable  by  rea- 
son of  the  formal  and  final  establishment  of  the  National 
Observatory,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  in  1842. 

President  Polk  served  from  1845  to  l849-  During  this 
period  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  organized.  The  Coast 
Survey  had  been  reorganized  in  1843-44  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache ;  while  the  Observatory, 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  had  been  greatly  strengthened  and  extended  ; 
and  in  1845  was  founded  at  Annapolis  the  Naval  Academy, 
an  institution  among  whose  graduates  are  numbered  many 

have  established  agricultural  colleges,  or  agricultural  departments  of  colleges, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  new  stations  or  the  increased  development  of 
stations  previously  established  under  State  authority,  so  that  there  are  to-day 
forty-six  stations  in  the  United  States.  Several  of  these  have  sub-stations 
working  under  their  management.  Every  State  has  at  least  one  station, 
several  have  two,  one  has  three,  and  Dakota  has  set  the  Territories  an  example 
by  establishing  one  within  her  boundaries. 

These  forty-six  stations  employ  nearly  400  men  in  the  prosecution  of  exper 
imental  inquiry.  The  appropriation  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
current  year,  for  them  and  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  this  Depart- 
ment, is  $600,000.  The  several  States  appropriate  about  $125,000  in  addition, 
making  the  sum  total  of  about  $725,000  given  from  public  funds,  the  present 
year,  for  the  support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States. 

"  Of  all  the  scientific  enterprises  which  the  Government  has  undertaken," 
wrote  Secretary  Coleman,  "scarcely  any  other  has  impressed  its  vahie  upon 
the  people  and  their  representatives  in  the  State  and  national  legislatures  so 
speedily  and  so  strongly  as  this.  The  rapid  growth  of  an  enterprise  for 
elevating  agriculture  by  the  aid  of  science,  its  espousal  by  the  United  States 
Government,  its  development  to  its  present  dimensions  in  the  short  period  of 
fourteen  years,  and,  finally,  the  favor  with  which  it  is  received  by  the  public 
at  large,  are  a  striking  illustration  of  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  of  the  wisdom  and  the  usefulness  of  calling  the  highest 
science  to  the  aid  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  life." 
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men  who  have  contributed  materially  to  the  advancement 
of  science. 

A  little  later,  in  1848,  in  connection  with  the  same  move- 
ment, the  position  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
navy  was  dignified  and  improved,  and  their  numbers  limited 
with  manifest  advantage  to  the  scientific  service  of  the 
government. 

During  this  and  the  succeeding  administrations,  govern- 
mental science,  stimulated  by  Bache,  Henry,  and  Maury, 
scientific  administrators  of  a  new  and  more  vigorous  type 
than  had  been  previously  known  in  Washington,  rapidly 
advanced,  and  prior  to  1861  the  institutions  then  existing 
had  made  material  progress. 

Those  of  more  recent  growth,  such  as  the  Army  Medical 
Museum,  founded  in  1862,*  the  Bureau  of  Education,  founded 
in  1867,*  the  Fish  Commission,  founded  in  1870,'  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  founded  in  1879,*  although  not  less  important 
than  many  of  those  already  discussed,  are  so  recent  in  origin 
that  the  events  connected  with  their  development  have  not 
passed  into  the  domain  of  history. 

The  material  results  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  past  ten  years  undoubtedly  surpass  in 
extent  all  that  had  been  accomplished  during  the  previous 
hundred  years  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  nation. 
With  this  recent  period  the  present  paper  has  no  concern, 
for  it  has  been  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Carlyle,  who, 
in  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  states  his  belief  that  "  in  every  phe- 
nomenon the  beginning  remains  always  the  most  notable 
moment." 

It  is  nevertheless  very  encouraging  to  be  assured  that  the 
attitude  of  our  government  toward  scientific  and  educa- 

1  See  J.  S.  Billings  :  "  Medical  Museums,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  at  Washington."  President's  address,  delivered  before  the 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  September  20,  1888. 

*  See  the  eighteen  annual  reports  of  the  Commission  of  Education. 

'See  G.  Brown  Goode  :  "  The  Status  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  in  1884," 
etc.  Washington,  1884. 

4  See  the  six.  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  Smithsonian  reports, 
1879-88. 
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tional  enterprises  is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  in 
harmony  with  the  hopes  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic — 
and  in  accord  with  the  views  of  such  men  as  Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Madison,  Monroe,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Rush. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  know  that  the  national  attitude 
toward  science  is  the  subject  of  constant  approving  com- 
ment in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  recent 
utterance  was  that  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  in  his  address  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
the  Aberdeen  meeting. 

"On  September  14,  1859,"  he  said  ''I  sat  on  this  platform  and  listened 
to  the  eloquent  address  and  wise  counsel  of  the  Prince  Consort.  At  one  time 
a  member  of  the  household,  it  was  my  privilege  to  co-operate  with  this  illus- 
trious prince  in  many  questions  relating  to  the  advancement  of  science.  I 
naturally,  therefore,  turned  to  his  presidential  address  to  see  whether  I  might 
not  now  continue  those  counsels  which  he  then  gave  with  all  the  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  his  masterly  speeches.  I  found,  as  I  expected,  a  text  for 
my  own  discourse  in  some  pregnant  remarks  which  he  made  upon  the  relation  of 
science  to  the  State.  They  are  as  follows  :  '  We  may  be  justified  in  hoping  .  .  . 
that  the  Legislature  and  the  State  will  more  and  more  recognise  the  claims  of 
science  to  their  attention,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  require  the  begging-box, 
but  speak  to  the  State  like  a  favoured  child  to  its  parent,  sure  of  his  paternal 
solicitude  for  its  welfare  ;  that  the  State  will  recognise  in  science  one  of  its 
elements  of  strength  and  prosperity,  to  foster  which  the  clearest  dictates  of  self- 
interest  demand.' 

"  This  opinion,  in  its  broadest  sense,  means  that  the  relations  of  science  to 
the  State  should  be  made  more  intimate  because  the  advance  of  .science  is  need- 
ful to  the  public  weal. 

"  The  importance  of  promoting  science  as  a  duty  of  statecraft  was  well 
enough  known  to  the  ancients,  especially  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  but  it 
ceased  to  be  recognised  in  the  dark  ages,  and  was  lost  to  sight  during  the 
revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Germany  and 
France,  which  are  now  in  such  active  competition  in  promoting  science,  have 
only  publicly  acknowledged  its  national  importance  in  recent  times.  Even  in 
the  last  century,  though  France  had  its  Lavoisier  and  Germany  its  Leibnitz, 
their  Governments  did  not  know  the  value  of  science.  When  the  former  was 
condemned  to  death  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
rulers  that  his  life  might  be  spared  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  that  he  might  com- 
plete some  important  experiments,  but  the  reply  was,  '  The  Republic  has  no 
need  of  savants.'  Earlier  in  the  century  the  much-praised  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  during  a  graduation  ceremony  in  the 
University  of  Frankfort,  '  An  ounce  of  Mother-wit  is  worth  a  ton  of  university 
wisdom.'  Both  France  and  Germany  are  now  ashamed  of  these  utterances  of 
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their  ralers,  and  make  energetic  efforts  to  advance  science  with  the  aid  of  their 
national  resources.  More  remarkable  is  it  to  see  a  young  nation  like  the 
United  States  reserving  150,000,00x3  acres  of  national  lands  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  education.  In  some  respects  this  young  country  is  in  advance  of 
all  European  nations  in  joining  science  to  its  administrative  offices.  Its  scien- 
tific publications  are  an  example  to  other  Governments.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  surrounded  with  a  staff  of  botanists  and  chemists.  The  Home 
Secretary  is  aided  by  a  special  Scientific  Commission  to  investigate  the  habits, 
migrations,  and  food  of  fishes,  and  the  latter  has  at  its  disposal  two  specially 
constructed  steamers  of  large  tonnage. 

"  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  are  just  beginning  to  ^^nder stand  the  wisdom  of 
Washington's  farewell  address  to  his  countrymen  when  he  said  :  '  Promote,  as 
an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  ;  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  Government  gives  force  to  pub- 
lic opinion^  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  shottld  be  enlightened.'  " 


APPENDIX  A. 
PLAN  OF  A  FEDERAL  UNIVERSITY, 


[From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  1788.    Quoted  in  the  Massachusetts  Centinet} 
Saturday,  Nov.  29,  1788.] 

"Your  government  cannot  be  executed,  it  is  too  extensive  for  a  republick. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  people  "  say  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  However  opposite  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  these  declarations  and  predictions 
may  be,  they  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  unless  the  people  are  prepared  for 
our  new  form  of  government,  by  an  education  adapted  to  the  new  and  peculiar 
situation  of  our  country, — To  effect  this  great  and  necessary  work,  let  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congress  be,  to  establish,  within  the  district  to  be  allotted 
for  them,  a  federal  University,  into  which  the  youth  of  the  United  States  shal 
be  received  after  they  have  finished  their  studies,  and  taken  degrees  in  the  col- 
leges of  their  respective  States.  In  this  University  let  those  branches  of  liter' 
ature  only  be  taught,  which  are  calculated  to  prepare  our  youth  for  public  and 
civil  life.  These  branches  should  be  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the 
following  arts  and  sciences  should  be  the  subject  of  them  : 

1.  The  principles  and  forms  of  government  applied  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  the  explanation  of  every  part  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  which  last  should  include 
everything  that  relates  to  peace,  war,  treaties,  ambassadours,  and  the  like. 

2.  History,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  chronology. 

3.  Agriculture  in  all  numerous  and  extensive  branches. 

4.  The  principles  and  practice  of  manufactures. 

5.  History,  principles,  objects,  and  channels  of  commerce, 

6.  Those  parts  of  mathematicks,  which  are  necessary  to  the  division   of 
property,  to  finance,  and  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  war — for  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  war  will  continue,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  be  the 
unchristian  mode  of  deciding  disputes  between  Christian  nations. 

7.  Those  parts  of  natural  philosophy  and   chemistry,  which  admit  of  an 
application  to  agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce,  and  war, 
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8.  Natural  History,  which  includes  the  history  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
fossils.    To  render  instruction  in  these  branches  of  science  easy,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  museum,  and  also  a  garden,  in  which  not  only  all  the  shrubs, 
etc.,  but  all  the  forest  trees  of  the  United  States  should  be  cultivated.     The 
great  Linnaeus  of  Upsal  enlarged  the  commerce  of  Sweden,  by  his  discoveries 
in  natural  history,  he  once  saved  the  Swedish  Navy,  by  finding  out  the  time  in 
which  a  worm  laid  its  eggs,  and  recommending  the  immersion  of  the  timber  of 
which  the  ships  were  built,  at  that  season  wholly  under  water.     So  great  were 
the  services  this  illustrious  naturalist  rendered  his  country  by  the  application  of 
his  knowledge  to  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce,  that  the  present 
King  of  Sweden  pronounced  an  eulogium  upon  him,  from  his  throne,  soon 
after  his  death. 

9.  Philology,  which  should  include,  under  rhetoric  and  criticism,   lectures 
upon  the  construction  and  pronunciation  of  the  English  language.     Instruction 
in  this  branch  of  literature  will  become  the  more  necessary  in  America,  as  our 
intercourse  must  soon  cease  with  the  bar,  the  stage  and  the  pulpits  of  Great 
Britain,  from  whence  we  receive  our  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language.     Even  modern  English  books  should  cease  to  be  the  models 
of  stile  in  the  United  States.     The  present  is  the  age  of  simplicity  in  writing  in 
America.     The  turgid  stile  of  Johnson,  the  purple  glare  of  Gibbon,  and  even 
the  studied  and  thickest  metaphours  of  Junius  are  all  equally  unnatural,  and 
should  not  be  admitted  into  our  country.     The  cultivation  and  perfection  of 
our  language  becomes  a  matter  of  consequence  when  viewed  in  another  light. 
It  will  probably  be  spoken  by  more  people  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, than  ever  spoke  any  one  language  at  one  time  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.     When  we  consider  the  influence  which  the  prevalence  of  only  two 
languages,  viz.  the  English  and  the  Spanish,  in  the  extensive  regions  of  North 
and  South  America,  will  have  upon  manners,  commerce,  knowledge  and  civil- 
ization, scenes  of  human  happiness  and  glory  open  before  us,  which  elude  from 
their  magnitude  the  utmost  grasp  of  the  human  understanding. 

10.  The  German  and  French  languages  should  be  taught  in  this  University, 
the  many  excellent  books  which  are  written  in  both  these  languages  upon  all 
subjects,    more   especially  upon  those  which  relate   to   the   advancement   of 
national  improvements  of  all  kinds,  will  render  a  knowledge  of  them  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  education  of  a  legislator  of  the  United  States. 

11.  All  those  athletick  and  manly  exercises  should  likewise  be  taught  in  the 
University,  which  are  calculated  to  impart  health,  strength,  and  elegance  to 
the  human  body. 

To  render  the  instruction  of  our  youth  as  easy  and  extensive  as  possible  in 
several  of  the  above  mentioned  branches  of  literature,  let  four  young  men  of 
good  education,  and  active  minds  be  sent  abroad  at  publick  expense,  to  collect 
and  transmit  to  the  professors  of  the  said  branches  all  the  improvements  that 
are  daily  made  in  Europe  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  practical  government,  this  measure  is  rendered  the  more 
necessary  from  the  distance  of  the  United  States  from  Europe,  by  which  means 
the  rays  of  knowledge  strike  the  United  States  so  partially  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  a  useful  focus,  only  by  employing  suitable  men  to  collect  and  trans- 
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mit  them  to  our  country.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe  have  imported  so  much  knowledge  from  their  southern  neighbors, 
that  the  history  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  revenues,  and 
military  art  of  one  of  these  nation*  will  soon  be  alike  applicable  to  all  of 
them. 

Besides  sending  four  young  men  abroad  to  collect  and  transmit  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  our  country,  two  young  men  of  suitable  capacities  should  be 
employed,  at  the  public  expense,  in  exploring  the  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
animal  productions  of  our  country,  in  procuring  histories  and  samples  of  each 
of  them,  and  in  transmitting  them  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  History.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  made  by  young  gentlemen  employed 
for  these  purposes,  that  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia  have  extended  their 
manufactures  and  commerce,  so  as  to  rival  in  both  the  oldest  nations  in 
Europe. 

Let  the  Congress  allow  a  liberal  salary  to  the  Principal  of  this  University. 
Let  it  be  his  business  to  govern  the  students,  and  to  inspire  them  by  his  con- 
versation, and  by  his  occasional  publick  discourses,  with  federal  and  patriotic 
sentiments.  Let  this  Principal  be  a  man  of  extensive  education,  liberal 
manners,  and  dignified  deportment. 

Let  the  Professors  of  each  of  the  branches  that  have  been  mentioned,  have 
a  moderate  salary  of  150  or  200  pounds  a  year,  and  let  them  depend  upon 
the  number  of  their  pupils  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  maintenance  from 
their  salaries.  Let  each  pupil  pay  for  each  course  of  lectures  two  or  three 
guineas. 

Let  the  degrees  conferred  in  this  University  receive  a  new  name,  that  shall 
designate  the  design  of  an  education  for  civil  and  publick  life.  Should  this  plan 
of  a  federal  University,  or  one  like  it,  be  adopted,  then  will  begin  the  golden 
age  of  the  United  States.  While  the  business  of  education  in  Europe  consists 
in  lectures  upon  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum  ;  or 
in  dispute  about  Hebrew  points,  Greek  particles,  or  the  accent  and  quantity  of 
the  Roman  language,  the  youth  of  America  will  be  employed  in  acquiring 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  increase  the  convenience  of  life,  lessen 
human  misery,  improve  our  country,  promote  population,  exalt  the  human 
understanding,  and  establish  domestiek,  social,  and  political  happiness. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  such  a  literary  and  political 
establishment.  Let  us  first  restore  publick  credit,  by  funding  or  paying  our 
debts — let  us  regulate  our  militia — let  us  build  a  navy — and  let  us  protect  and 
extend  our  commerce.  After  this  we  shall  have  leisure  and  money  to  establish 
a  University  for  the  purposes  that  have  been  mentioned.  This  is  false  reason- 
ing. We  shall  never  restore  publick  credit — regulate  our  militia — build  a  navy 
— or  revive  our  commerce,  until  we  remove  the  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and 
change  the  habits  of  our  citizens,  and  this  can  never  be  done  until  we  inspire 
them  with  federal  principles,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  our  young  men 
meeting  and  spending  two  or  three  years  together  in  a  National  University, 
and  afterwards  disseminating  their  knowledge  and  principles  through  every 
county,  town,  and  village  of  the  United  States.  Until  this  is  done — Senators 
and  Represenatives  of  the  United  States,  you  will  undertake  to  make  bricks 
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without  straw.  Your  supposed  union  in  Congress  will  be  a  rope  of  sand.  The 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  began  the  business  of  government  by  establishing 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  wisest  Kings  in  Europe  have  always 
found  their  literary  institutions  the  surest  means  of  establishing  their  power,  as 
well  as  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their  people. 

These  hints  for  establishing  the  constitution  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States  upon  a  permanent  foundation  are  submitted  to  the  friends  of  the  federal 
government,  in  each  of  the  States,  by  a  Private  CITIZEN  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


APPENDIX  B. 


ADDRESS  TO   THE  PEOPLE  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 
1787. 

By  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D. 

[Reprinted  from  Niles's,  "  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution  in  America," 

pp.  402-404.] 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  confound  the  terms  of  American 
Revolution  with  those  of  the  late  American  war.  The  American  war  is  over, 
bot  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  American  Revolution.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  but  the  great  drama  is  closed.  It  remains  yet  to  establish 
and  perfect  our  new  forms  of  government,  and  to  prepare  the  principles, 
morals,  and  manners  of  our  citizens  for  these  forms  of  government  after  they 
are  established  and  brought  to  perfection. 

The  confederation,  together  with  most  of  our  State  constitutions,  was  formed 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  We  had  just  emerged  from  a  corrupted 
monarchy.  Although  we  understood  perfectly  the  principles  of  liberty,  yet 
most  of  us  were  ignorant  of  the  forms  and  combinations  of  power  in  republics. 
Add  to  this,  the  British  army  was  in  the  heart  of  our  country,  spreading  deso- 
lation wherever  it  went  :  our  resentments,  of  course,  were  awakened.  We 
detested  the  British  name,  and,  unfortunately,  refused  to  copy  some  things  in 
the  administration  of  justice  and  power  in  the  British  government  which  have 
made  it  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  In  our  opposition  to  monarchy, 
we  forgot  that  the  temple  of  tyranny  has  two  doors.  We  bolted  one  of  them 
by  the  proper  restraints,  but  we  left  the  other  open  by  neglecting  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  our  own  ignorance  and  licentiousness.  Most  of  the 
present  difficulties  of  this  country  arise  from  the  weakness  and  other  defects  of 
our  governments. 

My  business  at  present  shall  be  only  to  suggest  the  defects  of  the  confedera- 
tion. These  consist — ist.  In  the  deficiency  of  coercive  power.  2d.  In  a  defect 
of  exclusive  power  to  issue  paper  money  and  regulate  commerce.  3d.  In  vest- 
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ing  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States  in  a  single  legislature  ;  and,  4th, 
in  the  too  frequent  rotation  of  its  members. 

A  convention  is  to  sit  soon  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  of  obviating 
part  of  the  two  first  defects  that  have  been  mentioned.  But  I  wish  they  may 
add  to  their  recommendations  to  each  State,  to  surrender  up  to  Congress  their 
power  of  emitting  money.  In  this  way,  a  uniform  currency  will  be  produced, 
that  will  facilitate  trade,  and  help  to  bind  the  States  together.  Nor  will  the 
States  be  deprived  of  large  sums  of  money  by  this  mean,  when  sudden  emer- 
gencies require  it,  for  they  may  always  borrow  them,  as  they  did  during  the 
war,  out  of  the  treasury  of  Congress.  Even  a  loan  office  may  be  better  insti- 
tuted in  this  way  in  each  State  than  in  any  other. 

The  two  last  defects  that  have  been  mentioned  are  not  of  less  magnitude 
than  the  first.  Indeed,  the  single  legislature  of  Congress  will  become  more 
dangerous  from  an  increase  of  power  than  ever.  To  remedy  this,  let  the 
supreme  federal  power  be  divided,  like  the  legislatures  of  most  of  our  States, 
into  two  distinct,  independent  branches.  Let  one  of  them  be  styled  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  States,  and  the  other  the  Assembly  of  the  States.  Let  the  first  con- 
sist of  a  single  delegate,  and  the  second  of  two,  three,  or  four  delegates,  chosen 
annually  by  each  State.  Let  the  President  be  chosen  annually  by  the  joint 
ballot  of  both  Houses,  and  let  him  possess  certain  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
a  privy  council,  especially  the  power  of  appointing  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States.  The  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  officers  will  not  only 
be  better  when  appointed  in  this  way,  but  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  faction 
will  be  thereby  removed  from  Congress.  I  apprehend  this  division  of  the 
power  of  Congress  will  become  more  necessary  as  soon  as  they  are  invested 
with  more  ample  powers  of  levying  and  expending  the  public  money. 

The  custom  of  turning  men  out  of  power  or  office  as  soon  as  they  are  quali- 
fied for  it  has  been  found  to  be  as  absurd  in  practice  as  it  is  virtuous  to  dismiss 
a  general,  a  physician,  or  even  a  domestic,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
knowledge  sufficient  to  be  useful  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  number 
of  able  generals,  skilful  physicians,  and  faithful  servants  ?  We  do  not.  Gov- 
ernment is  a  science,  and  can  never  be  perfect  in  America  until  we  encourage 
men  to  devote  not  only  three  years  but  their  whole  lives  to  it.  I  believe  the 
principal  reason  why  so  many  men  of  abilities  object  to  serving  in  Congress  is 
owing  to  their  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  spend  three  years  in  acquiring  a 
profession  which  their  country  immediately  afterwards  forbids  them  to  follow. 

There  are  two  errors  or  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  government  in  America 
which  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

It  is  often  said  "  that  the  sovereign  and  all  other  power  is  seated  in  the 
people."  This  idea  is  unhappily  expressed.  It  should  be,  "  all  power  is 
derived  from  the  people"  ;  they  possess  it  only  on  the  days  of  their  elections. 
After  this,  it  is  the  property  of  their  rulers  ;  nor  can  they  exercise  or  resume  it, 
unless  it  be  abused.  It  is  of  importance  to  circulate  this  idea,  as  it  leads  to 
order  and  good  government. 

The  people  of  America  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  word  sovereignty, 
hence  each  State  pretends  to  be  sovereign.  In  Europe  it  is  applied  only  to 
those  states  which  possess  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  of  forming 
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treaties,  and  the  like.  As  this  power  belongs  only  to  Congress,  they  are  the 
only  sovereign  power  in  the  United  States. 

We  commit  a  similar  mistake  in  our  ideas  of  the  word  independent.  No  in- 
dividual State,  as  such,  has  any  claim  to  independence  ;  she  is  independent 
only  in  a  union  with  her  sister  States  in  Congress. 

To  conform  the  principles,  morals  and  manners  of  our  citizens,  to  our 
republican  forms  of  government,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  knowledge  of 
every  kind  should  be  disseminated  through  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  purpose,  let  Congress,  instead  of  laying  out  half  a  million  of  dollars  in 
building  a  federal  town,  appropriate  only  a  fourth  of  that  sum  in  founding  a 
federal  university.  In  this  university  let  every  thing  connected  with  govern- 
ment, such  as  history — the  law  of  nature  and  nations — the  civil  law — the 
municipal  laws  of  our  country — and  the  principles  of  commerce — be  taught  by 
competent  professors.  Let  masters  be  employed  likewise  to  teach  gunnery, 
fortification,  and  every  thing  connected  with  defensive  and  offensive  war. 
Above  all,  let  a  professor  of,  what  is  called  in  the  European  universities, 
economy,  be  established  in  this  federal  seminary.  His  business  should  be  to 
unfold  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  all  kind, 
and  to  enable  him  to  make  his  lectures  more  extensively  useful,  Congress 
should  support  a  travelling  correspondent  for  him,  who  should  visit  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  transmit  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  that  are  made  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  To  this 
seminary  young  men  should  be  encouraged  to  repair,  after  completing  their 
academical  studies  in  the  colleges  of  their  respective  States.  The  honors  and 
offices  of  the  United  States  should,  after  a  while,  be  confined  to  persons  who 
had  imbibed  federal  and  republican  ideas  in  this  university. 

For  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  as  well  as  extending  the  living 
principle  of  government  to  every  part  of  the  United  States — every  State — city — 
county — village — and  township  in  the  Union,  should  be  tied  together  by  means 
of  the  post-office.  This  is  the  true  non-electric  wire  of  government.  It  is  the 
only  means  of  conveying  heat  and  light  to  every  individual  in  the  federal  com- 
monwealth. "Sweden  lost  her  liberties,"  says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  "  because 
her  citizens  were  so  scattered,  that  they  had  no  means  of  acting  in  concert  with 
each  other."  It  should  be  a  constant  injunction  to  the  post-masters  to  convey 
newspapers  free  of  all  charge  for  postage.  They  are  not  only  the  vehicles  of 
Tcnowledge  and  intelligence,  but  the  centinels  of  the  liberties  of  our  countiy. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  those  strangers  who  have  visited  our  country  since 
the  peace,  and  who  fill  the  British  papers  with  accounts  of  our  distresses,  shews 
as  great  a  want  of  good  sense,  as  it  does  of  good-nature.  They  see  nothing  but 
the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  temple  of  liberty  ;  and  yet  they  undertake  to 
judge  of  the  whole  fabric. 

Our  own  citizens  act  a  still  more  absurd  part,  when  they  cry  out,  after  the 
experience  of  three  or  four  years,  that  we  are  not  proper  materials  for  republi- 
can government.  Remember  we  assumed  these  forms  of  government  in  a 
'hurry,  before  we  were  prepared  for  them.  Let  every  man  exert  himself  in 
promoting  virtue  and  knowledge  in  our  country,  and  we  shall  soon  become 
good  republicans.  Look  at  the  steps  by  which  governments  have  been  changed, 
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or  rendered  stable  in  Europe.  Read  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
boasted  government  has  risen  out  of  wars  and  rebellions  that  lasted  above  six 
hundred  years.  The  United  States  are  travelling  peaceably  into  order  and 
good  government.  They  know  no  strife  but  what  arises  from  the  collision  of 
opinions ;  and,  in  three  years,  they  have  advanced  further  in  the  road  to  stability 
and  happiness,  than  most  of  the  nations  in  Europe  have  done,  in  as  many 
centuries. 

There  is  but  one  path  that  can  lead  the  United  States  to  destruction  ;  and 
that  is,  their  extent  of  territory.  It  is  probable  to  effect  this,  that  Great  Britain 
ceded  to  us  so  much  waste  land.  But  even  this  path  may  be  avoided.  Let  but 
one  new  State  be  exposed  to  sale  at  a  time,  and  let  the  land-office  be  shut  up, 
till  every  part  of  this  new  State  be  settled. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  a  passion  for  retirement  so  universal  among  the. 
patriots  and  heroes  of  the  war.  They  resemble  skilful  mariners  who,  after 
exerting  themselves  to  preserve  a  ship  from  sinking  in  a  storm  in  the  middle  of, 
the  ocean,  drop  asleep  as  soon  as  the  waves  subside,  and  leave  the  care  of 
their  lives  and  property  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  sailors  without 
knowledge  or  experience.  Every  man  in  a  republic  is  public  property.  His 
time  and  talents — his  youth — his  manhood — his  old  age — nay  more,  his  life,  his 
all,  belong  to  his  country. 

Patriots  of  1774,  1775,  *776 — heroes  of  1778,  1779,  1780  !  come  forward  ! 
your  country  demands  your  services  !  Philosophers  and  friends  of  mankind, 
come  forward  !  your  country  demands  your  studies  and  speculations  !  Lovers 
of  peace  and  order,  who  declined  taking  part  in  the  late  war,  come  forward  ! 
your  country  forgives  your  timidity  and  demands  your  influence  and  advice  ! 
Hear  her  proclaiming,  in  sighs  and  groans,  in  her  governments,  in  her  finances, 
in  her  trade,  in  her  manufactures,  in  her  morals,  and  in  her  manners, 

"  THE  REVOLUTION  IS  NOT  OVER  ! " 


APPENDIX  C. 

PROSPECTUS   OF  A   NATIONAL   INSTITUTION,    TO   BE  ESTAB- 
LISHED   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

By  JOEL  BARLOW. 
1806. 

[Reprinted  from  a  defective  copy  of  Barlow's  pamphlet  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  supplemented  by  the  reprint  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  1806, 
and  a  MS.  copy  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Welling.] 

The  project  for  erecting  a  university  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government 
is  brought  forward  at  a  happy  moment,  and  on  liberal  principles.  We  may 
therefore  reasonably  hope  for  an  extensive  endowment  from  the  munificence  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  from  government  itself.  This  expectation  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  enlarge  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  give  a  greater  scope  to  its 
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practical  operation  than  has  usually  been  contemplated  in  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Two  distinct  objects,  which,  in  other  countries  have  been  kept  asunder, 
may  and  ought  to  be  united  ;  they  are  both  of  great  national  importance  ;  and 
by  being  embraced  in  the  same  Institution,  they  will  aid  each  other  in  their  ac- 
quisition. These  are  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  associations  of  scientific 
men,  and  the  dissemination  of  its  rudiments  by  the  instruction  of  youth.  The 
first  has  been  the  business  of  learned  corporations,  such  as  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  the  National  Institute  of  France  ;  the  second  is  pursued  by  col- 
lections of  instructors,  under  the  name  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  etc. 

The  leading  principle  of  uniting  these  two  branches  of  improvement  in 
one  Institution,  to  be  extended  upon  a  scale  that  will  render  it  truly  national, 
requires  some  developement.  We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  country  so 
vast  as  to  lead  the  mind  to  anticipate  a  scene  of  social  intercourse  and  interest 
unexampled  in  the  experience  of  mankind.  This  territory  presents  and  will 
present  such  a  variety  of  productions,  natural  and  artificial,  such  a  diversity  of 
connections  abroad,  and  of  manners,  habits,  and  propensities  at  home,  as  will 
create  a  strong  tendency  to  diverge  and  separate  the  views  of  those  who  shall 
inhabit  the  different  regions  within  our  limits. 

It  is  most  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  to  the  preservation 
of  their  republican  principles,  that  this  tendency  to  a  separation  should  be  over- 
balanced by  superior  motives  to  a  harmony  of  sentiment  ;  that  they  may  habitu- 
ally feel  that  community  of  interest  on  which  their  federal  system  is  founded. 
This  desirable  object  is  to  be  attained,  not  only  by  the  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  several  departments,  but  by  those  of  literature,  sciences,  and  arts. 
The  liberal  sciences  are  in  their  nature  republican  ;  they  delight  in  reciprocal 
communication  ;  they  cherish  fraternal  feelings,  and  lead  to  a  freedom  of 
intercourse,  combined  with  the  restraints  of  society,  which  contribute  together 
to  our  improvement. 

To  explore  the  natural  productions  of  our  country,  give  an  enlightened 
direction  to  the  labors  of  industry,  explain  the  advantages  of  interior  tranquil- 
lity, of  moderation  and  justice  in  the  pursuits  of  self-interest,  and  to  promote 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  an  assimilation  of  civil  regulations,  political 
principles  and  modes  of  education,  must  engage  the  solicitude  of  every  patriotic 
citizen  ;  as  he  must  perceive  in  them  the  necessary  means  of  securing  good 
morals  and  every  republican  virtue  ;  a  wholesome  jealousy  of  right  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  duty  ;  without  which,  no  people  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  the 
one  or  perform  the  other  for  any  number  of  years. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  United  States,  if  no  foreign  disputes 
should  induce  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  money,  will  be  out  of  debt. 
From  that  time  forward,  the  greater  part  of  their  public  revenue  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  applied  to  public  improvements  of  various  kinds  ;  such  as 
facilitating  the  intercourse  through  all  parts  of  their  dominion  by  roads,  bridges, 
and  canals  ;  such  as  making  more  exact  surveys,  and  forming  maps  and  charts 
of  the  interior  country,  and  of  the  coasts,  bays  and  harbors,  perfecting  the  sys- 
tem of  lights,  buoys,  and  other  nautical  aids  ;  such  as  encouraging  new  branches 
of  industry,  so  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  either  by  offering 
premiums  for  discoveries,  or  by  purchasing  from  their  proprietors  such  inven- 
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tions  as  shall  appear  to  be  of  immediate  and  general  utility,  and  rendering 
them  free  to  the  citizens  at  large  ;  such  as  exploring  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
wilderness  of  our  continent,  both  within  and  without  our  own  jurisdiction,  and 
extending  to  their  savage  inhabitants,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  a  taste  for 
civilization,  and  the  means  of  knowing  the  comforts  that  men  are  capable  of 
yielding  to  each  other  in  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  industry,  as  they  are  under- 
stood in  our  stage  of  society. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  government  to  act  on  these  great  objects  with 
intelligence,  economy,  and  effect,  and  to  aid  its  operations  when  it  shall  be 
ready  to  apply  its  funds  to  that  purpose,  will  occupy  in  part  the  attention  of 
that  branch  of  the  Institution  composed  of  men  of  scientific  research  ;  whose 
labors,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  gratuitous.  It  cannot  be  too 
early,  even  at  this  moment,  to  direct  the  researches  of  science  to  occupations 
of  this  nature.  By  these  means,  at  the  end  of  the  eleven  years,  the  epoch  at 
which  the  government  may  expect  to  be  free  of  debt,  the  way  can  be  prepared 
to  begin  with  system,  and  proceed  with  regularity  in  the  various  details  of  public 
improvement ;  a  business  which,  if  the  rulers  of  all  nations  did  but  know  it, 
ought  to  be  considered  among  the  first  of  their  duties,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  their  appointment. 

The  science  of  political  economy  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  as  indeed  is  the 
whole  science  of  government,  if  we  regard  it  as  founded  on  principles  analo- 
gous to  the  nature  of  man,  and  designed  to  promote  his  happiness.  As  we 
believe  our  government  to  be  founded  on  these  principles,  we  cannot  but  per- 
ceive an  immense  field  of  improvement  opening  before  us  ;  a  field  in  which  all 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  sciences  should  lend  their  aid  and  unite  their 
operation,  to  place  human  society  on  such  a  footing  in  this  great  section  of  the 
habitable  world,  as  to  secure  it  against  farther  convulsions  from  violence  and 
war.  Mankind  have  a  right  to  expect  this  example  from  us  ;  we  alone  are  in 
a  situation  to  hold  it  up  before  them,  to  command  their  esteem,  and  perhaps 
their  imitation.  Should  we,  by  a  narrowness  of  views,  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  realizing  so  many  benefits,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  it  never  can  occur  to  us 
again  ;  nor  can  we  foresee  that  it  will  return  to  any  age  or  nation.  We  should 
grievously  disappoint  the  expectations  of  all  good  in  other  countries,  we  should 
ourselves  regret  our  error  while  we  live  ;  and  if  posterity  did  not  load  us  with 
the  reproaches  we  should  merit,  it  would  be  because  our  conduct  will  have 
kept  them  ignorant  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  blessings,  of  which  it  had 
deprived  them. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  in  this  Prospectus,  to  point  out  the  objects  merely 
scientific,  that  will  naturally  engage  the  attention  of  this  branch  of  the  Institu- 
tion. We  are  sensible  that  many  of  the  sciences,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  are 
very  little  advanced  ;  some  of  them,  in  which  we  seem  to  have  made  considera- 
ble progress,  are  yet  so  uncertain  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  even  their  first 
principles  do  not  remain  to  be  discovered  ;  and  in  all  of  them,  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  as  to  the  mode  of  familiarising  their  results,  and  applying  them  to 
the  useful  arts  of  life,  the  true  object  of  all  labor  and  research. 

What  a  range  is  open  in  this  country  for  mineralogy  and  botany  !  How  many 
new  arts  are  to  arise,  and  how  far  the  old  ones  are  to  be  advanced,  by  the  pur- 
suit of  these  two  sciences,  it  is  impossible  even  to  imagine.  Chemistry  is  making 
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a  rapid  and  useful  progress,  though  we  still  dispute  about  its  elements.  Our 
knowledge  of  anatomy  has  laid  a  necessary  and  sure  foundation  for  surgery 
and  medicine  ;  surgery  indeed  is  making  great  proficiency  ;  but,  after  three 
thousand  years  of  recorded  experience,  how  little  do  we  know  of  medicine  ! 
Mechanics  and  hydraulics  are  progressing  fast,  and  wonderful  are  the  facilities 
and  comforts  we  draw  from  them  ;  but  while  it  continues  to  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  animal  force  to  move  heavy  bodies  in  any  direction  by  land  or 
water,  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate  new  discoveries.  Could  the  genius  of 
a  Bacon  place  itself  on  the  high  ground  of  all  the  sciences  in  their  present  state 
of  advancement,  and  marshal  them  before  him  in  so  great  a  country  as  this, 
and  under  a  government  like  ours,  he  would  point  out  their  objects,  foretell 
their  successes,  and  move  them  on  their  march,  in  a  manner  that  should  animate 
their  votaries  and  greatly  accelerate  their  progress. 

The  mathematics,  considered  as  a  science,  may  probably  be  susceptible  of 
higher  powers  than  it  has  yet  attained  ;  considered  as  the  handmaid  of  all  the 
sciences  and  all  the  arts,  it  doubtless  remains  to  be  simplified.  Some  new  pro- 
cesses, and  perhaps  new  modes  of  expressing  quantities  and  numbers,  may  yet 
be  discovered,  to  assist  the  mind  in  climbing  the  difficult  steps  that  lead  to  an 
elevation  so  much  above  our  crude  conceptions  ;  an  elevation  that  subjects  the 
material  universe,  with  all  its  abstractions  of  space  and  time,  to  our  inspection ; 
and  opens,  from  their  combinations,  so  many  useful  and  satisfying  truths. 

Researches  in  literature,  to  which  may  be  united  those  in  morals,  govern- 
ment, and  laws,  are  so  vague  in  their  nature,  and  have  been  so  little  meth- 
odised, as  scarcely  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  sciences.  No  man  has  de- 
nied the  importance  of  these  pursuits  ;  though  the  English  nation,  from  whom 
we  have  borrowed  so  many  useful  things,  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  them 
that  consistency  and  standing  among  the  objects  of  laudable  ambition,  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Men  the  most  eminent  in  these  studies  have  not  been  mem- 
bers of  their  learned  associations.  Locke,  Berkeley,  Pope,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  and  Blackstone,  were  never  admitted  into  the  Royal 
Society.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  government  ;  though 
the  government  itself  exerts  no  influence  in  these  elections.  The  science  of 
morals  connects  itself  so  intimately  with  the  principles  of  political  institutions, 
that  where  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  keep  the  latter  out  of  sight,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  former  should  meet  no  encouragement. 

This  policy  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  French  Institute. 
That  learned  and  respectable  body  was  incorporated  by  the  Nationai  Conven- 
tion in  the  year  1795,  and  took  place  of  all  the  old  academies,  which  had  been 
previously  abolished.  It  was  composed  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  ob- 
jects to  be  pursued  by  its  members.  The  first  was  the  class  for  the  physical 
sciences,  the  second  was  the  class  for  the  moral  and  political  sciences,  the  third 
was  for  the  fine  arts.  Thus  it  went  on  and  made  great  progress  in  several 
branches,  till  the  year  1803,  when  Bonaparte's  government  assumed  that  char- 
acter which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  political  science  inconvenient  to 
him.  He  then  new  modelled  the  Institute,  and  abolished  that  class.  But  lest 
his  real  object  should  be  perceived,  and  he  be  accused  of  narrowing  the  com- 
pass of  research,  he  created  two  new  classes  in  the  room  of  this  ;  one  for 
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ancient  literature,  and  one  for  the  French  language.  On  the  same  occasion  an 
order  was  issued  to  all  the  colleges  and  great  schools  in  France,  suppressing  the 
professorships  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

But  in  our  country,  and  at  this  early  epoch  in  the  course  of  republican 
experiment,  no  subjects  of  research  can  be  more  important  than  those  embraced 
by  these  branches  of  science.  Our  representative  system  is  new  in  practice, 
though  some  theories  of  that  sort  have  been  framed  by  speculative  writers  ;  and 
partial  trials  have  been  made  in  the  British  Dominions.  But  our  federal  sys- 
tem, combined  with  democratical  representation,  is  a  magnificent  stranger  upon 
earth  ;  a  new  world  of  experiment,  bursting  with  incalculable  omens  on  the 
view  of  mankind.  It  was  the  result  of  circumstances  which  no  man  could  fore- 
see, and  no  writer  pretended  to  contemplate.  It  presented  itself  to  us  from  the 
the  necessity  of  the  situation  we  were  in  ;  dreaded  at  first  as  an  evil  by  many 
good  men  in  our  own  countiy,  as  well  as  by  our  friends  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is 
at  this  day  far  from  being  understood,  or  properly  appreciated,  by  the  generality 
of  those  who  admire  it.  Our  practice  upon  it,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  and  the 
vast  regions  of  our  continent  that  present  themselves  to  its  embrace,  must  con- 
vince the  world  that  it  is  the  greatest  improvement  on  the  mechanism  of 
government  that  has  ever  been  discovered,  the  most  consoling  to  the  friends  of 
liberty,  humanity,  and  peace. 

Men  who  have  grown  old  in  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  those  who,  in 
the  frensyof  youthful  ambition,  present  themselves  on  the  theatre  of  politics, 
at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they  cannot  live  without,  are  telling  us  that  '  no 
new  principle  of  government  has  been  discovered  for  these  two  thousand 
years' J  ;  and  that  all  proposals  to  ameliorate  the  system  are  vain  abstractions, 
unworthy  of  a  sound  philosophy.  They  may  tell  us  too  that  no  new  principle  in 
mechanics  had  been  discovered  since  we  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lever  ; 
no  new  principle  in  war,  since  we  first  found  that  a  man  would  cease  to  fight 
the  moment  he  was  killed.  Yet  we  see  in  the  two  latter  cases  that  new  combi- 
nations of  principle  have  been  discovered  ;  they  are  daily  now  discovered  and 
carried  into  practice.  In  these  there  are  no  books  written  to  inform  us  we  can 
go  no  further  ;  no  imperial  decrees  to  arrest  our  progress.  Why  then  should 
this  be  the  case  in  those  combinations  of  the  moral  sense  of  man,  which  com- 
pose the  science  of  government  ? 

But  whether  we  consider  the  principles  themselves  as  new,  or  the  combination 
only  as  new,  the  fact  with  respect  to  our  government  is  this  :  although  the  prin- 
ciple has  long  since  been  known  that  the  powers  necessarily  exercised  in  regu- 
lating a  great  community,  originate  in  the  people  at  large,  and  that  these  powers 
cannot  conveniently  be  exercised  by  the  people  at  large  ;  yet  it  was  not  discovered 
how  these  powers  could  be  conveniently  exercised  by  a  few  delegates,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  constantly  kept  within  the  reach  of  the  people  at  large,  so  as  to 
be  controlled  by  them  without  a  convulsion.  But  a  mode  of  doing  this  has  been 
discovered  in  later  years,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  carried  into  practice  in  our 
country  ;  I  do  not  say  in  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  the  principle  is  capable  ; 

1  This  is  asserted  in  a  book  written  to  support  the  present  government  of 
France.  I  forget  the  title. 
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yet  in  a  manner  which  greatly  contributes,  with  our  other  advantages,  to  render 
us  the  happiest  people  on  earth.  Again  although  the  principle  has  long  since 
been  known,  that  good  laws  faithfully  executed  within  a  state,  would  protect 
the  industry  of  men,  and  preserve  interior  tranquillity  ;  yet  no  method  was  dis- 
covered which  would  effectually  preserve  exterior  tranquility  between  state  and 
state.  Treaties  were  made,  oaths  were  exacted,  the  name  of  God  was  invoked, 
forts,  garrisons,  and  armies  were  established  on  their  respective  frontiers  ;  all 
with  the  sincere  desire,  no  doubt,  of  preserving  peace.  The  whole  of  these 
precautions  have  been  constantly  found  ineffectual.  But  we  at  last,  and 
almost  by  accident,  have  discovered  a  mode  of  preserving  peace  among  states, 
without  any  of  the  old  precautions  ;  which  were  always  found  extremely 
expensive,  destructive  to  liberty,  and  incapable  of  securing  the  object.  We 
have  found  that  states  have  some  interests  that  are  common  and  mutual  among 
themselves  ;  that  so  far  as  these  interests  go,  the  states  should  not  be  indepen- 
dent ;  that  without  losing  any  thing  of  their  dignity,  but  rather  increasing  it,  they 
can  bind  themselves  together  by  federal  government,  composed  of  their  own 
delegates,  frequently  and  freely  elected,  to  whom  they  can  confide  these  com- 
mon interests  ;  and  that  by  giving  up  to  these  delegates  the  exercise  of  certain 
acts  of  sovereignty,  and  retaining  the  rest  to  themselves,  each  state  puts  it  out 
of  its  own  power  to  withdraw  from  the  confederation,  and  out  of  the  power  of 
the  general  government  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  they  have  retained. 

If  these  are  not  new  principles  of  government,  they  are  at  least  new  com- 
binations of  principles,  which  require  to  be  developed,  studied  and  understood 
better  than  they  have  been,  even  by  ourselves  ;  but  especially  by  the  rising 
generation,  and  by  all  foreign  observers  who  shall  study  our  institutions.  For- 
eigners will  thus  give  us  credit  for  what  we  have  done,  point  out  to  our  atten- 
tion what  we  have  omitted  to  do,  and  perhaps  aid  us  with  their  lights,  in 
bringing  towards  perfection  a  system,  which  may  be  destined  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  moral  and  political  research  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  National  Institution,  the  highest 
theme  of  literary  emulation,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  the  constant  stimulus 
to  excite  the  ambition  of  youth  in  the  course  of  education. 

What  are  called  the  fine  arts,  in  distinction  from  what  are  called  the  use- 
ful, have  been  but  little  cultivated  in  America.  Indeed,  few  of  them  have 
yet  arrived,  in  modern  times,  to  that  degree  of  splendor  which  they  had 
acquired  among  the  ancients.  Here  we  must  examine  an  opinion,  entertained 
by  some  persons,  that  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  savors  too  much  of 
luxury,  and  is  unfavorable  to  republican  principles.  It  is  true,  as  is  alleged, 
they  have  usually  nourished  most  under  despotic  governments  ;  but  so  have  corn 
and  cattle.  Republican  principles  have  never  been  organised  or  understood, 
so  as  to  form  a  government,  in  any  country  but  our  own.  It  is  therefore  from 
theory,  rather  than  example,  that  we  must  reason  on  this  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  fine  arts,  both  in  those  who  cultivate  and  those  who  only  admire 
them,  open  and  expand  the  mind  to  great  ideas.  They  inspire  liberal  feel- 
ings, create  a  harmony  of  temper,  favorable  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  habit  of 
moderation  in  our  social  intercourse.  By  increasing  the  circle  of  our  pleasures, 
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they  moderate  the  intensity  with  which  pleasures,  not  dependent  on  them, 
would  be  pursued.  In  proportion  as  they  multiply  our  wants,  they  stimulate 
our  industry,  they  diversify  the  objects  of  our  ambition,  they  furnish  new  motives 
for  a  constant  activity  of  mind  and  body,  highly  favorable  to  the  health  of 
both.  The  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  elegant  luxuries  discourages  the  relish 
for  luxuries  that  are  gross  and  sensual,  debilitating  to  the  body,  and  demoral- 
ising to  the  mind.  These  last,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  prevailing  in  our 
country ;  they  are  perhaps  the  natural  growth  of  domestic  affluence  and  civil 
liberty.  The  government,  however  mild  and  paternal,  cannot  check  them  by 
any  direct  application  of  its  powers,  without  improper  encroachments  on  the 
liberty  and  affluence,  that  give  them  birth.  But  a  taste  for  the  elegant  enjoy- 
ments which  spring  from  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  excites  passions  not  so 
irresistible,  but  that  they  are  easily  kept  within  the  limits,  which  the  means 
of  each  individual  will  prescribe.  It  is  the  friend  of  morals  and  of  health  ; 
it  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  information  ;  it  necessitates  liberal  instruction  ; 
it  cannot  but  be  favorable  to  republican  manners,  principles,  and  discipline. 

A  taste  for  these  arts  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  those  parts  of  our  country, 
at  the  southward  and  westward,  where  the  earth  yields  her  rich  productions 
with  little  labor,  and  leaves  to  the  cultivator  considerable  vacancies  of  time  and 
superfluities  of  wealth,  which  otherwise  will,  in  all  probability,  be  worse  employed. 
The  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  statuary,  engraving,  music,  poetry,  ornamental 
architecture,  and  ornamental  gardening  would  employ  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus time  and  money  of  our  citizens  ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  more  likely  to 
dispose  their  minds  to  devote  another  portion  to  charitable  and  patriotic  pur- 
poses, than  if  the  first  portion  had  not  been  thus  employed. 

In  England  there  is  a  Royal  Academy  for  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  a  Royal 
Society  for  the  sciences;  though  men  of  merit  in  other  learned  labors  are 
not  associated.  In  F ranee  the  two  classes  of  eminent  men  who  pursue  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  are  united  in  the  National  Institute.  Besides  these,  and 
besides  the  colleges  and  universities,  there  exists  in  each  of  these  countries  a 
variety  of  institutions  useful  in  their  different  objects,  and  highly  conducive 
to  the  general  mass  of  public  improvement,  as  well  as  to  private  instruction. 

The  French  government  supports : 

1.  The  School  of  Mines,  an  extensive  establishment ;  where  is  preserved  a 
collection  of  specimens  from  all  the  mines,  wrought  and  unwrought,  that  are 
known  to  exist  in  that  country  ;  where,  with  the  free  use  of  a  laboratory,  lec- 
tures are  given  gratis  one  day  in  the  week  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
where  young  men  receive  what  is  called  a  mineralogical  education.     At  this 
place  the  proprietor  of  a  mine,  whether  of  metals,  coals,  or  other  valuable 
fossils,  may  have  them  examined  without  expense  ;  and  here  he  can  apply  for 
an  able  and  scientific  artist,  recommended  by  the  professors,  to  be  the  conduc- 
tor of  his  works,  as  well  in  the  engineering  as  the  metallurgical  branch. 

2.  The  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges  ;  whose  title  ought  to  extend  likewise  to 
canals,  river  navigation  and  hydraulic  architecture  ;  since  it  embraces  all  these 
objects.     Here  are  preserved  models  and  drawings  of  all  the  great  works,  and 
many  of  the  abortive  attempts,  in  these  branches  of  business.     It  is  a  curious 
and  useful  collection.     This  establishment  too  maintains  its  professors,  who 
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give  lectures  gratis,  and  produce  among  their  pupils  the  ablest  draftsmen 
and  civil  engineers,  ready  to  be  employed  where  the  public  service  or  private 
enterprise  may  require. 

3.  The  Conservatory  of  Arts ;  meaning  the  useful  arts  and  trades.     This, 
in  appearance,  is  a  vast  Babel  of  materials ;  consisting  of  tools,  models,  and 
entire  machines,  ancient  and  modern,  good  and  bad.     For  it  is  often  useful  to 
preserve  for  inspection  a  bad  machine.     The  professor  explains  the  reason  why 
it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  this  either  prevents  another  person  from 
spending  his  time  and  money  in  pursuit  of  the  same  impracticable  scheme,  or  it 
may  lead  his  mind  to  some  ingenious  invention  to  remedy  the  defect  and  make 
it  a  useful  object.     Here  is  a  professor  for  explaining  the  use  of  the  machines, 
and  for  aiding  the  minister  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  patent  office.     Here 
likewise  several  trades  are  carried  on,  and  persons  are  taught  gratis  the  use  of 
the  tools  by  practice  as  well  as  by  lectures. 

4.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History.     This  consists  of  a  botanical  garden, 
an  extensive  menagery,  or  collection  of  wild  animals,  and  large  cabinets  of 
minerals.     To  this  institution  are  attached  several  professorships  ;  and  lectures 
are  given  in  every  branch  of  natural  history. 

5.  The  Museum  of  Arts  ;  meaning  the  fine  arts.     This  is  the  school  for 
painting,  statuary,  music,  &c.     The  great  splendor  of  this  establishment  con- 
sists chiefly  in  its  vast  gallery  of   pictures,  and  its  awful  synod  of    statues. 
These  are  as  far  beyond  description  as  they  are  above  comparison.     Since,  to 
the  collections  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  government  has  added  so  many  of 
the  best  productions  of  Italy,  Flanders  and  Holland,  there  is  no  other  assem- 
blage of  the  works  of  art  where  students  can  be  so  well  accommodated  with 
variety  and  excellence,  to  excite  their  emulation  and  form  their  taste. 

6.  The  National  Library.     This  collection  is  likewise  unparalleled  both 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  works  it  contains  ;  having  about  five  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  in  print  and  manuscript ;  besides  all  of  value  that  is  extant 
in  maps,  charts,  engravings  ;  and  a  museum  of  coins,  medals  and  inscriptions, 
ancient  and  modern. 

8.  The  Mint ;  which  is  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  laboratorial  establishment ; 
where  lectures  are  given  in  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  chemistry. 

9.  The  Military  School ;   where  field  engineering,   fortification,   gunnery, 
attack  and  defence  of  places,  and  the  branches  of  mathematics,  necessary  to 
these  sciences,  are  taught  by  experienced  masters. 

10.  The  Prytaneum  ;  which  is  an  excellent  school  of  general  science,  more 
especially  military  and  nautical ;  but  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  what  are  called 
enfans  de  la  patrie,  children  of  the  country,  or  boys  adopted  by  the  government, 
and  educated  at  the  public  expense.     They  are  generally  those  whose  fathers 
have  died  in  the  public  service.     But  this  distinction  is  often  conferred  on 
others,  through  particular  favor.     The  school  is  supplied  with  able  instructors  ; 
and  the  pupils  are  very  numerous.     They  are  taught  to  consider  themselves 
entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  country,  as  is  indicated  both  by  their  own 
appellation  and  that  of  their  seminary. 

11.  The  College  of  France  retains  all  its  ancient  advantages,  and  has  been 
improved  by  the  revolution. 
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12.  The  School  of  Medicine,  united  Vvith  anatomy  and  surgery,  is  in  able 
hands,  and  well  conducted. 

13.  The  Veterinary  School ;  where  practical  and  scientific  lessons  are  given 
on  the  constitution  and  diseases  of  animals. 

14.  The  Observatory  is  an  appellation  still  retained  by  an  eminent  school  of 
astronomy  ;  though  its  importance  has  grown  far  beyond  what  is  indicated  by  its 
name.     It  publishes  the  annual  work  called  la  connaissance  des  terns;  a  work 
not  only  of  national  but  of  universal  utility  for  navigators  and  astronomers. 

15.  Another  institution,  whose  functions  have  outgrown  its  name,  is  the 
Bureau  of  Longitude.     It  not  only  offers  premiums  for  discoveries,  tending  to 
the  great  object  of  finding  an  easy  method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea, 
and  judges  of  their  merit ;  but  it  is  the  encourager  and  depositary  of  all  nautical 
and  geographical  discoveries  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  school  of  astronomy 
and  that  of  natural  history,  it  directs  and  superintends  such  voyages  of  discovery 
as  the  government  chooses  to  undertake. 

16.  The  last  public  establishment  for  liberal  instruction,  that  I  shall  mention 
in  the  capital,  though  not  the  only  remaining  one  that  might  be  named,  is  the 
Polytechnic  School.     This,  for  the  variety  of  sciences  taught,  the  degree  of 
previous  attainment  necessary  for  admission,  the  eminent  talents  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  the  high  state  of  erudition  to  which  the  pupils  are  carried,  is  doubtless 
the  first  institution  in  the  world. 

The  Prytaneum,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Museum  of  Arts,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts,  and  the  Veterinary  School,  are  new  institutions,  established 
during  the  revolution.  The  others  existed  before  ;  but  most  of  them  have 
been  much  improved.  There  were  likewise  erected  during  the  same  period, 
a  great  number  of  provincial  colleges.  The  general  provision  was  to  have  one 
in  each  county,  or  department,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  in 
France.  The  provision  likewise  extended  to  what  are  called  primary  schools, 
to  be  erected  and  multiplied  in  every  town  and  village.  This  is  also  executed 
in  part,  but  not  completely. 

On  the  whole,  the  business  of  education  in  France  is  on  a  much  better 
footing  at  present  than  it  ever  was  before  the  revolution.  The  clamor  that 
was  raised  by  the  emigrants  against  the  convention,  reproaching  them  with 
having  destroyed  education,  were  unfounded,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  the 
reverse  of  truth.  Their  plans  on  this  subject  were  great,  and  in  general  good  ; 
much  good  indeed  has  grown  out  of  them  ;  though  they  have  not  been  pursued 
by  the  government  during  its  subsequent  changes,  in  the  manner  contemplated 
by  the  projectors. 

Besides  the  public  foundations,  established  and  partly  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  variety  of  private  associations  for  collecting  and  diffusing 
information  ;  such  as  agricultural  societies,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  manufactures  ;  and  another  which,  though  neither  scientific  nor  literary, 
is  a  great  encourager  of  literature.  It  is  a  charitable  fund  for  giving  relief  to 
indigent  authors,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  Lyceum  of  Arts,  as  a  private  society,  merits  a  distinguished  place  in 
this  hasty  review  of  the  liberal  establishments  in  Paris.  This  foundation  be- 
longs to  a  number  of  proprietors,  who  draw  no  other  advantage  from  it  than 
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the  right  of  attending  the  lectures,  and  of  using  the  laboratory,  reading-rooms, 
library,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  It  employs  able  professors  in  all  the 
sciences,  in  technology,  in  literature,  and  in  several  modern  languages.  It 
admits  annual  subscribers,  who  enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  year  ;  and  it 
is  particularly  useful  to  strangers  and  to  young  men  from  the  provinces,  who 
might  otherwise  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  less  profitable  amusements. 

If,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  England,  we  are  less  par- 
ticular than  in  those  of  her  neighbors,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  respect  for  her 
institutions  ;  but  because  most  of  them  are  better  known  in  this  country,  and 
some  of  them  similar  to  those  we  have  described.  Her  universities  and  colleges, 
her  numerous  agricultural  societies,  her  society  of  arts  and  manufactures,  her 
royal  society,  royal  academy,  royal  observatory,  British  Museum,  marine  and 
military  academies,  her  society  for  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa,  her  mis- 
sionary society,  and  her  board  of  longitude,  are  probably  familiar  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  this  Prospectus.  We  shall  particularise  only  two  or  three 
others  ;  which,  being  of  recent  date,  are  probably  less  known. 

"  The  Literary  Fund,  for  the  relief  of  indigent  authors  and  their  families,  is 
an  institution  of  extensive  and  increasing  beneficence.  It  is  not  merely  a 
charitable,  but  a  patriotic  endowment  ;  and  its  influence  must  extend  to  other 
nations,  and  to  posterity.  For  an  author  of  merit  belongs  to  the  world  at  large  ; 
his  genius  is  not  the  property  of  one  age  or  nation,  but  the  general  heritage  of 
all.  When  a  fund  like  this  is  administered  by  men  of  discernment  and  fidelity, 
worthy  of  their  trust,  as  the  one  in  question  certainly  is,  lending  its  aid  to  all 
proper  objects,  without  regard  to  party  or  system,  whether  in  politics,  science 
or  religion,  it  gives  independence  to  literary  pursuits.  Men  who  are  fostered 
by  it,  or  feel  a  confidence  that  they  may,  in  case  of  need,  partake  of  its  munifi- 
cence, become  bold  in  the  developement  of  useful  truths  ;  they  are  not  discour- 
aged by  the  dread  of  opposing  the  opinions  of  vulgar  minds,  whether  among 
members  of  the  government  or  powerful  individuals. 

This  generous  and  energetic  establishment  owes  its  foundation  to  David 
Williams  ;  whose  luminous  writings,  as  well  as  other  labors,  in  favor  of  liberty 
and  morals,  are  well  known  in  this  country.  It  was  a  new  attempt  to  utilize  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  efforts  of  timid  merit.  It  was  not  till  after  many  years 
of  exertion  by  its  patriotic  founder,  that  the  institution  assumed  a  vigorous  ex- 
istence, became  rich  by  the  donations  of  the  opulent,  and  popular  from  the 
patronage  of  the  first  names  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  from  this  fund  that  the 
one  of  a  similar  nature  in  Paris  was  copied ;  but  the  latter  is  hitherto  far  in- 
ferior to  the  former,  both  in  its  endowments  and  its  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Royal  Institution  and  the  London  Institution  have 
been  copied  from  the  Lyceum  in  Paris.  But  in  these  instances  the  copies  have 
already  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  original. 

We  have  traced  this  rapid  sketch  of  what  is  doing  for  the  advancement  of 
liberal  knowledge  and  public  improvements  in  other  countries,  for  the  sake  of 
grouping  the  whole  in  one  general  view  ;  that  we  may  compare  their  establish- 
ments with  our  situation,  our  wants,  our  means,  and  our  prospects  ;  reject  what 
is  unsuitable  to  us,  adopt  such  as  would  be  useful,  and  organise  them  as  shall 
be  advantageous  in  our  National  Institution. 
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It  is  proposed,  as  already  observed,  that  this  Institution  should  combine 
the  two  great  objects,  research  and  instruction.  It  is  expected  from  every 
member  that  he  will  employ  his  talent  gratuitously  in  contributing  to  ihejlrst 
of  these  objects.  The  second  will  be  the  special  occupation  of  a  branch  of  the 
Institution,  to  be  stiled  the  Professorate.  And,  as  it  is  expected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  this  branch,  that  they  devote  their  time  as  well  as  talents  to  the  labor  of 
instruction,  they  will  receive  a  suitable  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  members  of  the  National  Institution  shall  be  elected  from  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  eminent  in  any  of  the  liberal  sciences,  whether  physical, 
moral,  political,  or  economical  ;  in  literature,  arts,  agriculture  ;  in  mechanical, 
nautical,  or  geographical  discoveries.  The  number  of  members  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  the  decuple  of  the  number  of  states,  composing  the  confederation 
of  the  United  States.  But  in  addition  to  these,  it  may  elect  honorary  mem- 
bers abroad,  not  exceeding  in  number  one  half  of  that  of  its  members.  And 
it  may  likewise  elect  corresponding  members  within  the  United  States,  or  else- 
where, not  exceeding  the  last-mentioned  proportion. 

The  members  of  the  Institution  may  divide  themselves  into  several  sections, 
for  their  more  convenient  deliberations  on  the  objects  of  their  several  pursuits, 
not  exceeding  five  sections.  Each  section  shall  keep  a  register  of  its  proceed- 
ings. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  section  to  nominate  candidates  for  members 
of  the  Institution,  suitable  for  such  section.  Which  nomination,  if  there  be 
vacancies,  shall  entitle  such  candidates  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  general 
meetings. 

There  shall  be  a  Chancellor  of  the  National  Institution  ;  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  superintend  its  general  concerns.  He  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  hold  his  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Institution.  He  shall  preside  in  its  general  meetings  ;  direct 
the  order  of  its  deliberations,  and  sign  the  diplomas  of  its  members.  He 
shall  be  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  ap- 
propriations, order  the  payment  of  monies,  and  otherwise  carry  into  execution 
their  ordinances  and  resolutions.  He  shall  be  director  of  the  Professorate  ; 
order  the  courses  of  lectures  and  other  modes  of  instruction,  and  objects  of 
study  ;  confer  degrees  in  the  central  university  ;  appoint  examiners,  either  at 
the  district  colleges  or  at  the  central  university,  for  the  admission  of  students 
into  the  latter  ;  fill  vacancies  in  the  Professorate,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees  ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  suspend  from  office  a  professor, 
until  the  time  of  such  meeting.  He  shall  instruct  and  direct  in  their  mission, 
such  travelling  professors  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  employ,  for  the  objects 
of  science,  in  our  country  or  abroad. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  ;  they  shall  be  first 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  hold  their  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Institution.  They  shall  give  bonds  with  surety  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  trust.  They  and  the  chancellor  are  of  course  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  their  appointment,  they 
are  to  assemble  at  the  seat  of  government,  elect  by  ballot  fifteen  additional 
members  of  the  Institution,  appoint  three  professors,  and  transact  such  other 
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business  as  they  may  think  proper.  But  no  more  than  the  second  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution  shall  be  elected,  until  the  last  Wednesday  in  November 
next.  On  which  day  a  general  meeting  of  the  Institution  shall  be  held  at  the 
seat  of  goveniment ;  and  the  members  then  present  may  proceed  to  elect  fifteen 
additional  members.  Two  months  after  which,  another  election  of  fifteen 
members  may  take  place  ;  but  no  more  till  the  November  then  next.  Thus  they 
may  proceed  to  hold  two  elections  in  each  year,  of  fifteen  members  each,  if 
they  think  proper,  till  the  whole  number  allowed  by  law  shall  be  elected.  The 
Institution  will  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and  those  in  the  board  of  trustees,  ap- 
point its  treasurer  and  secretaries  ;  and,  on  all  occasions  after  the  first,  elect  the 
chancellor. 

The  chancellor  and  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  funds  of  the  Institution,  whether  in  lands  or  movables  ;  they  shall  organise 
the  Professorate,  appoint  the  professors  and  other  masters  and  teachers  ;  assign 
them  their  compensations,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure.  They  shall  establish 
a  central  university,  at  or  near  the  seat  of  government,  and  such  other  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  schools  of  education,  as  the  funds  of  the  Institution  will 
enable  them  to  do,  whether  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  make  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  same.  They  may  likewise  establish  printing-presses  for  the  use 
of  the  Institution,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  apparatus  for  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  and  gardens  for  botany  and  agricultural  experiments. 

Thus  organised,  and  with  proper  endowments,  the  National  Institution  will 
be  able  to  expand  itself  to  a  large  breadth  of  public  utility.  It  will,  by  its 
correspondence,  its  various  establishments,  its  premiums,  its  gratuities,  and 
other  encouragements,  excite  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  duties  of  education 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  By  printing  school  books  in  the  vast  quan- 
tities that  are  wanted,  and  selling  them  at  prime  cost,  it  will  furnish  them  at 
one  third  of  the  price  usually  demanded  ;  and  by  an  able  selection  or  composi- 
tion of  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  it  will  give  a  uniformity  to  the 
moral  sentiment,  a  republican  energy  to  the  character,  a  liberal  cast  to  the  mind 
and  manners,  of  the  rising  and  following  generations.  None  will  deny  that 
these  things  are  peculiarly  essential  to  the  people  of  this  country ;  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  republican  principles,  and  especially  of  their  federal  system. 

Add  to  this  the  advantages  that  the  government  will  draw,  in  its  projected 
plans  of  public  improvement,  from  this  facility  of  concentrating  the  rays  of 
science  upon  the  most  useful  objects  ;  from  directing  the  researches  of  so  many 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  to  the  best  modes  of  increasing  its  production 
and  its  happiness  ;  from  having  a  greater  choice  of  young  and  well-taught 
engineers,  civil  and  military  ;  as  well  as  mechanicians,  architects,  geologists  ; 
and  men  versed  in  the  mathematical  sciences  and  political  economy. 

Attached  to  the  university  in  Washington,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Institution,  might  be  the  best  position  for  the  military  academy,  now  at  West 
Point,  and  likewise  for  the  naval  academy,  and  for  the  mint  of  the  United 
States.  The  patent  office  is  now  an  embarrassing  appendage  to  the  department 
of  slate.  It  might  occupy  very  usefully  one  of  the  professors  of  this  university. 
The  machines  and  models  belonging  to  it  would  be  useful  ornaments  in  a 
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lecture  room,  where  mechanics,  hydraulics,  and  other  branches  of  natural  phi- 
losophy are  taught.  Such  professor  might  be  the  proper  person  to  examine  the 
applications  for  patents,  and  report  upon  their  merits  ;  the  chancellor  might 
grant  the  patent.  It  might  likewise  be  advantageous,  that  the  trustees,  when 
the  state  of  their  funds  will  permit,  should  purchase  from  their  proprietors 
such  inventions  as,  in  their  opinion,  might  be  of  immediate  and  general  use  ; 
and  perhaps  the  chancellor  might  be  authorized  to  refuse  patents  for  impracti- 
cable things,  and  expose  to  public  view  such  impostors  as  sometimes  apply  for 
them,  with  the  intention  of  imposing  upon  the  credulous,  by  selling  their  falla- 
cious privileges  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  geographical  and  mineralogical  archives  of  the  nation  might  be  better 
placed  in  this  university,  than  elsewhere.  Being  confided  to  professors,  they 
might  draw  advantage  from  them  in  the  course  of  their  instructions.  Thus  the 
Institution  might  become  a  general  depositary  of  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search ;  of  experiments  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  husbandry  ;  and  of  discoveries 
by  voyages  and  travels.  In  short,  no  rudiment  of  knowledge  should  be  below 
its  attention,  no  height  of  improvement  above  its  ambition,  no  corner  of  an 
empire  beyond  its  vigilant  activity  for  collecting  and  diffusing  information. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  our  opulent  citizens,  will  assist 
in  making  a  liberal  endowment  for  so  great  an  object,  and  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  admit ;  as  too  much  time  has  already  been  lost,  since  the  government 
has  taken  its  definitive  stand,  in  so  advantageous  a  position,  for  the  developement 
of  this  part  of  our  national  resources. 


APPENDIX  £>. 
THE    MORRILL    ACT. 

INTRODUCED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  BY  THE  HON.  JUSTIN  S. 

MORRILL,  OF  VERMONT,  AND  APPROVED  BY  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN, 

JULY  2,  1862. 

AN  ACT  donating  Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which 
may  provide  Colleges  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several 
States,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  tp 
be  apportioned  to  each  State  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each 
senator  and  representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respectively 
entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty : 
Provided,  That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being 
surveyed,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivsions 
of  sections,  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section ;  and  whenever  there  are 
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public  lands  in  a  State  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be 
selected  from  such  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is 
not  the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its 
distributive  share  :  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  States  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use 
or  purpose  whatsoever :  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which 
land  scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits 
®f  any  other  State,  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  but  their  assignees 
may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  or  less,  per  acre  :  And  provided  further,  That  not  more  than  one  million 
acres  shall  be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States  :  And  pro- 
videdfurther ;  That  no  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  from  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

SEC.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management, 
superintendence,  and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to 
their  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of 
the  moneys  which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to 
which  they  may  belong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution 
whatever  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

SEC.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  lands  aforesaid  by  the  State  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the 
sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less 
than  five  per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks  ;  and  that  the  moneys  so 
invested  shall  constitue  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain 
forever  undiminished,  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of 
this  act,)  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each 
State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

SEC.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip 
hereby  authorized  shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well 
as  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several 
States  shall  be  signified  by  legislative  acts  : 

First.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing 
section,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or  con- 
tingency be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it 
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belongs,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished ; 
and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum,  not 
exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or 
experimental  farms,  whenever  authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said 
States, 

Second.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

Third,  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as 
described  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall 
cease ;  and  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount 
.received  of  any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under 
the  State  shall  be  valid. 

Fourth,  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each 
college,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  costs 
and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical 
statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted 
by  mail  free,  by  each,  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be 
computed  to  the  States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres 
proportionally  diminished. 

Sixth,  No  State  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

Seventh,  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall 
express  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  its  approval  by  the  President. 

SEC.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

SEC.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  officers  shall  receive  the 
same  fees  for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is 
now  allowed  for  the  location  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing 
laws :  Provided,  their  maximum  compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

SEC.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  dis- 
posed of,  the  amount  received  for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been 
made  of  the  proceeds.  Approved,  July  2,  1862. 
7 
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THE   HATCH   ACT. 

INTRODUCED    IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES    IN    1885    BY   THE 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HATCH,  OF  MISSOURI,  AND  APPROVED  BY 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND,  MARCH  2,  1887. 

[Forty-ninth  Congress,  Second  Session,  Chapter  314,  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  xxiv.,  page  440.] 

AN  ACT  to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the 
colleges  established  in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  acts 
supplementary  thereto. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffus- 
ing among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and 
experiment  respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science, 
there  shall  be  established,  under  direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agricul- 
tural department  of  colleges  in  each  State  or  Territory  established,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  established,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "  An  act 
donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  or  any  of  the 
supplements  to  said  act,  a  department  to  be  known  and  designated  as  an 
"  agricultural  experiment  station  "  :  Provided,  That  in  any  State  or  Territory 
in  which  two  such  colleges  have  been  or  may  be  so  established  the  appropriation 
hereinafter  made  to  such  State  or  Territory  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
such  colleges,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  State  or  Territory  shall  otherwise 
direct. 

SEC.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  stations 
to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals  ;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies 
for  the  same  ;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages 
of  growth  ;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under 
a  varying  series  of  crops  ;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation  ; 
the  analysis  of  oils  and  water  ;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural 
or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops 
of  different  kinds  ;  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  ;  the 
composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals  ; 
the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese  ;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable, 
having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States 
or  Territories. 

SEC.  3.  That  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  methods 
and  results  in  the  work  of  said  stations,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
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Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  tabu- 
lation of  results  of  investigation  or  experiments  ;  to  indicate,  from  time  to  time, 
such  lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  important  ;  and,  in  general,  to 
furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  stations  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February,  to  make  to  the  governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is 
located  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  operations,  including  a  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said 
stations,  to  the  said  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  4.  That  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress  shall  be  published  at  said  sta- 
tions at  least  once  in  three  months,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each 
newspaper  in  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located, 
and  to  such  individuals  actually  engaged  in  farming  as  may  request  the  same, 
and  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  station  will  permit.  Such  bulletins  or  reports 
and  the  annual  reports  of  said  stations  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  of  the 
United  States  free  of  charge  for  postage,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Post- 
master-General may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

SEC.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing investigations  and  experiments  and  printing  and  distributing  the  results  as 
hereinbefore  described,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  each  State,  to  be  specially  provided  for  by  Congress  in  the 
appropriations  from  year  to  year,  and  to  each  Territory  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  eight  of  this  act,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  proceeding 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  to  be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  payments,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year,  to  the  treasurer  or 
other  officer  duly  appointed  by  the  governing  boards  of  said  colleges  to  receive 
the  same,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  :  Provided,  however,  That  out  of  the  first  annual 
appropriation  so  received  by  any  station  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  fifth 
may  be  expended  in  the  erection,  enlargement,  or  repair  of  a  building  or  build- 
ings necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  such  station  ;  and  thereafter  an 
amount  not  exceeding  five  per  centum  of  such  annual  appropriation  may  be  so 
expended, 

SEC.  6.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  any  of  said  stations 
that  a  portion  of  the  preceding  annual  appropriation  remains  unexpended,  such 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  appropriation  to 
such  station,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  any  station 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  actually  and  necessarily  required  for  its  maintenance 
and  support. 

SEC.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  modify  the 
legal  relation  existing  between  any  of  the  said  colleges  and  the  government  of 
the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located. 

SEC.  8.  That  in  States  having  colleges  entitled  under  this  section  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act  and  having  also  agricultural  experiment  stations  established 
by  law  separate  from  said  colleges,  such  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  such 
benefits  to  experiments  at  stations  so  established  by  such  States  ;  and  in  case 
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any  State  shall  have  established  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  July  second 
aforesaid,  an  agricultural  department  or  experimental  station,  in  connection 
with  any  university,  college,  or  institution  not  distinctively  an  agricultural 
college  or  school,  and  such  State  shall  have  established  or  shall  hereafter 
establish  a  separate  agricultural  college  or  school,  which  shall  have  connected 
therewith  an  experimental  farm  or  station,  the  legislature  of  such  State  may 
apply  in  whole  or  in  part  the  appropriation  by  this  act  made,  to  such  separate 
agricultural  college  or  school,  and  no  legislature  shall  by  contract  express  or 
implied  disable  itself  from  so  doing. 

SEC.  9.  That  the  grants  of  moneys  '  authorized  by  this  act  are  made  subject 
to  the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  purposes  of 
said  grants  :  Provided,  That  payment  of  such  instalments  of  the  appropriation 
herein  made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
regular  session  of  its  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall 
be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the  governor  thereof  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

SEC.  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  binding  the 
United  States  to  continue  any  payment  from  the  Treasury  to  any  or  all  the 
States  or  institutions  mentioned  in  this  act,  but  Congress  may  at  any  time 
amend,  suspend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  March  2,  1887. 


APPENDIX  E. 

A  LIST  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND   FEDERAL-LAND-GRANT   COLLEGES,    WITH 
THE  DATES  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATION. 

NOTE. — Most  of  the  State  Universities  owe  their  origin  wholly  or  in  part 
to  federal  land  grants  in  connection  with  the  Morrill  Act,  or  by  special 
act's  passed  by  Congress.  The  thirteen  original  States  and  six  others  have 
received  no  land  grants,  except  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
All  the  territories  have  had  land  grants  for  educational  purposes,  except  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska.  Of  the  thirteen  original  States  only  four — 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina — have  founded  and  main- 
tained State  universities;  six  —  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire — founded  in  colonial  days 
institutions  which  have  become  practically  State  universities ;  New  York, 
though  fairly  liberal  to  its  colleges,  has  never  cencentrated  its  patronage  ; 
Maryland  and  Delaware  have  practically  ignored  the  university  question. 
In  the  other  States  without  grants — Vermont,  Maine,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia — the  efforts  to  found  State  institutions  have  been 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  evident  to  one  who  studies  the  subject 

1  The  grants  of  money  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  amounted  in 
1887-88  to  $585,000,  in  1888-89  to  $595,ooo,  in  1889-90  to  $600,000,  and  for 
1890-91  the  amount  estimated  is  $630,000. 
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tii at  their  educational  systems  are  probably  much  less  prosperous  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  received  assistance  from  the  general  government 
similar  to  that  given  their  sister  States.1 

In  the  following  list  institutions  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  State 
are  designated  by  the  symbol  f .  Institutions  organized  or  extended  in  scope 
in  connection  with  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  are  designated  by  the  symbol  *. 
Institutions  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Hatch  Act  are  designated  by 
the  symbol  A.  Institutions  whose  names  are  indented,  are  subordinated  to 
those  which  precede  them. 

The  total  amount  of  land  given  by  the  general  government,  for  State  educa- 
tional work,  has  been  1,995,920  acres.  The  total  amount  appropriated  by  the 
States  for  higher  education  is  shown  by  Blackmar  to  have  been  $27,475,646. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  F.  W.  Blackmar,  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  and  Mr.  A. 
C.  True  for  the  facts  embodied  in  the  following  tables  : 

ALABAMA. 

(Territory,  1817;  State,  1819;  Land  Grant,  1818-19.) 
f  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  Tuscaloosa,  1819-21. 
*  ALABAMA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  Auburn,  1872. 
A  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Auburn,  1883. 
Af  CANEBRAKE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Uniontown,  1885. 

Alabama  Historical  Society,  Tuscaloosa,  1851. 
No  scientific  society  in  the  State. 

ALASKA. 
(Territory,  1872.) 

No  colleges. 

Alaska  Historical  Society,  Sitka,  1890. 
Society  of  Alaskan  Natural  History  and  Ethnology,  Sitka,  1887. 

ARIZONA. 

(Territory,  1863;  Land  Grant,  1881.) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA,  Tucson,  1889. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  UNIV.  OF  ARIZONA,  Tucson,  1889. 
No  historical  or  scientific  society. 

ARKANSAS. 

(Territory,  1819  ;  State,  1836  ;  Land  Grant,  1836.) 
*f  ARKANSAS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY,  Fayetteville,  1868-72. 

A  ARKANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Fayetteville,  1888. 
(Sub-stations  at  Pine  Bluff,  Newport,  and  Texarkana.) 

Arkansas  Historical  Society,  Little  Rock. 
No  scientific  society. 

1  See  Blackmar's :  "  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education." 
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CALIFORNIA. 

(Territory,  1846  ;  State,  1850  ;  Land  Grant,  1853.) 
f*  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley,  1868-69. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  MECHANICS,  MINING,  ENGINEERING,  AND 
CHEMISTRY,  UNIV.  OF  CAL.,  Berkeley,  1866-68. 
A  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  UNIV.  OF  CAL.,  Berkeley, 

1876  and  1888. 

(Outlying  stations  at  Paso  Robles,  Tulare,  Jackson,  Cupertino,  Fresno, 
Mission  San  Jose.) 

California  Historical  Society,  San  Francisco. 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  1854. 

COLORADO. 

(Territory,  1861  ;  State,  1876  ;  Land  Grant,  1875.) 
f  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO,  Boulder,  1875-77. 

*  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Ft.  Collins,  1879. 

A  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF  COLORADO,  Ft.  Collins,  1888. 

(Sub-stations  at  Del  Norte  and  Rocky  Ford.) 
f  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  Golden,  1874. 

Colorado  State  Historical  Society,  Denver. 
Colorado  Scientific  Society,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 
(Settled,  1634;  State,  1788.) 
YALE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Haven,  1700. 

*  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  1847  and  1864. 

Af  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  New  Haven, 

1875  and  1877. 
STORRS  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Mansfield,  1881. 

STORRS  SCHOOL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  1888. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences,  New  Haven,  1799. 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  1825. 

DAKOTA,  NORTH. 

(Territory  of  Dakota,  1861  ;  State,  1889  ;  Land  Grant,  1881.) 
(?)  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  Grand  Forks,  1883-4. 
NORTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Fargo,  1890. 
No  State  historical  or  scientific  society. 

DAKOTA,  SOUTH. 
(State,  1889  ;  Land  Grant,  1881.) 
(?)  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  Vermillion,  1883. 

f  SOUTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Brookings,  1889. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Brookings, 

1888. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  Rapid  City,  1886. 
No  State  historical  or  scientific  society. 
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DELAWARE. 

(Settled,  1638  ;  State,  1787.) 
f*  DELAWARE  COLLEGE,  Newark,  1834,  1851,  and  1871. 

A  DELAWARE  COLLEGE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Newark, 

1888. 

Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  Wilmington,  1884. 
No  scientific  society. 

FLORIDA. 

(Territory,  1821  ;  State,  1845  ;  Land  Grant,  1845.) 
*  FLORIDA  STATE  AG'L.  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  Lake  City,  1884. 
A  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF  FLORIDA,  Lake  City,  1888. 
Historical  Society  of  Florida,  St.  Augustine. 

GEORGIA. 

(Settled,  1732  ;  State,  1788.) 
f*  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA,  Athens,  [1784],  1801. 

GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS,  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA,  Athens,  1872. 
A    GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Athens,  1888. 
SOUTHWEST  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  UNIV.  OF  GA.,  Cuth- 

bert,  1879. 
NORTH  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  UNIV.  OF  GA.,  Dahlonega, 


WEST  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  Hamilton, 

1882. 
MIDDLE  GEORGIA  MILITARY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  UNIV.  OF 

GA.,  Milledgeville,  1880. 
SOUTH  GEORGIA  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA,  Thomasville,  1879. 
f  ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  (colored),  Atlanta,  1869. 

Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  1839. 
No  scientific  society. 

ILLINOIS. 

(Territory,  1809  ;  State,  1818  ;  Land  Grants,  1804  and  1818.) 
f  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,   Urbana,  1868.      (Formerly  Illinois  Industrial 
University.) 
*  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  Urbana, 

1867. 

A  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 
ILLINOIS,  Champaign,  1888. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Champaign. 
No  State  scientific  society. 

INDIANA. 

(Territory,  1800;  State,  1816  ;  Land  Grants,  1804  and  1816.) 
f  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,   Bloomington,  1820-26.     (Successor  to  Vincennes 
University,  1806.) 
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"  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,"  Lafayette,  1874. 

*  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

OF  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  Lafayette,  1873. 
A  AGRICULTURAL  STATION  OF  INDIANA,  Lafayette,  1887. 

Indiana  Historical  Society,  Indianapolis,  1832. 
Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences  (unlocalized),  1885. 

IOWA. 

(Territory,  1838  ;  State,  1846  ;  Land  Grant,  1845.) 
f  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  Iowa  City,  1847-60. 

*  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS,  Ames, 

1858  ;  opened  for  students  October  21,  1868. 
A  IOWA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Ames,  1888. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City. 
Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  Davenport,  1867. 
Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences,  Iowa  City,  1875. 

KANSAS. 

(Territory,  1857  ;   State,  1861  ;  Land  Grant,  1861.) 
•f-  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS,  Lawrence,  1 861-66. 

*  KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Manhattan,  1863. 

A  KANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Manhattan,  1888. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Topeka. 
Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Topeka,  1868. 

KENTUCKY. 
(State,  1792.) 

*  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  KENTUCKY,  Lexington, 

1865  ;  reorganized  1880.     (Successor  to  Transylvania  University,  organ- 
ized 1798.) 
A  KENTUCKY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Lexington,  1885. 

Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Frankfort. 
No  State  scientific  society. 

LOUISIANA. 

(Territory,  1803;  State,  1812;  Land  Grants,  1806,  1811,  1827.) 
TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA,  New  Orleans,  1847. 
f  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  (colored),  New  Orleans,  1880. 
f*  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE,  Baton  Rouge,  1873  ;  reorganized  1877. 

/  SUGAR  EXPERIMENT  STATION  No.  i,  Kenner,  1885. 
A-H       "  "  "  "     2,  Baton  Rouge,  1886. 

(  NORTH  LOUISIANA  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Calhoun,  1888. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society,  Baton  Rouge. 
No  State  scientific  society. 
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MAINE. 

(Settled,  1622  ;  State,  1820.) 

*  MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS, 

Orono,  1865.' 
A  MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Orono, 

1885  and  1887. 

Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland,  1822. 
No  State  scientific  society. 

MARYLAND. 

(Settled,  1631  ;  State,  1788.) 
[UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND,  organized  1784,  abandoned  1805.] 

*  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Agricultural  College,  [1856],  1859. 

A  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 1888, 

Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  1822. 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Settled,  1620  ;  State,  1788.) 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  Cambridge,  1636. 2 

*  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Boston,  1863-65. 

*  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Amherst,  1856, 1863,  and  1867. 
f  MASSACHUSETS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Amherst, 

1882  and  1888. 

A  HATCH  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS    AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE,  Amherst,  1888. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1780. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN. 

(Territory,  1805  ;  State,  1836  ;  Land  Grant,  1836.) 
f  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor,  [1817],  1836,  1840. 

*  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Agricultural  College,  [1855],  1857. 

A  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Agri- 
cultural College,  1888. 

Historical  Society  of  Michigan,  Detroit. 
No  academy  of  sciences. 

1  State  grants  have  been  made  to  Bowdoin  College,  1794-1802,  and  to  Colby  University 
formerly  Wateryille  College,  1818. 

1  The  appropriations  by  the  State  to  Harvard  have  amounted  to  $784,793,  in  addition  to 
46,000  acres  of  land.  The  State  has  also  given  $157,500  to  Williams,  and  $52,500  to  Amherst. 
— BLACKMAR. 
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MINNESOTA. 

(Territory,  1849  ;  State,  1858  ;  Land  Grants,  1857,  1861,  and  1870.) 
f*  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis,  [1857],  1868. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  MINNESOTA,  Saint  Anthony  Park,  1868. 
f  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA, 

Saint  Anthony  Park,  1888. 

A  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT    STATION    OF  THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 
MINNESOTA,  Saint  Anthony  Park,  1888. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Science,  Minneapolis,  1873. 
St.  Paul  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

(Territory,  1798;  State,  1817  ;  Land  Grants,  1803,  1819.) 
[JEFFERSON  COLLEGE,  Washington,  1803— discontinued.] 
\  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  Oxford,  1874. 

*  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural 

College  (Starkville),  1880. 

A  MISSISSIPPI  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 1888. 

*  ALCORN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  (colored),  Rodney, 

1871 ;  reorganized  in  1878. 

Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Jackson. 
No  academy  of  sciences. 

MISSOURI. 

(Territory,  1812  ;  State,  1821  ;  Land  Grants,  1818  and  1820.) 
f*  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Columbia  [1820],  1839. 

MISSOURI  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MISSOURI,  Columbia,  1870. 
A  MISSOURI  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Columbia,  1881. 

*  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AND  METALLURGY  OF  THE  UNIV.  OF  Mo., 

Rolla,  1870. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences,  1857. 

MONTANA. 

(Territory,  1864;  Land  Grant,  1881.) 
COLLEGE  OF  MONTANA,  Deer  Lodge,  1883. 

Montana  Historical  Society,  Helena. 

NEBRASKA. 

(Territory,  1859  ;  State,  1867  ;  Land  Grant,  1864.) 
f*  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln,  1869. 

INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,   Lincoln, 
1869  ;  opened  for  students  1871. 
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A  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln,  1887. 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  1878. 
No  scientific  society. 

NEVADA. 

(Territory,  1861  ;  State,  1864  ;  Land  Grant,  1866.) 
f*  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA,  Reno  [1865],  1874. 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  NEVADA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Reno, 

1887. 

A  NEVADA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  STATION,  Reno. 
No  scientific  or  historical  society. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
(Settled,  1629  ;  State,  1788.) 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  Hanover  [1758],  1770. 

*  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS 
(in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College),  Hanover,  [1866],  1868. 
A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Hanover, 
1888. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  1823. 
No  academy  of  science. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
(Settled,  1614-20;  State,  1787.) 
COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  Princeton,  1746. 
*  RUTGERS  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  RUTGERS  COLLEGE,  New  Brunswick. 

Made  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  [1864],  1865. 
f  NEW    JERSEY    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION,    New 

Brunswick,  1880. 

A  NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  New 
Brunswick,  1888. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark,  1845. 
No  academy  of  science. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

(Territory,  1850;  Land  Grant,  1854.) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  Santa  Fe,  1881. 

f  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  Las  Cruces.  Established  by 
Territorial  Legislature,  1888-89. 

Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 

NEW  YORK. 
(Settled,  1613  ;  State,  1788.) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  1787,  is  not  a  teaching  body.  It  is  in 
indirect  relationship  with  Columbia  College,  1754,  Union  College, 
Hamilton  College,  and  numerous  collegiate  and  technical  schools. 
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*  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca  [1865],  1868. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  1888. 
A  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Ithaca, 

1879. 
f  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Geneva,  1882. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York,  1804. 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  1817. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

(Settled,  1653  ;  State,  1789.) 
f  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill  [1789],  1795. 

*  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS, 

Raleigh.     Established  by  State,  1889. 

A  f  NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Raleigh, 
1877  and  1887. 

OHIO. 

(Territory,  1788  ;  State,  1803  ;  Land  Grants,  1792  and  1803.) 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  Athens,  1804. 
MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  Oxford,  1809,  1816. 

f*Omo  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus.     Chartered  1870  ;  organized,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1873. 
A  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Columbus,  1882  and  1888. 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati. 
No  State  scientific  society. 

OREGON. 

(Territory,  1848  ;  State,  1859.) 
f  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Eugene  City  [1850],  1876. 

*  OREGON  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Corvallis,  1888. 

A  OREGON  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Corvallis,  1888. 

Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  Astoria. 
No  scientific  society. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Settled,  1626  ;  State,  1787.) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia,  1751. 
*  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  State  College,  1859,  1862,  and  1874. 
Af  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STA- 
TION, State  College,  1887. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1769. 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1824. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 
(Settled,  1636  ;  State,  1790.) 

*  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Providence,  1764. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY, 

Providence, 
f  RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Kingston,  1888. 

A  RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT  STA- 
TION, Kingston,  1888. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
(Settled,  1670  ;  State,  1788.) 

f  *  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Columbia,  1801  ;  reorganized  1865. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Columbia,  1879. 
A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Columbia, 

1888. 

*  CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
AND  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE,  (Dept.  of  Univ.  of  S.  C.)  Orangeburg, 
1872. 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Charleston. 

TENNESSEE. 

(Territory,  1790;  State,  1796). 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE  (Cumberland  College),  1806  ;  discontinued  1875. 
f*  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  Knoxville,  1806. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  TENNESSEE,  Knoxville,  1869. 

A    TENNESSEE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Knoxville,  1882 
and  1887. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Nashville. 

TEXAS. 

(Annexed,  1846  ;  State,  1845.) 
f  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  Austin  [1839],  1866. 

*  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  TEXAS,  College 

Station  [1871],  1876. 

A  TEXAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  College  Station,  1888. 
No  historical  or  scientific  society. 

UTAH. 

(Territory,  1850;  Land  Grant,  1855.) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DESERET,  Salt  Lake  City,  1850. 

f  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGF,  Logan  City.      Established  by  Territorial 
Legislature,  March  8,  1888. 
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VERMONT. 

(Settled,  1755-58  ;  State,  1791.) 

*  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT  [1791],  1800,  and 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Burlington,  1865-67. 
Af  VERMONT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Burlington, 
1887. 
Vermont  Historical  Society,  Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA. 

(Settled,  1609  ;  State,  1788.) 
[COLLEGE  OF  HENRICO.     Projected  in  1620.] 
WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE,  Williamsburg,  1691. 
f  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  Charlottesville,  1819. 

*  VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  Blacksburg,  1872. 

A  VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Blacksburg,  1888. 

*  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE,  Hampton.     Organ- 

ized by  American  Missionary  Society,  April,  1868  ;  reorganized  under 
charter  from  State,  June,  1870. 

Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  1831. 

WASHINGTON. 
(Territory,  1853  ;  State,  1889.) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle,  1862. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

(State,  1862.) 
f*  WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Morgantown,  1867. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Mor- 
gantown. 

A  WEST  VIRGINIA  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Morgantown,  1888. 
West  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN. 

(Territory,  1836  ;  State,  1847  ;  Land  Grants,  1846  and  1854.) 
f*  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  Madison  [1838],  1848. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN, 

Madison,  1866. 

A  f  AGRICULTURAL   EXPERIMENT   STATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN,  Madison,  1883  and  1888. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  Madison. 

Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters,  Madison,  1870. 

WYOMING. 

(Territory,  1868  ;  State,  1889.) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING,  Laramie  City. 

Wyoming  Academy  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Letters,  Cheyenne. 
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THE  MUTUAL  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  ETHNOLO- 
GIST AND  THE  HISTORIAN. 

By  OTIS  T.  MASON,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology,  U.  S.  National 

Museum. 

A  traveller  visiting  the  northern  Shoshones  in  Idaho,  was 
much  puzzled  one  day  to  hear  his  Indian  guide  narrate  a 
weird  story  about  a  man  with  a  stone  shirt,  who  performed 
many  wonderful  feats  among  his  tribe,  and  whose  blouse  of 
stone  was  impervious  to  any  arrow. 

Interested  beyond  measure  by  this  latest  addition  to 
the  dramatis  persona  of  aboriginal  mythology,  the  traveller 
essayed  in  vain  to  associate  this  new  Hiawatha  with  some- 
thing in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth  of  Idaho. 

Imagine  his  immense  delight  and  relief  when,  shortly  after- 
wards, he  read  that  the  ancestors  of  these  Indians  had  once 
lived  in  the  south,  the  land  of  the  armadillo,  the  real  man 
with  the  stone  shirt  that  no  arrow  would  pierce.  The  eth- 
nologist was,  in  this  instance,  servant  to  the  historian,  with- 
out whose  kind  offices  the  hero  with  imperishable  armor 
would  have  remained  forever  unexplained. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween history  and  ethnology,  for  there  is  no  great  gulf  sepa- 
rating these  studies  or  the  men  engaged  in  them.  When  a 
voyager  brings  us  an  account  of  a  tribe  or  people,  describing 
their  persons,  dress,  habitations,  industries,  language,  social 
system,  and  religion,  we  call  him  an  ethnographer,  especially 
if  he  collects  specimens  illustrative  of  these,  and  pictures 
showing  their  modus  vivendi  or  operandi.  A  journal  devoted 
to  the  work  of  those  who  collect  such  information  or  speci- 
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mens  or  pictures,  might  be  styled  a  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnogra- 
phie,  Rtvue  d' Ethnographie,  Ethnographic  Journal,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  country  where  it  might  be  published. 

When,  in  the  museum,  the  cabinet,  and  the  library,  the 
scholar  combines  these  specimens  and  pictures  and  narra- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  and  getting  a  just 
appreciation  of  this  or  that  people,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  what  one  might  call  the  natural  history  of  men,  of 
arts,  of  languages,  of  beliefs,  of  customs,  he  is  called  an  eth- 
nologist, and  a  periodical  devoted  to  such  work  is  a  Jour- 
nal of  Ethnology. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  in  this  presence  the  function 
of  the  historiographer  or  of  the  historian.  The  muse  of 
ethnology  has  never  had  a  statue.  If  the  world  ever  honor 
her  with  one,  she  will  doubtless  be  represented  with  pick 
and  shovel,  with  specimen  boxes,  with  a  camera,  or  perchance 
with  a  full  set  of  anthropometric  apparatus.  Her  clothes 
will  be  soiled  with  Eskimo  grease,  with  Indian  paint,  with 
African  dirt,  with  the  dust  of  ages.  Clio,  the  muse  of  histo- 
ry, on  the  contrary,  always  looks  so  trig  and  dapper,  seated 
on  her  easy-chair,  holding  the  scroll  in  her  left  hand  and  sur- 
rounded with  manuscripts,  that  only  a  casual  glance  shows 
her  to  have  a  very  different  function  from  that  of  the  ethnic 
muse. 

Now,  the  ethnologist  as  well  as  the  ethnographer,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  peculiar  task,  is  frequently  at  his  wit's 
end  on  the  occurrence  of  phenomena  or  of  specimens  that 
seem  entirely  out  of  place,  so  far  as  his  ordinary  apparatus 
of  investigation  and  methods  of  working  are  concerned. 
For  example,  he  finds  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  middle  of 
Yucatan  playing  on  a  musical  instrument  in  essential  parts 
identical,  even  in  name,  with  one  universally  used  in  West- 
ern and  Central  Africa.  It  may  be  that  he  collects  from 
graves  or  mounds  in  the  States  brass  or  silver  ornaments  of 
certain  shapes.  On  the  island  of  Sitka,  perhaps,  he  barters 
with  a  medicine  man  for  carved  cocoa-nut  shells  or  tusks  of 
the  Mexican  peccary.  I  might  go  on  enumerating  an  end- 
less list  of  enigmas  perpetually  obtruding  themselves  on  the 
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notice  of  the  ethnologist.  Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  student  of  races  becomes  discouraged  and  gives  up 
a  question  upon  its  first  presentation.  Quite  the  contrary. 
He  has  his  standard  theories  and  hypotheses,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  which  all  enigmas  are  brought.  Two  of  these  gen- 
eral principles  occur  to  me  this  moment.  The  one  is  in 
language  somewhat  as  follows :  "  Similar  results  in  human 
culture  are  produced  by  similar  occasions,  environments, 
conditions."  The  other  is :  "  Similar  results  in  human 
culture  prove  either  that  the  two  peoples  are  one  in  origin, 
or  that  there  has  been  some  sort  of  contact  or  commerce  be- 
tween them."  Bringing  his  musical  instrument  or  what  not 
vis-a-vis  with  these  dicta,  the  ethnologist  is  still  in  a  quan- 
dary. The  doubtful  phenomenon  plays  backward  and  for- 
ward between  them  like  a  piece  in  the  double  corner  of  the 
chequer-board,  forever  and  forever.  Happy  day  for  him,  to 
continue  the  figure,  when  he  can  invoke  the  friendly  aid  of 
the  historian  to  corner  the  unruly  doubt. 

No  comparative  method  known  to  the  ethnologist  can  ex- 
plain the  occurrence  of  the  Marimba  in  Yucatan.  Abbe" 
Morelet,  who  described  it  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  ven- 
tures the  suggestion  that  it  was  invented  on  the  spot.  The 
similarity  of  name  on  the  two  continents,  however,  is  too 
much  for  the  ethnologist.  In  despair  he  knocks  at  the  door 
of  Clio,  and,  being  emboldened  by  her  encouraging  smile,  he 
says  :  "  Kind  Madam,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Marimba  ?  " 
"The  Marimba?  Ah,  yes,  indeed,"  said  she.  "  I  heard  it 
first  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  centuries  ago.  After  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  of  America  had  wrung  all  possible  profit  of 
labor  from  the  conquered  Indians,  they  brought  slaves  from 
Africa  to  take  their  places.  There  these  poor  creatures  sol- 
aced themselves  in  the  intermission  of  their  toil  with  the 
piano  of  wood  and  gourd,  familiar  to  them  in  their  distant 
home.  During  the  insurrections  which  followed,  the  negroes 
escaped  to  the  wilds  of  Central  America,  and  taught  the 
savages  there  to  fabricate  and  play  upon  the  Marimba.  All 
this,"  said  the  muse,  "  I  wrote  down  long  ago,  and  here  it  is 
for  you."  This  accounts  not  only  for  the  similarity  of  the 
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instruments  on  the  two  continents,  but  also  for  the  identity 
of  the  name.  The  grateful  student  of  culture  would  have 
overwhelmed  the  benign  goddess  with  his  caresses  had  she 
not  quickly  assured  him  that  the  obligation  was  mutual. 
"  You  remember  very  well,"  said  she,  "  how,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  especially  in  Germany,  I  have  depended  on  you 
to  rescue  me  from  the  absurdities  of  my  votaries.  It  was, 
indeed,  at  your  suggestion  that  my  own  studies  have  been 
placed  upon  a  rational  basis  at  last."  The  writer  happened 
to  be  present  at  this  interesting  colloquy,  and  will  never  for- 
get how  both  Clio  and  the  good  ethnologist  were  carried  off 
their  feet  with  mutual  admiration. 

The  fact  of  the  business  is,  that  each  lost  a  little  dignity 
on  this  occasion.  Many  a  time  before  and  since  the  Marim- 
ba incident,  ethnologic  dicta  have  robbed  the  historian  of 
his  head,  and  he  has  been  willing  to  record  the  solemn  ac- 
tions of  mankind  not  as  they  were,  but  as  they  ought  to  be. 
And  per  contra,  the  ethnologist  has  repaid  the  compliment 
by  crediting  what  is  recorded  because  it  offers  him  an  easy 
escape  from  his  perplexities,  to  cross  from  one  difficulty  to 
another  upon  some  lost  Atlantis.  In  spite  of  this  "  little 
rift  within  the  lover's  lute,"  the  ethnologist  welcomes  with 
gladness  the  coming  of  Clio  and  her  friends  within  these 
scientific  halls.  We  may  walk  in  each  other's  company  with 
mutual  advantage.  It  may  rejoice  your  hearts  to  know  that 
there  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years  a  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  function 
is  to  study  the  aborigines  of  North  America.  This  staff  of 
cultivated  men  have  divided  their  time  between  the  field  and 
the  library.  Not  less  than  camps,  pueblos,  and  reservations 
have  they  explored  the  Jesuit  Relations,  the  Indian  Office 
Records  and  Reports,  State  Historical  Collections,  War  De- 
partment Archives,  Schoolcraft's  ponderous  volumes,  Pacific 
Railroad  Reports,  Military  Reconnaissances,  all  sorts  of  his- 
tories and  biographies,  picking  out  words,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs,  until  now  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  name,  language, 
and  ethnic  traits  of  the  aborigines  on  every  square  mile  of 
our  domain  at  the  time  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  whites. 
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In  the  preparation  of  a  single  volume  of  contributions  by 
this  Bureau,  the  author,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pilling,  consulted  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  printed  works.  The  daily  routine  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  involves  the  perusal  of  all  the  cur- 
rent historical  and  narrative  products  of  the  press  and  a 
systematic  card  cataloguing  of  line  upon  line,  so  as  to  bring 
together  the  world's  information  upon  its  peoples  and  their 
occupations.  A  traveller  describing  the  plants  of  Australia 
casually  mentions  that  the  acacia  excelsa  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  making  boomerangs.  Down  it  goes.  Cicero  in  his 
letters  thanks  a  friend  for  the  gift  of  a  wooden  lamp.  Down 
that  goes.  It  is  by  this  piecing  process  that  we  hope  to 
reconstruct,  with  the  help  of  the  historian,  the  mosaic  of 
civilization.  Then  the  technologic  instinct  steps  in  and 
suggests :  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  Romans  or  Greeks 
used  wooden  lamps  ?  Well,  yes.  Forsyth  comments  on- 
the  object  as  a  lamp.  But  he  was  an  historian  only.  Let 
us  inquire  further.  So  together  they  review  the  question, 
and  conclude  that  Cicero  had  received  not  a  lamp,  but  a 
beautiful  carved  lamp-stand  of  wood. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  to  find,  this  summer,  Prof.  A. 
B.  Meyer,  one  of  the  foremost  ethnologists  in  Europe,  pur- 
suing the  same  process  in  the  Dresden.  Two  of  the  most 
popular  and  standard  modern  works  on  ethnology,  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  "  Origin  of  Civilization,"  and  Tylor's  "  Primitive 
Culture,"  are  made  up  by  a  kind  of  literary  book-keeping  ; 
they  are  journalized  and  posted  accounts  of  races  and  indus- 
tries for  which  the  whole  world  has  furnished  the  blotter. 

At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  last  May,  the  same  process  of 
partnership  with  the  historian  was  in  vogue.  It  is  true 
that  the  distinguished  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  role  and  garb  of  the  ethnic 
muse  ;  but  the  Librarian  of  Harvard  University  will  bear 
testimony  that  Mr.  Lucien  Carr's  rummaging  among  the 
volumes  under  his  care  is  hardly  second  in  diligence  and 
thoroughness  to  Mr.  Putnam's  researches  in  the  mounds. 
That  these  eminent  gentlemen  have  reached  somewhat  dif- 
ferent conclusions  is  no  disparagement  to  either  method. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  ethno-historic 
researches  of  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  J.  Gilmary  Shea,  Francis 
Parkman,  Dr.  E.  Slafter,  A.  F.  Bandelier,  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
or  Edward  Eggleston.  These  men  have  never  wearied  in 
their  work ;  they  have  been  only  sorry  that  there  were  no 
more  volumes  to  plunder. 

The  many  toilsome  hours  that  the  ethnologist  has  spent 
poring  over  thousands  and  thousands  of  pages  of  historic 
chaff  for  one  precious  grain  of  ethnic  wheat,  saying  to  him- 
self all  the  while  :  Oh,  that  the  tongue  of  this  ready  writer 
had  said  just  one  word  more,  had  dropped  in  just  a  little 
foot-note  here  and  there !  are  the  most  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  his  daily  dependence  on  your  records  in  the  last 
resort.  I  can  hear  him  groaning  out  this  fervent  prayer: 
Dear  Clio,  if  thou  hadst  foreseen  my  toilsome  searchings,  my 
painful  doubts  and  despair,  thou  wouldst  forsooth  have 
omitted  much  from  thy  pages,  but  have  recorded  more, 
that  seemed  unworthy  of  thy  notice.  If  thy  foresight 
could  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  necessities,  we  should 
now  know  by  what  illumination  the  "  dainty-fingered  paint- 
ers  left  those  harpers,  clothed  in  white,  sweeping  the  cords 
of  their  ten-stringed  instruments  on  the  walls  in  Thebes' 
dark  funereal  vaults  "  ;  we  should  understand  the  engineer- 
ing by  which  obelisks  and  sphinxes  were  moved  from  their 
quarries  and  set  up  hundreds  of  miles  away ;  we  should  be 
rid  of  ten  thousand  doubts  that  swim  around  and  torment 
us  in  our  work ;  and  Kinglake  would  never  have  written  : 
"We  must  give  up  that  speechless  past,  in  fact  or  philoso- 
phy, in  doctrine  or  mythology,  at  Thebes,  at  Palenque,  on 
Salisbury  plain  or  Lycian  shore  ;  lost  is  lost,  and  gone  is 
gone  forever." 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  practical  relationship 
between  the  ethnologist  and  the  historian  than  one  fur- 
nished by  our  own  country.  Doubtless  all  present  are  aware 
of  the  efforts  made  by  James  Adair  and  Kingsborough  to 
prove  that  the  North  American  Indians  were  identical  with 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Ever  since  these  gentlemen  set 
up  their  claim,  most  scholars,  denying  the  possibility  of  their 
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conclusions,  have  also  discredited  their  statements  about  the 
aborigines.  It  has  been  quite  the  fashion  to  hold  these  de- 
luded individuals  up  to  public  ridicule  as  the  personification 
of  absurdity. 

Since  their  day  more  and  more  has  been  learned  about 
the  social  structure  and  industries  both  of  Indians  and 
Israelites.  The  ethnologist  has  conned  his  lesson  better, 
the  historian  has  reviewed  his  studies  with  brighter  light 
and  abler  helps.  The  consequence  is  that  the  veracity  of 
Adair  and  others  is  vindicated. 

To  be  sure,  the  conclusion  of  descent  from  similarity  of 
customs  is  simply  a  non  sequitur ;  it  does  not  vitiate  their 
statements.  These  resemblances  between  the  two  peoples, 
whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  accounted  for  by  causes  now 
well  known  to  the  ethnologist. 

It  was  an  auspicious  day  for  the  students  of  the  natural- 
history  of  man  when  the  American  Historical  Association 
allied  itself  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  giving  promise 
that  the  two  histories,  that  written  in  things  and  that  writ- 
ten in  words,  will  be  studied  here  side  by  side.  The  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  when  he 
said  in  his  inaugural  address  :  "  All  things  are  now  studied 
by  the  historic  method."  The  echo  of  his  words  can  be 
heard  in  every  hall  and  court  and  range  and  alcove  of  the 
National  Museum.  He  might  also  have  said  :  "  And  history 
is  being  written  by  the  ethnologic  method." 

The  historian  has  changed  his  pronoun  from  "  he  "  to 
"  they,"  and  busies  himself  more  with  the  organizations, 
beliefs,  and  activities  of  peoples,  of  nations,  of  great  masses 
of  men  and  women,  without  neglecting  the  minutiae  of  indi- 
vidual motive  and  actions. 

The  museums  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  pre- 
eminently those  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  receive 
their  most  valuable  support,  not  from  government  appro- 
priation directly,  but  from  the  friendly  co-operation  of  gov- 
ernment bureaus,  learned  societies,  interested  and  generous 
individuals,  travellers,  and  missionaries.  The  beneficent 
effect  of  this  personal  aid  is  visible  in  the  richness  and 
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variety  of  these  great  collections.  May  we  not  hope  that 
this  Historical  Association  will  add  still  more  to  the  obliga- 
tions already  outstanding  against  our  institution,  and  become 
one  of  the  most  generous  benefactors  of  our  ethnological 
collections. 


HISTORICAL  SURVIVALS  IN  MOROCCO. 
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HISTORICAL   SURVIVALS   IN  MOROCCO. 

BY   TALCOTT   WILLIAMS. 

In  the  present  record  of  one  phase  of  my  observations 
during  a  brief  trip  in  Northern  Morocco  in  April  and  May 
of  1889,  I  have  ventured  to  address  myself  to  a  subject  of 
interest  rather  to  the  historical  student  than  to  the  student 
of  history.  In  much  historical  work  the  facts  of  the  present 
which  throw  light  on  the  records  of  the  past  are  of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  existing  records  which  throw  light  on 
past  facts.  My  itinerary  was  limited  to  the  ordinary  routes 
of  travel  in  a  little  travelled  land.  It  extended  from 
Tangier  to  Tetuan,  across  the  northern  extremity  of  Mo- 
rocco, passing  over  a  slope  whose  streams  discharge  into 
the  Straits  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  has  always 
been  the  home  or  harrying-ground  of  the  Riff  or  Berber 
mountaineer,  then  south  to  Fez  by  way  of  the  Roman 
outpost  Al  Kazar  and  the  more  recent  sacred  city  of 
Western  Islam,  Wazan.  Returning,  the  route  lay  first  to 
Mequinez  and  then  to  Tangier  by  way  of  Volubilis,  the 
ultima  castra  of  the  ultima  provincia,  passing  along  the 
sea-coast  by  the  cities  Araish  and  Azilla,  one  an  early  out- 
post of  Phoenicia  fourteen  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the 
other  an  equally  early  outpost  of  Portugal  as  many  centuries 
after  our  era.  Such  a  trip  begins  and  ends  at  the  one 
point  where  every  invasion  of  Europe  from  Africa  has 
been  made.  It  skirts  in  the  first  stretch  the  northern  tine 
of  the  opening  fork  of  the  Atlas  system,  whose  western 
extremity  curves  to  Cape  Spartel,  matched  in  Spain  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  with  its  reverse  curve  bending  to  its  southern 
analogue  to  form  the  cusp-like  opening  of  the  straits  of 
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Gibraltar.  The  southern  march  skirts  the  foot-hills  of  the  Mo- 
roccan littoral,  now  a  sandy  but  fertile  plain  extending  to  the 
southern  fork  of  the  Atlas  bounding  Southern  Morocco.  The 
northern  return  follows  the  low  Atlantic  coast,  whose  absence 
of  harbors  for  a  longer  stretch  than  at  any  other  point  from 
Hammerfest  to  Cape  Town  explains  the  seaward  isolation  of 
Morocco.  This  littoral  was  in  recent  geological  times  a  shal- 
low bay,  its  sand  dunes  have  half  covered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Koos  or  Lukos  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  Phoenician 
forts,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  same  river  Sebastian  of  Portu- 
gal met  the  defeat  which  began  the  slow  ebb  of  Portuguese 
colonial  power,  last  registered  on  the  Shire  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  Africa.  From  these  sandy  plains  rise  the  scarped 
dolomitic  limestones  of  the  Atlas,  and  in  one  of  the  en- 
closed elevated  plains  familiar  in  such  a  formation  are  the 
twin  capitals  of  Northern  Morocco,  the  rival  capitals  and 
strongholds  of  the  early  Berber  confederacy  under  Muley 
Edris,  which  succeeded  the  early  conquest  of  the  Omayyad 
Caliphate,  just  as  Volubilis,  the  southern  outpost  of  Rome, 
lies  on  a  spur  of  the  Atlas  outside  this  enclosed  plain. 

If  such  a  route  begins  with  the  gateway  by  which  Spain  has 
always  been  entered  from  the  south,  whether  by  Hanno  and 
Hannibal,  by  Tarik  and  Moussa,  or  by  Yusuf  ben  Tashufin 
and  Yakub  Al  Mansor,  it  ends  at  Fez,  the  gate  to  the  cara- 
van trade  of  the  interior,  which  led  first  Phoenicia  and  then 
Portugal  to  the  trade  of  a  harborless  coast.  Between  this 
tract  and  the  continuous  life  and  development  of  the  more 
central  stretch  of  North  African  coast  in  Algeria  and  Tunis 
to-day  and  in  Carthage  and  Utica  earlier,  are  interposed  the 
unconquerable  Riff  mountaineers,  whose  unsubdued  heights 
stretch  from  in  sight  of  the  Moslem  Sultan's  capital  to  the 
range  skirting  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  familiar  sheet  of 
water  in  human  history,  from  which  it  is  possible  to-day  off 
the  coast  of  Northern  Morocco  to  look  on  heights  held  by 
the  Riff  or  Berbers,  whose  reverse  slopes  remain  unsurveyed 
and  unvisited  by  European  explorers.  These  heights  are 
alone  in  the  encircling  hills  of  the  Mediterranean  in  having 
kept  at  bay  all  conquest.  Untrodden  by  the  legions  of 
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Rome,  whose  provincial  ruler  reached  Tingis — now  Tangier 
— always  by  water  and  never  by  land  from  Carthage,  be- 
cause the  mountains  between  were  unsubdued ;  the  de- 
spatches of  the  winter  record  the  repulse  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  on  their  flanks.  Even  on  a  holiday  trip  like  my 
own,  the  traveller  enjoys  the  novel  sensation  of  turning 
aside  from  a  region  through  which  Rome  carried  no  road 
and  whose  historical  inaccessibility  survives  through  twenty 
recorded  centuries. 

It  is  doubtless  because  Morocco  is  thus  enveloped  land- 
ward and  seaward,  because  it  received  and  held  untouched 
by  the  East  an  early  Arab  invasion,  and  because  its  histori- 
cal contact  since  this  invasion  has  been  with  mediaeval 
Spain  rather  than  with  mediaeval  Islam,  that  the  most  rapid 
observation  is  full  of  the  record  and  suggestion  of  primitive 
institutions.  Elsewhere  on  the  Mediterranean  these  customs, 
symbols,  and  institutions  have  disappeared.  In  the  West, 
to  develop  into  the  great  structure  of  Roman  and  Teutonic 
law  with  which  we  are  familiar.  In  the  East,  to  harden  into 
the  unyielding  lines  of  Oriental  administration  in  Turkey 
and  elsewhere,  full  of  puzzles  like  those  of  a  pseudomor- 
phic  crystal,  where  the  vigor  of  the  steppes  or  the  intellect 
of  the  desert  have  been  poured  into  the  empty  moulds  and 
casts  of  Byzantine  institutions.  Morocco  has  never  been 
through  this  process  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  study  a 
nation  still  in  that  loose,  nascent  state  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, in  which  the  germs  of  hosts  of  institutions  are  still 
apparent.  "  Europe  ought,"  said  Signer  Cantugalli,  the  Ital- 
ian Minister  at  Tangier,  "  to  subscribe  to  keep  Morocco' as  it 
is,  a  national  museum  of  mediaeval  customs  and  institutions." 
The  acute  and  penetrating  phrase  does  not  exaggerate  the 
extent  to  which  the  student  discovers  the  conditions  of  the 
past  still  affecting  the  life  of  the  present.  The  gate  at 
Tangier  carries,  as  does  many  a  wall  and  doorway  in  Mo- 
rocco, the  open  hand,  which  stands  everywhere  as  a  talisman 
against  the  evil  eye,  not  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
but  nowhere  so  frequent.  The  same  symbol  survives  on  the 
"  Gate  of  Justice  "  at  the  Alhambra.  It  has  had  there  and 
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elsewhere  many  a  fanciful  explanation  ;  but  as  the  Phoeni- 
cian tombs  at  the  Bibliothtque  Nationale  at  Paris  bear  it,  and 
it  is  frequent  on  Punic  inscriptions,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  suggesting  that  it  is  simply  the  survival  of  Phoenician 
influence  on  the  African  coast.  It  stands  to-day  over  the 
custom-house  gate  at  Tangier,  just  as  it  doubtless  stood 
over  the  Punic  toll-gate  whose  warder's  rocky  tombs  are 
slowly  crumbling  in  the  cliffs  back  of  the  town.  Personally, 
I  was  ready  to  find  myself  carried  far  back  in  the  centuries 
when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  only  foothold  of  civilization 
at  Tangier,  where  a  cable  had  just  been  landed  along  the  old 
familiar  track  of  trade  and  conquest  for  North  Africa,  from 
Gibraltar.  But  when  my  letters  of  safe-conduct  from  the 
Sultan  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  came,  I  was  scarcely 
prepared  to  find  myself  designated  not  as  an  American  as  I 
was,  nor  as  a  Frank,  as  I  would  have  once  been  in  the  Levant, 
but  as  "  er  Roumi,"  the  Roman  !  I  felt  that  the  shrill  cry 
of  all  Dr.  Freeman's  embattled  sentences,  in  which  for  thirty 
years  he  has  cried  aloud  and  spared  not  the  reminder  of  the 
mediaeval  use  of  the  term  Roman,  had  its  justification  in 
this  visible  proof  that  the  Christian  in  the  land  of  the 
Infidel  was  still,  in  Morocco,  whatever  his  nationality, 
Roman. 

The  term  Roumi  survives  in  various  Eastern  tongues  as 
the  name  of  a  creed,  the  designation  of  a  nation,  and  the 
title  of  more  than  one  territory.  Without  the  later  con- 
fines of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  to  return  to  them  is  still  to 
move  Romeward  or  westward.  If  it  yet  retains  in  Morocco 
the  broad  use  which  still  distinguished  in  my  own  proper 
person  civilization  from  barbarism  and  Christian  from  In- 
fidel, it  was  because  I  stood  on  the  solitary  stretch  of  all  the 
Mohammedan  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  tides 
of  the  Crusades  had  never  broken  from  the  march  of  God- 
frey to  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  to  remind  the  Oriental 
world  that  the  valor  of  the  Frank  had  replaced  the  disci- 
pline of  Rome.  Where  the  crusades  went,  the  European  is 
Frangi,  where,  as  here,  they  did  not  enter,  he  is  still  Roman, 
and  it  may  give  us  a  fresh  conception  of  the  fashion  in 
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which  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  the  shadow  of  Rome  per- 
dured  in  a  period  we  are  but  too  apt  to  surrender  to  the 
barren  annals  of  the  Visigoths,  that  all  entering  from  Spain 
are  still  in  the  official  and  ordinary  phrase  of  Morocco, 
Romans.  Nor  was  this  the  only  survival  in  my  letter.  I  was 
to  travel,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  our  Consul,  as  his  rep- 
resentative, and  my  letters  accordingly  designated  me,  not 
as  they  would  in  the  farther  East  by  any  one  of  a  dozen 
phrases  as  his  deputy,  but  by  a  title  surviving  from  the 
earliest  Moslem  annals  as  "  Caliph."  This  is  still  in  Morocco 
in  use  for  deputy,  just  as  in  some  Turkish  villages,  the 
ragged  head-man  is  still  known  as  "  Sultan."  The  result 
was  that  during  my  trip  I  was  constantly  hearing  from 
countrymen  questions  about  the  plans  of  the  "Romans"  and 
as  constantly  heard  myself  given  by  my  men  the  ancient  and 
sacrosanct  title  of  "  Caliph  "  still  familiarly  used  in  its  original 
sense  of  deputy.  I  may  add,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a 
paper  on  the  "  Arabic  dialect  of  Morocco,"  a  large  number 
of  the  daily  and  familiar  official  titles  of  early  Moham- 
medan history  survive  in  Morocco,  while  elsewhere  they  have 
given  place  to  Tartar  or  to  Persian  terms. 

The  letters  of  safe  conduct  with  which  I  travelled,  a 
familiar  incident  of  Oriental  travel,  were  themselves  proof  of 
the  existence  of  conditions  which  once  made  such  letters 
universal  and  general  in  all  travel  save  by  the  trader.  Free 
communication  has  made  us  forget  that  a  permit  to  travel 
was  once  necessary  in  all  lands  to  secure  food  from  a  sus- 
picious peasantry  or  assure  safety  from  local  lords  about 
whose  intentions  there  was  no  suspicion  whatever.  My  let- 
ters, in  enjoining  that  I  should  receive  guard,  shelter,  and  food 
on  demand  and  in  holding  the  whole  country-side  responsible 
for  my  safety,  carried  the  germs  of  that  great  system  of  the 
rights  of  the  traveller  and  the  laws  of  the  inn,  which  in 
Morocco  made  every  village  where  I  camped  furnish  a  guard 
for  my  tents,  and  in  the  United  States  raise  the  point 
whether  a  sleeping-car  is  an  inn  so  far  as  valuables  are  con- 
cerned. It  may  also  modify  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  use 
or  abuse  of  letters  of  safe-conduct  in  the  past,  if  we  stop  to  con- 
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sider  that  they  were  often  not  special  guaranties  of  safety, 
but  simply  the  ordinary  permit  for  travel  and  grant  of  pro- 
tection, so  constantly  issued  that  they  had  ceased,  as  had 
mine,  to  indicate  any  special  interest  by  the  government  in 
my  safety.  It  was  an  interesting  survival  also  that  the  Sul- 
tan's letter  was  signed  with  a  mark.  The  present  Sultan, 
Muley  Hassan,  the  ablest  of  his  house,  is  a  highly  educated 
man,  who  uses  written  orders  with  the  freedom  customary 
at  an  Oriental  court,  where  verbal  orders  are  few  although 
verbal  justice  is  frequent.  More  than  one  historical  student 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  the  original  documents,  has, 
I  feel  sure,  been  amazed  at  the  enormous  number  of  papers 
which  a  busy  and  energetic  mediaeval  or  post-mediaeval 
sovereign  will  have  signed  and  often  written.  The  scattered 
archives  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  leave  at  times  the  same 
impression  of  perpetual  personal  orders.  But  this  is  an  in 
evitable  incident  of  the  loosely  defined  powers  of  a  despotism 
whose  essential  evil  is  that  no  one  is  trusted  with  authority 
but  the  sovereign  and  that  he  dare  trust  no  one  else. 
At  Fez,  I  found  this  same  machinery,  or  lack  of  it,  in  full 
operation,  and  every  morning  the  ruler  of  Morocco  spends 
hours — as  did  more  than  one  familiar  figure  in  our  studies — 
rapidly  writing  and  signing  orders  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  allotted  an 
English  officer  in  his  service  or  a  grant  of  fifty  cents  a  day  to 
two  holy  "  Sherifs  "  from  Mecca,  up  to  the  disposition  of  a 
province  or  the  decapitation  of  its  governor.  But  the  sig- 
nature of  these  orders  is  not  the  name  by  which  he  is  known 
and  which  he  would  have  used  before  becoming  Sultan,  but 
a  mark,  adopted  by  each  successive  Sultan  for  himself  and 
familiar  to  all  the  official  class  in  the  Empire.  The  Emperor 
of  China  is,  I  believe,  the  only  other  sovereign  who  makes 
his  mark,  instead  of  signing  his  name  or  initials ;  a  survival 
doubtless  of  a  day  when  letters  were  deemed  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  ruler  or  boss,  a  tradition  not  without  its  sur- 
vival in  our  own  affairs. 

Equipped  with  his  letters,  the  traveller  in  Morocco  has 
but  one  method  of  travel  before  him,— in  the  saddle,  with 
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his  own  guard  and  servants  and  his  own  tents.  These 
familiar  conditions  of  Oriental  travel  have  been  too  often 
described  to  need  remark.  Morocco,  in  addition,  is  without 
mails  and  lacks  the  relays  of  horses  which  over  the  Turkish 
Empire  are  survivals  of  the  cursus  publicus,  borrowed  by 
Augustus  from  the  Persian  system,  whose  extreme  Eastern 
successor  is  the  Indian  dak.  In  Turkey,  a  diploma — as  a 
permission  to  use  the  post,  or  obtain  the  right  of  evectio,  was 
called  after  the  second  century  —  can  still  be  obtained. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  exists  in  Morocco.  My  men  indeed 
urged  me,  when  my  own  riding  mule  went  lame,  to  make 
the  inconvenience  good  by  seizing  one  under  the  Sultan's 
letters-patent  at  the  nearest  fair,  but  in  spite  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  exercise  the  early  royal  privilege  of  purveyance  and 
preemption  restricted  by  Magna  Charta,  I  respected  righte 
which  too  few  Europeans  observe  away  from  home.  The  ab- 
sence of  roads,  and  the  restriction  of  all  transport  to  sumpter 
animals,  donkey,  mule,  or  camel,  general  in  the  East  and  once 
universal  in  all  European  countries,  is  too  often  accepted 
without  a  clear  conception  of  its  multitudinous  effect  in 
creating  what  I  may  most  easily  describe  as  a  general  social 
opacity  in  which  the  transmission  of  all  social  currents  be- 
comes impossible.  There  is  no  social  non-conductor  like  a 
dirt  trail  and  a  loaded  mule  going  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  The  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour  or  an  equivalent 
weight,  for  the  barrel  would  be  an  awkward  load  for  packing, 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  from  Fez  to  Tangier  was,  I 
found,  about  $2.50,  never  much  less  than  this,  and  often 
twice  this  sum.  At  Tangier  this  is  equal  to  twelve  days  of 
unskilled  labor,  and  at  Fez  to  twenty.  The  freight  on  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  about  forty  cents,  or  less  than  half  the  price  of  a 
day's  labor.  Half  a  day's  labor  is  needed  to  send  a  single 
letter  by  the  occasional  messengers  despatched  between 
Tangier  and  Fez  by  merchants.  With  us  a  day's  labor  pays 
the  despatch  of  fifty  letters.  But  this  economic  friction, 
which  renders  it  practically  impossible  to  revictual  a  famine- 
stricken  region  much  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
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tant,  because  in  going  and  coming  ten  days'  journey  a  mule 
will  have  nearly  eaten  his  own  load,  is  apparent  in  a  social 
impenetrability  which  shortens  the  effective  arm  of  the 
central  power  to  the  limit  of  one,  two,  or  three  days'  journey 
about  each  city  and  centre  of  administration. 

Our  ingrained  conception  of  a  supreme  authority  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  a  pressure  of  force  as  uniform,  as  ir- 
resistible, and  as  constant  as  the  atmosphere.  Morocco  is 
to-day  in  the  hands  of  an  able  sovereign  who  has  extended 
its  boundaries,  subdued  the  unruly,  and  maintained  a  vigor- 
ous and  far-reaching  jurisdiction.  None  the  less,  it  was  a 
new  lesson  in  the  inevitable  conditions  which  attend  the 
social  opacity  I  have  described,  to  find,  between  each  city  and 
its  neighbor,  an  Azib  or  "  march  "  of  doubtful  jurisdiction, 
given  to  the  pasture  of  cattle  and  horses  owned  by  some 
local  lord  strong  enough  to  guard  them  for  himself,  and  out 
of  which  was  sure  to  grow  one  of  those  "  middle  kingdoms  " 
which  have  so  frequently  modified  European  boundaries. 
These  stretches,  bare  of  villages,  were  always  passed  on  the 
alert,  the  work  of  guarding  these  cattle  drew  the  adventurous, 
and  one  could  feel  still  alive  the  atmosphere  which  survives 
in  border  ballads  and  the  adventurous  breed  of  more  than  one 
European  march.  Where  life  is  simple,  and  travel  small, 
events  which  would  wreck  more  highly  organized  industries 
pass  without  a  ripple.  In  stormy  or  uncertain  mediaeval 
days  I  have  found  myself  wondering  how  life  went  on  at 
all,  but  after  riding  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning  out 
of  Wazan  a  few  hours  before  an  insurgent  tribe  settled  on 
it,  drove  out  the  garrison,  and  looted  some  shops,  hearing  a 
week  later  from  a  private  messenger  who  followed  with  my 
mail — the  only  way  in  which  letters  are  carried — that  the 
town  was  quiet  again  and  trade  uninterrupted,  and  learning 
from  the  commander  of  the  royal  army  that  the  place  would 
have  due  attention  next  autumn,  I  could  understand  how 
slight  effect  serious  disturbances  might  have  had  in  the  past 
to  which  we  are  apt  to  attribute  widespread  influences. 
Until  one  has  seen  serious  disturbances  having  little  or  no 
effect  thirty  or  forty  miles  away,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
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the  administrative  conditions  which  lack  of  communica- 
tion, the  absence  of  roads,  and  the  want  of  intelligence 
produce. 

Under  these  circumstances  sovereignty  shades  impercepti- 
bly from  the  complete  control  exercised  at  the  capital  and 
the  seaports  through  all  manner  of  gradations.  Local  over- 
lords, religious  or  secular,  exercise  a  jurisdiction  and  sover- 
eignty of  their  own.  Adjoining  tribes  select  their  own 
chiefs  under  the  prescriptive  family  rights  familiar  from 
Arab  custom,  present  candidates  to  the  Sultan,  or  receive 
their  sheikhs  by  appointment.  The  accidents  of  a  march, 
a  royal  encampment,  or  aid  given  the  ruling  house  in  the 
past,  determine  these  things.  Villages  which  might  have 
been  subdued  in  more  systematic  military  operations,  but 
never  were,  like  one  I  camped  at,  the  first  European  to  be 
seen  there,  preserve  a  precarious  and  accidental  but  genuine 
independence,  free  from  military  service  or  tax.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  efforts,  too  often  voluminous  rather  than 
luminous,  to  extend  and  to  systematize  over  wide  reaches 
of  territory  the  scattered  references  of  charter,  deed,  and 
chronicle.  I  can  only  say  that  I  came  back  from  a  practical 
contact  with  these  mediaeval  conditions  feeling  how  danger- 
ous it  was  to  deduce  from  the  records  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  an  ordered  scheme  of  rights  and  liberties,  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  sovereignty.  What  exists  to-day  may  be  altered 
to-morrow,  what  is  true  of  the  village  in  the  valley  may  be 
false  of  the  village  on  the  hill.  Nay,  I  stopped  one  night  at 
one  of  two  Arab  villages,  not  three  miles  apart,  at  one  of 
which  my  safe-conduct  from  the  Sultan  was  refused,  while 
at  the  other  my  like  letter  from  the  Sherif  of  Wazan,  the 
highest  Moslem  ecclesiastic  of  Western  Africa,  would  have 
been  rejected.  I  stopped  at  the  Sherif's  village,  and  the 
guards  and  precautions  taken  by  my  host  showed  that  the 
Sultan's  villages  were  paying  no  heed  to  the  Sherif's  protec- 
tion. It  was  a  clear  case  where  the  Duke's  peace  was  the 
King's  war.  Yet  how  surely  would  the  historical  student  of 
the  future  assume  that  the  Sultan's  commission  to  one  of 
these  villages,  broad  in  its  terms,  and  dealing  with  territory 
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not  fifty  miles  from  the  capital,  carried  jurisdiction  over  the 
villages  hard  by. 

This  conflict  involved  no  rebellion.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  conception  of  a  central  government  of  limited  general 
powers.  It  is  less  easy  to  remember  that  in  a  loosely 
organized  realm,  the  like  exists  of  necessity.  We  speak  of 
the  Government  of  Morocco.  So  one  does  in  Turkey  of  the 
Government  (Daulet)  of  the  Sultan.  But  no  one  does  in 
Morocco.  The  entire  administration  is  so  completely  de- 
voted to  collecting  taxes  that  it  is  known  simply  as  the 
Treasury  (Mukhzen).  Its  troops  are  Treasury  troops,  its 
lands  Treasury  lands,  and  more  than  one  place  has  its  two 
rulers,  the  local  Sheikh,  Emir,  or  Ecclesiatic,  and  an  officer 
representing  the  Treasury.  I  need  not  recall  how  closely 
similar  this  must  be  to  the  original  conditions  which  have 
left  us  England  ruled  by  an  officer  whose  formal  title  is 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  This  fact  is  apt  to  be 
associated  exclusively  with  the  long  but  comparatively 
recent  struggle  for  the  control  of  taxes.  But  how  largely, 
in  ways  which  leave  no  trace,  the  early  contact  of  Royal 
Administration  with  the  people  must,  as  in  Morocco  to-day, 
have  left  the  impression  that  it  was  chiefly  Exchequer  and 
little  else.  The  Sultan,  it  is  true,  is  much  more.  He  is 
Caliph  by  descent  from  Hosain,  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet. 
He  recognizes  no  earthly  superior.  Yet  the  primitive 
Assembly  which  acclaimed  rather  than  elected  Abu  Bekr 
still  survives  in  the  proclamation  which  must  be  made  in 
the  three  great  mosques  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  and  Maraksh,  be- 
fore his  title  is  sacrosanct,  and  within  the  last  decade  the 
privileges  of  this  ancient  Assembly  were  invoked  in  endeav- 
oring to  depose  the  present  Sultan. 

The  deepest  faith  and  reverence  of  an  ecclesiastic  for  his 
ecclesiastical  superior  will  not,  as  we  are  all  well  aware, 
prevent  the  subordinate  from  filching  all  the  civil  powers  he 
can  from  his  spiritual  lord.  In  the  larger  cities,  the  Sultan's 
civil  administration  is  represented  by  a  governor,  known  as 
Kaid,  who  represents  both  the  Treasury  or  Exchequer  and 
commands  the  military  forces  of  the  district.  The  Kaid  does 
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as  much  more  as  he  can,  his  office  year  by  year  extending  in 
power  under  a  strong  Sultan.  Yet  taxation  and  military 
command  comprise  the  duties  of  the  representative  of  the 
central  government.  In  many  places,  without  a  thought  of 
its  incongruity,  not  to  say  impossibility,  under  our  highly 
specialized  notions,  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  head  of  some 
great  family  in  the  ruling  caste  who  exercises  all  the  functions 
of  local  rule  and  as  much  more  power  as  he  can.  The  Sherif 
of  Wazan  is  the  greatest  of  these  local  rulers,  and  reigns 
over  a  broad  district,  whose  taxes  he  treats  as  his  personal 
property,  and  whose  entire  administration  he  conducts  by 
his  own  appointees.  When  I  saw  the  Sultan's  Kaid  sitting 
as  a  comparatively  insignificant  guest  at  the  Sherif's  table, 
I  felt  that  I  was  seeing  exactly  the  position  in  which  the 
King's  officer  often  found  himself  at  my  Lord  Bishop's  table, 
and  when  an  insurgent  tribe  swarmed  in  the  next  day  and 
drove  the  Kaid  out,  they  ended  with  prayers  at  the  Sherif's 
mosque,  who  was  exercising  the  benevolent  and  profitable 
neutrality  of  a  mediaeval  ecclesiastic.  With  despotic  power 
in  a  sovereign,  we  insensibly  associate  despotic  opportunity. 
But  the  same  social  opacity,  which  is  so  difficult  to  compre- 
hend until  it  is  seen,  which  renders  local  disturbance  of  so 
little  consequence,  secures  local  government.  The  city  wards 
have  their  own  heads,  sometimes  selected  by  a  traditional 
prescription,  to  which,  I  am  convinced,  we  too  often  transfer 
the  character  of  election  in  the  past,  and  a  group  of  notables, 
chiefly  of  or  about  the  mosque,  some  self-chosen,  carry  on 
affairs  in  what  is  the  germ  of  a  future  council.  The  villages, 
or  douars,  are  either  mountain  villages,  in  which  the  village 
Thalab,  or  Moslem  clergyman,  was  the  real  head,  or  the  plain 
villages  of  Arab  origin,  and  there  the  Sheikh's  tent  had  be- 
fore it  a  reed,  a  degenerate  survival  of  the  tall  lance  with  its 
nodding  plumes  of  black  ostrich  feathers  which  I  had  seen 
standing  in  all  its  warlike  glories  before  the  low,  wide,  black 
tents  of  the  chiefs  of  the  desert. 

This  division  of  civil  power  between  religious  and  civil 
rulers,  in  which  all  the  differentiation  of  government  begins, 
creates  a  double  judicial  system.  In  the  cities,  and  about 
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them,  the  military  power  and  the  keeping  of  the  peace  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan's  officer.  By  an  obvious  conse- 
quence, he  exercises  generally  but  not  exclusively  a  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  because  he  has  the  force  at  hand  to  execute 
sentences.  As  land,  inheritance,  and  the  divisions  of  prop- 
erty all  are  decided  by  the  Koran  or  the  sacred  law  (Shereeat) 
derived  from  it,  cases  involving  these  issues  all  go  before  the 
Cadi,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Fez  or  else- 
where, and  is  learned  in  the  law.  An  appeal  lies  from  both 
these  courts  to  the  sovereign  who  is  both  Sultan  and  Caliph. 
Attached  to  the  Sultan's  court  is  an  officer  known  as  Judge  of 
Judges  (Cadi-a-Cadaat),  but  he  appears  to  exercise  ministerial 
rather  than  judicial  powers,  although  he  sometimes  plays  the 
same  part  as  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  at  Constantinople  in  giving  a 
fetwah  or  opinion  in  answer  to  a  judicial  interrogatory  mod- 
elled on  the  familiar  form  of  the  civil  law.  This  opinion  may 
also  be  obtained  of  the  doctors  learned  in  the  law  attached 
to  the  mosques.  But  there  is  small  trace  in  Morocco  of  the 
vast  Byzantine  modification  of  primitive  Arab  administra- 
tion and  judicial  practice  so  constant  and  apparent  at  Bagh- 
dad and  Broussa,  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  Such  as  there 
is  appears  in  the  vast  stores  of  legal  commentaries  and  not  in 
the  daily  administration  of  justice  or  government.  In  ad- 
ministering both,  the  Sultanas  Caliph  still  sits  in  public, 
hears,  and  decides  for  all  comers.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
a  suitor  to  go  for  justice  from  Cadi  to  Kaid,  and  the  superior 
jurisdiction  really  turns  on  the  personal  weight  of  one  or  the 
other.  Loose  as  this  is,  as  I  saw  it  in  operation,  I  could  feel 
how  slight  were  the  causes  which  might  turn  to  one  side  or 
the  other  those  streams  of  jurisdiction  for  which  the  luckless 
student  is  expected  to  find  a  coherent  theory.  The  judicial 
office  to  us  is  a  distinct  differenced  power,  but  in  ruder 
times  it  grows  on  every  tree  which  rises  above  its  fellows. 
In  Tangier,  the  large  colony  of  Riff  mountaineers  who 
come  for  work,  sometimes  remaining,  sometimes  returning, 
settle  all  their  disputes  before  their  own  Reis  or  head,  a 
chief  whose  jurisdiction  may  or  may  not  prove  permanent, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  Jewish  communities  every- 
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where  carry  their  disputes,  civil  and  criminal,  before  the 
Rabbi,  and  for  them  the  law  of  Moses  still  decides  inheri- 
tance. At  one  of  the  village  fairs  which  are  held  on  green 
hill-sides,  to-day  tenanted  by  hundreds,  thick  with  booths 
and  busy  with  barter,  to-morrow  an  open  desert,  I  saw 
what  I  certainly  never  expected  to  see  in  the  flesh,  the 
court  of  pied  poudre  in  full  operation.  Mrs.  Williams  had 
left  me  to  go  with  a  servant  to  shop  in  the  strange  con- 
course of  men  and  women.  A  dispute  sprang  up  over 
the  ownership  of  a  mat  she  was  purchasing,  the  servant 
announced  he  appealed  to  the  Sheikh  of  the  market, 
and  my  first  notice  was  to  see  Mrs.  Williams  and  the 
servant,  a  vociferous  booth-helper,  two  or  three  guards 
with  long  guns,  and  a  long  queue  of  spectators  stream  up 
to  the  rug  on  which  the  white-haired  Sheikh  was  sitting, 
holding  court.  With  infinite  Oriental  gesture  and  outcry 
the  case  was  heard,  witnesses  were  sent  for,  questions  asked 
which  showed  plainly  enough  that  a  justice  rude  but  fair 
and  painstaking  was  administered  by  the  old  man,  and  at 
length  Mrs.  Williams  triumphantly  bore  off  the  mat. 

Criminal  jurisdiction  is  complicated  by  the  survival  in  full 
force  of  the  right  of  asylum  which  attaches  to  countless 
shrines.  The  great  mosque  of  Idrisi  in  Fez  stands  where 
the  home  of  the  founder  stood,  and  its  haram  or  sacred  close 
includes  the  old  garden,  a  large  space  about.  This  is  full  of 
shops  and  houses,  in  which  live  and  trade  criminals,  mostly 
murderers,  who  have  fled  here  for  safety  to  a  mercantile 
community  in  which  crime  is  the  passport  to  membership,  a 
region  far  too  holy  to  be  polluted  by  the  step  of  the  infidel 
Christian.  But  in  most  of  the  shrines  asylum  is  temporary, 
and  after  a  given  time  a  man  can  be  starved  out  by  with- 
holding food.  It  would  be  impossible,  on  this  and  on  many 
other  subjects,  in  Morocco  to-day  to  lay  down,  after  long 
inquiry,  any  of  those  broad  assertions  which  are  so  often 
unhesitatingly  made  on  some  land  of  equal  extent  in  the 
past  upon  the  strength  of  a  phrase  in  a  chronicle,  a  reference 
in  a  charter  or  an  utterance  in  a  law,  unknown  for  a  genera- 
tion away  from  the  king's  presence.  The  right  of  asylum 
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shades  from  complete  immunity,  through  the  opportunity 
for  escape  or  ransom  from  the  blood-avenger,  to  more  set- 
tled surroundings  in  which  it  simply  protects  the  criminal 
from  private  vengeance  until  an  orderly  arrest  can  be  made. 
These  varying  conditions  exist  in  places  not  a  day's  journey 
apart.  The  mere  fact  that  a  saint's  tomb  or  mosque  is 
larger  and  more  defensible  from  size  and  structure,  aside 
from  its  sanctity,  is  plainly  the  cause  which  gathers  to  it  a 
village,  a  market-place,  and  all  forms  of  trade  and  associa- 
tion which  seek  shelter.  The  enormous  advantage  which 
this  gives  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  early  insecure  stages 
of  society  can  scarcely  be  estimated  until  it  is  seen  that 
common-sense  has  quite  as  much  as  superstition  to  do  in 
creating  ecclesiastical  influence  and  jurisdiction. 

It  is  in  the  readiness  with  which  any  sign  of  shelter 
attracts  those  in  perpetual  risk  and  apprehension,  that  the 
connecting  cause  may  be  found  of  that  curious  jumble  which 
is  grouped  in  Blackstone  under  royal  prerogative.  In  Mo- 
rocco I  found  ferries,  ports,  fisheries,  gates,  bridges,  roads, 
all  under  the  Sultan's  jurisdiction,  even  when  the  land  on 
either  side  of  way  or  river  was  "  Sherif,"  or  under  semi- 
independent  local  rule.  But  as  I  watched  I  saw  that 
these  were  all  works  and  privileges  in  which  a  man  must 
leave  home,  neighbor,  or  village  as  he  does  not  in  tilling  his 
field  or  tending  shop  or  herd.  In  short,  wherever  some 
outer  stronger  power  was  needed  for  the  peaceful  discharge 
of  work,  there  the  king's  protection  was  called  in,  grew, 
flourished,  and  finally  hardened  into  immemorial  preroga- 
tive, so  that  to-day  the  solitary  wars  waged  by  the  sovereign 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  over  the  oyster-beds, 
which  fell  from  this  cause  within  the  purview  of  prerogative. 

This  loose  civil  administration  is  accompanied  by  a  mili- 
tary organization,  still  in  the  stages  which  we  associate 
rather  with  our  studies  than  our  times.  The  provinces  of 
Morocco,  doubtless  the  result  of  some  conquest  now  forgot- 
ten, are  divided  into  Naib,  or  tax-paying,  and  Mukhzen  or 
exchequer.  This  is  the  popular  subdivision.  Technically  I 
believe,  for  in  these  matters  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain 
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exact  definitions,  so  fluid  are  all  distinctions  and  institutions 
— the  entire  realm  is  considered  as  Mukhzen  or  exchequer, 
and  the  provinces  or  tribes  are  divided  into  Nai'b  and  Gaish 
(f&oJO1-  The  Na'ib  tracts  or  tribes  pay  the  familiar  tenth 
or  Asher  of  Mohammedan  and  indeed  of  all  Oriental  con- 
quest, but  they  do  not  pay  the  Kharaj  or  tax  of  military 
service.  Their  levies  of  troops  are  tribal,  led  by  their  own 
chiefs  and  only  under  the  general  control  and  command  of 
the  central  authority.  The  Gaish  tribes  and  territory  are 
liable  to  both  the  tithe  and  military  service,  both  the  Asher 
and  Kharaj  and  their  levies  of  troops  are  reorganized  and 
officered  at  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  the  perpetual 
effort  of  the  central  authority  to  efface  this  distinction,  and 
I  found  that  at  Tetuan  the  claim  to  be  "  Na'ib  "  was  as 
firmly  made  as  it  was  vigorously  denied  at  Fez.  The  re- 
semblance of  all  this  to  the  pays  a" Election  and  the  pays  d'ttat 
of  French  history,  whose  distinctions  lasted  to  1789,  will 
occur  to  every  one,  and  I  put  the  old  gray-headed  governor 
of  Tetuan  to  the  same  perplexity  in  which  I  might  have  put 
the  ruler  installed  by  Louis  XI  in  some  pays  d'ttat  which 
he  was  expected  to  rob  of  its  privileges,  by  asking  him  in  my 
early  ignorance  whether  Tetuan  were  "  Na'ib."  I  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  those  about  were  watching  for  his  answer  as 
he  slowly  drew  his  hand  over  his  beard  and  answered  : 
"  Those  who  live  here,  call  it  '  Na'ib.'  " 

In  the  territory  under  the  control  of  the  central  au- 
thority, all  the  land  out  of  the  cities  is  held  under  military 
tenure.  This  is  in  no  sense  feudal,  although  the  posses- 
sions of  some  of  the  powerful  lords  approximate  to  this  ; 
but  even  these  are  not  feudal  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term.  They  are,  if  I  may  say  so,  mechanically  and  not 

1  I  was  assured  by  a  well-read  officer  of  the  local  administration  at  Tangier, 
that  the  Riff  (which  does  not  mean  all  Riffs),  Sherarda,  Looda,  and  Bokhari 
tribes  were  Gaish,  and  the  Khlot,  Geballi,  Ahsen,  and  Mesmouda  were  Na'ib. 
This  division  indicates  that  the  present  government,  like  the  first  organized  in 
Morocco,  rests  on  Berber  tribes,  and  is  only  led  by  Arabs  ;  but  analysis  of  this 
phase  would  take  me  too  far,  and  I  only  record  this  list  because  it  is  only  one 
of  many  matters  on  which  I  could  get  no  light  whatever  save  by  personal 
inquiry. 
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theoretically  feudal.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural 
land  is  held  under  the  obligation  of  giving  three  months  of 
military  service  in  the  year  by  its  male  owner.  In  default 
of  male  heirs  the  land  goes  to  male  kin,  and  in  default  of 
these  it  reverts  to  the  crown,  which  holds  great  tracts  of 
fertile  land  ready  for  all  comers  on  the  pledge  of  military 
service.  This  militia,  which  generally,  not  always,  serves 
mounted,  proved  splendid  fighting  material  in  the  Spanish 
war.  Its  members  serve  without  pay,  provide  their  own 
arms,  and  look  with  a  profound  contempt  on  the  small,  paid 
standing  army  which  the  present  Sultan  has  gathered  by  a 
rude  conscription  in  the  city.  My  guard,  richly  paid,  horse 
and  all  at  a  dollar  a  day,  was,  if  you  please,  the  "  compan- 
ion of  the  Sultan."  The  Asker,  or  soldiers  in  the  new-fangled 
army,  he  explained  to  me,  were  the  servants  of  the  Sultan, 
paid  wages,  an  inferior  sort  of  thing  altogether.  Doubtless 
this  social  contempt  played  its  part  in  embittering  the  con- 
flict between  these  two  forms  of  national  defence  in  contests 
we  are  apt  to  rest  as  students  altogether  on  political  and 
fiscal  differences.  Even  a  descendant  of  the  Arab  half- 
breed  Soudanli  blacks,  who  were  brought  as  slaves  to 
Mequinez,  felt  himself  above  the  Asker, — for  he  forsooth  be- 
longed to  the  king's  household.  An  army  based  on  land 
tenure  is,  as  we  all  know,  certain  to  yield  to  a  paid  disci- 
plined force,  however  despised ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
come  in  contact  with  men  enjoying  this  personal  privilege 
without  seeing  that  in  its  opportunities  for  contact,  combi- 
nation, and  organization,  it  gave  the  precise  training  and 
conditions  which  established  a  rude  check  even  on  an  Orien- 
tal despotism.  It  is  not,  I  felt,  as  I  saw  these  early  condi- 
tions still  surviving,  that  standing  armies  directly  destroy 
liberty,  but  they  destroy  the  attendant  circumstances  and 
training  which  furnish  freemen  the  chance  for  common 
action.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  Morocco  with  Eastern 
states  in  which  pure  military  tenure  has  disappeared  without 
seeing  how  much  the  courage  and  personal  independence  of 
the  race  have  benefited  by  it.  No  one  familiar  with  the  East 
can  travel  in  Morocco  without  feeling  that  the  average  of 
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personal  prowess  is  far  higher  than  elsewhere  about  the  Medi- 
terranean, save  among  the  Kurds,  whose  mountains  have 
given  the  only  Oriental  infantry  which  fight  in  line.  This 
was  equally  true  of  Hannibal's  forces.  No  military  student 
can  follow  the  splendid  series  of  battles  which  carried  him 
in  that  long  curving  march,  which  should  have  ended  at 
Cannae  and  did  end  in  Capua,  without  seeing  that  he  alone 
of  Rome's  Oriental  antagonists  had  an  infantry  which  could 
fight  in  line.  He  had  cavalry,  but  he  used  it  as  all  great 
commanders  have,  to  mask  his  advance  or  to  turn  retreat 
into  rout.  Seeing  the  splendid  military  material  still  in 
Morocco,  and  the  still  finer  fighting  force  among  the  Riff 
mountaineers,  I  felt  that  perhaps  these  survivals  of  ancient 
valor  explained  the  puzzle  as  to  where  Hannibal  got  his 
infantry.  Possibly,  also,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  that 
enigma  in  history,  the  sudden  overrunning  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab,  which  bursts  on  us  without  the  preliminary  inroads  of 
a  century  into  Syria  and  Persia,  was  really  to  be  explained 
by  the  Arab  invasion  only  directing  and  inspiring  the  Moor- 
ish tribes,  which  for  over  five  centuries  before  had  been 
making  inroads  into  Spain  and  ravaging  Baetica. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude,  because 
primitive  institutions  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  that  subtle  dis- 
tinctions cannot  grow  among  them.  This  simple  people, 
whose  loose  judicial,  civil,  and  military  organization  I 
despair  of  clearly  conveying,  have  in  the  cities  an  elaborate 
and  complicated  land  tenure.  The  land  in  cities  is  held  in  a 
family  fee  in  which  a  child  acquires  rights  upon  birth  which 
cannot  be  diverted  by  a  simple  sale.  In  addition,  the 
mosques  hold  realty,  houses,  and,  in  general,  markets, 
which  are  let  on  a  rental  which  in  many,  not  all,  places,  has 
assumed  the  character  of  a  ground-rent,  the  mosque  neither 
raising  the  rent  nor  making  repairs,  and  recognizing  any 
written  bill  of  sale  conveying  occupancy.  Ordinary  con- 
veyances in  fee  are  said  to  be  accompanied  by  the  delivery 
of  the  "  key,"  but  the  "  key  "  of  the  mosque  property  is 
looked  upon  as  in  the  mosque,  and  I  was  told  that  an 
attempt  by  the  tenant  to  convey  the  fee,  or  to  sell  by  a 
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deed  naming  the  "  key,"  would  void  the  lease.  In  the  coast 
cities,  where  property  has  risen,  the  ownership  of  these 
ground-rents  is  coming  to  be  a  lucrative  source  of  income. 
Whether  the  mosque  can  advance  these  rents  is  a  point 
much  in  dispute,  the  written  law  giving  the  right  and  usage 
withholding  it.  The  government  has  in  addition  large 
landed  property  in  the  cities  whose  revenue  is  subject  to  the 
same  question,  and  which  is  sometimes  rented  to  a  tenant 
on  conditional  improvement.  Rents  of  both  mosque  and 
government  land  for  a  long  term  of  years  are  not  unknown, 
but  are  less  frequent  than  an  indefinite  tenure,  the  primitive 
condition  of  tenancy.  Rents  of  ecclesiastical  property  are 
of{:en  payable  on  the  day  of  the  tutelary  saint  or  Sidi.  The 
order  of  Aissowah,  the  most  powerful  and  best  known  in 
Morocco,  for  instance,  make  all  their  rents  payable  at  the 
great  feast  of  the  Sidi  Aissa,  yearly  held  in  Mequinez  at  his 
tomb,  and  these  rents,  after  being  gathered  by  the  local 
chapters  of  the  order,  are  accounted  for  at  its  central  seat, 
and  it  is  the  popular  impression,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
universally  accurate,  that  leases  of  property  held  by  the 
order  in  almost  every  city  in  the  empire  are  valid  only  as 
approved  by  the  Sheikh  at  Mequinez.  The  realty  tenures 
of  the  empire  shade  imperceptibly  from  land  open  to  culti- 
vation by  any  one  who  will  fence  it  and  assume  its  military 
tenure,  to  the  same  land  when  it  has  passed  in  an  enclosed 
condition  through  three  generations,  when  it  can  be  alienated 
and  a  title  given — still  burdened  by  military  service.  This 
land  may  go  through  another  change  when  it  becomes  one 
of  the  houses,  vineyards,  or  olive-yards  of  a  village,  held  on 
a  written  deed  and  gradually  ceasing  to  be  burdened  by 
service,  particularly  if  near  a  walled  town.  The  highway  in 
this  case  is  still  the  Sultan's ;  not  on  our  theory  as  private 
property  charged  with  a  public  use,  but  as  public  property 
retaining  its  original  character.  In  a  case  which  involved 
an  alleged  encroachment  on  a  public  road,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  an  inquest  of  metes  and  bounds,  two  old 
men  of  the  vicinage  being  called  in  to  testify  upon  the  spot, 
and  their  testimony  being  reduced  to  a  formal  finding  by 
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the  notaries  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
guardian  of  crown  property  in  Tangier.  In  the  absence  of 
surveys  and  measures,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
premises  are  designated  by  a  familiar  name  and  bounded  by 
surrounding  properties  and  landmarks,  natural  or  artificial. 

In  no  case  which  I  could  discover  in  my  brief  stay  was 
there  any  survival  of  communal  village  ownership,  but  I  am 
not  to  be  understood  as  rashly  asserting  that  it  does  not 
exist  because  my  constant  inquiry  did  not  discover  it.  Even 
in  the  villages  I  was  assured  houses  and  gardens  were  held 
by  written  deeds.  There  was,  I  may  add,  every  sign  that 
this  absence  of  communal  ownership  in  the  presence  of 
great  tracts  of  waste  lands  indicates  that  the  community 
once  enjoyed  a  higher  and  more  complicated  tenure  and 
civilization  than  now  exists,  which  is  probably  historically 
true.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  most  artificial  system  of  entail 
in  the  cities,  and  particularly  in  Fez.  Lands  may  be  left  by 
deed  to  heirs  of  the  body  begotten,  with  reversion  in  default 
of  heirs  to  the  mosque.  Such  property  is  registered  in  the 
"  great  book  "  at  the  mosque,  the  Kairouyn  Mosque  being 
usually  selected  at  Fez  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  future  no 
sale  or  mortgage  is  possible,  the  title  vesting  in  the  mosque 
and  use  in  the  succession  of  heirs.  This  constitutes,  as  will 
be  seen,  an  ingenious  and  perpetual  entail,  and  would 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  survive  from  more  culti- 
vated times  in  a  community  so  rude.  In  addition  to  a 
general  military  tenure — tenendum  being  with  its  limits  far 
from  obsolete  as  a  word  of  possession  in  Morocco — lands  are 
sometimes  charged  with  special  services.  A  thief-infested 
pass  near  Tangier  is  watched  by  two  villages  planted  there 
to  discharge  their  military  service  by  keeping  the  king's 
highway.  I  had  the  privilege,  and  I  lost  no  opportunity  to 
share  in  these  survivals,  to  pay  a  rent-charge  on  the  garden 
I  occupied  in  Fez  to  support  the  sacred  trumpet  music  in  a 
neighboring  mosque.  A  water-rate  is  paid  in  most  cities 
supplied  with  conduits,  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  pipe  supplying  the  water.  In  a  country  where  measure- 
ments are  rude  and  a  miner's  inch  is  unknown,  this  difficulty 
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is  met— in  Tetuan  at  least— by  charging  realty  with  a 
specified  rent  for  a  pipe  of  the  size  of  a  coin  of  a  given 
denomination  and  date  ;  a  simple  measure  always  accessible. 
The  mortgage  system  is  the  one  familiar  in  Mohammedan 
law  and  borrowed  from  the  civil  law.  It  is  hampered  in 
Morocco,  however,  by  the  local  usage  that  no  Jew  can  buy 
in  at  a  foreclosure  property  in  the  Moslem  quarter,  and  the 
reverse,  a  provision  which  very  considerably  loosens  the 
grip  and  raises  the  rate  of  the  Jewish  money-lender  on 
Moslem  realty. 

I  mention  these  details  less  because  of  their  special  value 
than  because  they  united  to  show  me,  and  I  trust  maybe  of 
like  service  to  others,  that  in  the  study  of  the  past  it  is 
almost  equally  dangerous  to  draw  hard  and  fast  deductions 
from  isolated  cases,  transferring  to  other  times  our  own 
experience  of  coherent  organization,  or  to  assume  that  in 
rude  times,  by  survival  or  discovery,  highly  artificial 
methods  and  laws  may  exist  little  in  consonance  with  the 
life  about.  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  caution  is  the  first  requisite 
in  deduction. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

By  PROF.  GEORGE  L.  BURR,  Cornell  University. 

The  literature  of  witchcraft  is  not  the  literature  of  magic. 
Magic  is  world-wide.  Wherever,  from  the  first,  men  have 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  awful  powers  of 
nature  and  of  fate  which  shut  in  their  little  lives,  some  have 
disdained  either  to  bow  to  them  in  reverent  submission  or  to 
seek  by  bribes  and  wheedling  to  win  them  to  their  side. 
They  have  tried  to  outwit  mystery  with  speculation,  and  to 
outmatch  force  with  cunning.  With  spell  and  incantation 
they  have  dared  to  face  the  grim  demons  of  storm  and  fire 
and  flood,  to  bid  begone  the  lurking  fiends  of  disease,  to 
dip  into  the  dread  secret  of  the  future,  to  call  back  from  the 
shadows  the  loved  figures  of  the  dead,  to  make  the  gods 
themselves  their  servants.  And  if,  at  last,  they  have  been 
fain  to  own  to  themselves  that  their  lore  is,  after  all,  but 
vanity  and  their  powers  a  delusion,  they  have  meanwhile 
found  in  the  eager  credulity  of  their  fellows,  to  whom  they 
no  longer  dare  to  confess  their  impotence,  a  treasure  scarcely 
less  tempting  than  the  favor  of  the  gods.  Over  against  what 
they  deemed  the  hocus-pocus  of  worship  they  have  set  up 
the  hocus-pocus  of  magic  ;  and,  as  the  prophet  is  followed 
by  the  priest,  the  magician  is  followed  by  the  sorcerer. 
Under  the  peaceful  stars  of  Akkadian  Chaldaea,  centuries 
before  Terah  wandered  westward  with  his  son,  or  in  the  tor- 
nado-torn jungles  of  the  last-found  South  Sea  island,  the 
impulse  and  its  outcome  have  been  ever  the  same. 

Compared  with  the  potent  share  of  magic  in  human  his- 
tory, its  literature  is  indeed  but  scant.  Its  choicest  secrets 
have  always  gone  by  word  of  mouth.  Yet  it  is  a  literature 
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of  all  times  and  lands.  From  the  clay  volumes  of  Assyrian 
kings  and  the  papyrus  rolls  of  Egypt  to  the  latest  utterance 
of  the  spirits  through  Mr.  Slade  or  of  the  mystic  sages  of 
the  Orient  through  Mr.  Sinnett,  it  is  as  perennial  as  human 
folly  itself.  Its  faith  may  be  feigned,  its  miracles  sham ;  but 
magic  itself  is  actual  and  universal. 

But  witchcraft  never  was.  It  was  but  a  shadow,  a  night- 
mare :  the  nightmare  of  a  religion,  the  shadow  of  a  dogma. 
Less  than  five  centuries  saw  its  birth,  its  vigor,  its  decay. 
And  this  birth,  this  vigor,  this  decay,  were — to  a  degree  per- 
haps else  unknown  in  history — caused  by  and  mirrored  in  a 
literature.  Of  that  literature  it  has  during  the  last  decade 
been  mine,  as  librarian  of  the  President  White  Library  at 
Cornell  University,  to  aid  in  building  up  a  collection.  In 
the  last  few  months  I  have  had  in  hand  the  making  ready  of 
its  catalogue  for  the  press.  My  task  is  by  no  means  finished, 
and  I  have  much  to  learn  ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
even  such  a  hurried  survey  of  the  literature  of  witchcraft  as 
I  may  presume  to  attempt  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
American  Historical  Association.  And  this  the  more,  since 
no  adequate  bibliography  of  it  has  ever  yet  been  published, 
and  no  historian  has  thoroughly  known  and  exploited  it. 

The  literature  of  witchcraft,  indeed,  if  under  the  name  be 
included  all  the  books  which  touch  upon  that  dark  subject, 
is  something  enormous.  For  at  least  four  centuries  no  com- 
prehensive work  on  theology,  on  philosophy,  on  history,  on 
law,  on  medicine,  on  natural  science,  could  wholly  ignore  it ; 
and  to  lighter  literature  it  afforded  the  most  telling  illustra- 
tions for  the  pulpit,  the  most  absorbing  gossip  for  the  news- 
letter, the  most  edifying  tales  for  the  fireside.  But  the  works 
devoted  wholly  or  mainly  to  witchcraft  are  much  fewer. 
Roundly  and  rudely  estimated,  this  monographic  literature 
includes  perhaps  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  titles.1 

1  I  need  not  say  that  the  President  White  Library  does  not  possess  them  all ; 
its  lacunae  are  many,  and  not  unimportant.  It  has,  however,  the  largest  collection, 
private  or  public,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  My  estimate  is  a  guess,  based 
partly  upon  it,  partly  upon  the  "  Bibliotheca  magica  "  of  Grasse,  partly  upon  my 
notes  as  to  the  gaps  in  each  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  discriminate  between  books 
treating  mainly  of  witchcraft  and  those  treating  only  largely  or  ostensibly  of  it. 
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The  earliest  of  the  books  on  witchcraft  were  written  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Their  writers  were 
Dominicans  of  the  Inquisition.  Not  that  Brother  Nicolas 
Eymeric  or  Brother  Nicolas  Jaquier  or  Brother  John 
Vineti  or  Brother  Jerome  Visconti  knew  that  he  was 
writing  on  a  new  theme.  On  the  contrary,  they  wrote  to 
prove  that  this  witchcraft  whereof  they  spoke  was  as  old  as 
mankind.  And  they  cited  not  only  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  but  Isidore  and  Gregory  and  Cassian 
and  Augustine,  and,  above  all,  the  Bible, — nay,  even 
Josephus  and  the  ancient  poets,  Horace  and  Virgil  and 
Ovid.  Wherein,  then,  was  it  really  new,  and  how  did  they 
come  to  write  on  it  at  all  ?  Bear  with  me  while  I  try  very 
briefly  to  answer. 

Magic,  in  truth,  the  Christian  Church  had  always  known. 
Even  the  ancient  faiths  of  Greece  and  Rome  had,  like  all 
faiths,  fought  magic  sternly  ;  and,  like  all  faiths,  had  counted 
magic  much  that  was  not  so.  But  their  polytheistic  tolerance 
had  reckoned  it  more  a  crime  than  a  sin,  and  had  not  stig- 
matized as  magical  other  faiths,  save  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Christianity,  their  own  exclusiveness  seemed  to  stamp  their 
votaries  as  foes  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Less  indifferent  was 
Christianity  itself.  Whatever  the  conceptions  of  her  founder 
and  of  his  immediate  disciples,  it  was  inevitable  that,  from 
the  associations  of  the  words  in  which  they  must  express 
themselves,  from  the  other  preconceptions  of  the  taught, 
from  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  from  the  daily 
contact  with  Hebrew  or*  Greek  or  Roman  neighbors,  there 
should  early  creep  into  the  Church  a  touch  of  the  supersti- 
tion about  her.  She  had  inherited,  indeed,  the  monotheism 
of  the  Jews.  But,  at  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  day  was 
long  past  when  the  stern  logic  of  that  monotheism  saw  in 
Jehovah  the  sole  supernatural  power,  and  in  other  worships 
only  a  fruitless  idolatry.  From  the  Persian  captivity  the 
Jews  had  brought  back  an  obstinate  belief  in  a  horde  of 
minor  intelligences — the  angels  and  demons  of  the  New 
Testament  period  ;  and  their  teachers,  seeking  to  justify  this 
by  one  or  two  obscure  passages  in  their  sacred  books,  had 
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built  up  out  of  them  a  complete  science  of  demonology.1 
To  the  ranks  of  the  demons  the  early  Christians  seem  at  once 
to  have  assigned  the  deities  of  their  heathen  neighbors.8  And 
the  consciences  of  their  Gentile  converts,  who  found  it  far 
easier  to  believe  the  new  God  supreme  than  the  old  gods 
powerless,  took  most  kindly  to  this  solution.  But,  if  the  gods 
were  devils,  their  worship  was  not  mere  idolatry — it  was 
magic ;  and  the  two  terms  became  for  the  Christian 
interchangeable. 

Still  stranger  and  darker  grew  the  conception  of  magic 
under  the  influence  of  another  Christian  idea — the  new  idea 
that  religion  and  ethics  are  one.  Henceforth  not  only  is 
there  but  one  true  God,  there  is  but  one  good  God.  All 
others  are  fiends,  hating  men  because  God  loves  them,  and 
winning  their  trust  only  to  cheat  and  ruin  them.  He  who 
willingly  becomes  their  accomplice  or  their  victim  is  utterly 
evil — an  enemy  to  his  kind,  to  be  visited  by  the  Church 

1  Notably  out  of  the  poetic  opening  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  always  remained  the  proof-passage  for  the  demonologic  system  of  the 
Church.  On  it  had  been  based  that  mystical  "book  of  Enoch,"  which 
exercised  so  striking  an  influence  upon  Jewish  thought  during  the  centuries  just 
before  and  just  after  the  Christian  era,  and  indeed  upon  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  themselves  (Jude,  for  example,  cites  it  largely  and  by  name),  and 
which  was  treated  by  the  early  Christians  as  wholly  canonical.  Hence  came 
the  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  so  familiar  to  us  through  Milton,  and  a 
commonplace  in  the  older  day.  Of  even  more  lasting  influence  was  the 
demonologic  romance  of  Tobias,  or  Tobit,  which  is  now  classed  by  Protestants 
as  apocryphal,  but  which  was  cited  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers  with  the 
same  freedom  as  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  still  retains  its  place  in  the 
Catholic  Bible.  No  book  was  so  largely  quoted  by  the  later  Christian  writers 
on  diabolism  and  witchcraft.  The  whole  theory  of  exorcism  indeed  is  mainly 
based  on  it ;  and,  still  more,  the  horrible  belief  in  incubi.  Of  importance  also 
(besides  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  books  of  our  canon)  were  the  demonologic 
passages  of  the  apocryphal  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  and  "  Ecclesiasticus." 
Tertullian  cites  the  latter,  like  any  other  book  of  Scripture,  with  the  solemn 
"as  it  is  written"  (sicut  scriptum  est\  See  Diestel,  "  Geschichte  des  Alten 
Testaments  in  der  christlichen  Kirche"  ;  Reuss,  "  Geschichte  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments "  ;  and  Emanuel  Deutsch,  "The  Talmud "  (in  his  "  Literary  remains  "). 

1  This  impulse  must  have  been  powerfully  aided  by  the  current  translation  of 
a  familiar  passage  in  the  Psalms.  Where  we  read  (Ps.  xcvi,  5) :  "  All  the  gods  of 
the  nations  are  idols,"  the  early  Church  read  :  "All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are 
devils."  The  passage  is  constantly  cited  by  the  Fathers  in  this  sense.  Even 
Wiclif  translates :  "  Alle  the  goddis  of  hethene  men  ben  feendis  [fiends]." 
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with  her  severest  penances,  by  the  state  with  death  itself. 
It  matters  no  longer  with  what  spirit  one  seeks  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  or  for  what  ends :  all  but  Christian  worship  is 
devil-worship, — magic, — mortal  sin. 

Here  were  indeed  the  germs  of  the  later  idea  of  witchcraft. 
Yet  only  the  germs  ;  for  there  was  much  to  stay  their 
growth.  Though  the  world  swarmed  with  demons,  though 
the  majority  of  mankind  were  devoted  to  their  service,  the 
Christian  had  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  them.1  A 
prayer,  an  exorcism,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  mere  name  of 
Christ,  could  put  legions  of  them  to  instant  flight.  It  was 
the  Christian's  glory  to  baffle  and  set  them  at  naught. 
Moreover,  the  whole  theory  was  aimed  at  paganism,  and 
paganism  was  passing  away.  Even  the  inundation  of  Chris- 
tendom by  the  Germanic  nations  could  not  long  retard  its 
disappearance.  Their  host  of  deities,  great  and  small — Asa 
and  Jotun  and  troll  and  nix  and  kobold — swelled  for  a  mo- 
ment almost  to  bursting  the  ranks  of  the  devils.  But  these, 
too,  soon  fell  back  into  the  ghostly  twilight.  Here  and  there 
some  canny  old  mother  might  still  gather  by  stealth  the 
mystic  herbs  with  which  she  trenched  so  vexatiously  upon 
the  monkish  trade  of  healing, — might  still  haunt  sacred 
spring  or  tree  or  rock,  muttering  the  meaningless  formulas 
of  a  forgotten  faith.  But  such,  though  scholars  were  long 
prone  to  count  them  so,  were  not  the  witches  of  the  later 
day.  The  Church  grew  wisely  less  stern  toward  them,  rather 
than  more  so.  As  the  spirit  of  Christianity  took  a  more 
exclusive  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  the  grandeur  of  the 
monotheistic  idea  once  more  asserted  itself.  Resort  to  the 
old  heathen  rites  was  magic  indeed  ;  but  it  was  magical 
superstition.  Its  marvels  were  not  real  marvels.  Only  God 
had  power  over  nature.  In  this,  though  with  much  waver- 
ing and  self-contradiction,  the  teachers  of  western  Christen- 
dom in  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and  the  eleventh  centuries 

1  What  could  be  more  vivid  than  the  story  of  the  old  hermit  who  prayed  God 
that  he  might  see  the  demons,  and  would  not  be  denied  ;  ' '  and  God  opened 
his  eyes,  and  he  saw  them,  for  just  like  bees  do  they  surround  man,  grating 
their  teeth  over  him." — "  Verba  Seniorum,"  lib.  vi.,  libel,  i.,  c.  n  ("  Vitse 
Patrum,"  ii.). 
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agree  l ;  and  the  earliest  codes  of  the  crystallizing  Canon 
Law,  from  Regino  of  Priim  to  Gratian,  punish  as  supersti- 
tion alike  the  resort  to  the  aid  of  demons  and  the  belief  that 
such  aid  can  be  given.  "  Let  it  be  publicly  announced  to 
all,"  ran  the  famous  canon  Episcopi,  which  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Church's  teaching  on  this  point,  "  that  whoso 
believeth  such  fables  [as  that  women  may  ride  through  the 
air]  and  things  like  this,  has  lost  the  faith  ;  and  whoso  has 
not  faith  in  God  is  none  of  his,  but  is  his  in  whom  he  be- 
lieves, to  wit,  the  Devil's.  Whoever,  therefore,  believes  it 
to  be  possible  that  any  creature  can  be  changed  into  a  worse 
or  a  better,  or  transformed  into  any  other  shape  or  likeness, 
except  by  the  Creator  himself,  who  made  all  things  and  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  is  beyond  doubt  an  infidel  and 
worse  than  a  pagan."  Under  such  handling  the  hold  of 
the  older  faiths  upon  the  popular  imagination  had,  by  the 

1  Only  Archbishop  Agobard,  of  Lyons  (779-0.841),  a  man  in  many  ways  be- 
fore his  time,  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  book — what  we  should  call  a  pamphlet — 
upon  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  superstitions  :  his  "  Liber  contra  insulsam 
vulgi  opinionem  de  grandine  et  tonitruis."     The  essay  "  De  magicis  artibus  " 
(perhaps  the  first  Christian  monograph  on  the  subject)  by  his  learned  contem- 
porary and  colleague,  Archbishop  Hrabanus  Maurus,  of  Mainz,  is  far  more 
credulous,  and,  like  most  of  that  great  teacher's  work,  mainly  a  compilation. 
Not  forgotten  by  him  are  the  Scripture  texts  against  witchcraft,  beginning 
with  the  terrible  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."     He  treats  the  same 
theme  in  similar  fashion  in  his  encyclopaedic  "  De  universe  "  and  in  his  "  Peni- 
tentiale."     It  was  later  in  the  same  century  that  another  great  Frankish  arch- 
bishop,  Hincmar  of   Rheims,   found  himself  brought   face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  magic,  in  his  legal  response  on  the  divorce  of  King  Lothaire  ("  De 
divortio  Lotharii  regis  et  Tetbergae  reginae  "),  three  of  the  thirty  questions  asked 
him  involving  it.     He  discussed   the  subject  at   much   length,    and,  though 
credulously  enough,  in  the  main  sensibly. 

2  The  source  of  the  canon  is,  indeed,  now  a  riddle.     Its  ascription  to  the 
synod  of  Ancyra,  which  the  Middle  Age  never  questioned,  is  now  known  to  be 
a  mere  blunder.     But,  from  its  first  appearance,  in  the  collection  of  Regino  at 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  it  became  the  recognized  dictum  of  the  Canon 
Law  upon  this  subject,  and  remained  unimpeached,  even  by  those  who  devoted 
chapters  to  explaining  it  away,  until  after  the  Reformation.     It  surely  was  no 
accident  that  it  came  to  light  at  the  end  of  the  same  century  in  which  Agobard 
wrote.     Bishop  Burchard,  of  Worms  (d.  1025),  who  followed  Regino  as  a  col. 
lector  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  gave  a  whole  book  of  his  "  Decreta  "  to  deci- 
sions "  De  incantatoribus  et  auguribus,"  sets  the  canon  Episcopi  at  its  head. 
But  this  prominence  in  order  it  lost  in  the  later  compositions. 
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close  of  the   twelfth  century,  well  nigh  passed  away.     The 
magic  the  Church  had  so  long  fought  was  virtually  dead. 

But  the  wording  of  the  canon  Episcopi  itself  suggests 
that  a  new  cloud  was  already  fast  overspreading  the  horizon 
of  Christianity — the  fear,  not  of  devils,  but  of  the  Devil.  By  a 
tendency  natural  to  monotheism,  the  intenser  the  conception 
of  the  oneness  and  the  goodness  of  God,  the  stronger  the 
impulse  to  conceive  of  that  which  is  opposed  to  him  and  to 
his  purposes  as  also  one  and  as  absolutely  evil.  Even  the 
earliest  of  the  Christians  seem  to  have  understood  their 
master  to  speak  of  such  a  principle  as  of  a  personal  being. 
And,  as  the  westward-moving  faith  waxed  in  literalness  and 
in  sternness, — as,  beneath  the  flood  of  Roman  ideas  and 
ideals,  the  figure  of  God  grew  more  majestic  and  imperious, 
— his  awful  shadow  loomed  ever  more  awful  in  the  darken- 
ing background.  The  rise  of  asceticism  lent  a  finishing 
touch,  and  metaphysics  became  mythology.  To  the  tor- 
tured brain  and  sense  of  the  hermit-monk  the  Devil  was  the 
most  real  being  in  the  universe — his  personal  antagonist  at 
every  turn,  seen  and  felt  and  grappled  with.  And  no  Chris- 
tian doubted.  Athanasius,  the  father  of  orthodoxy,  himself 
gave  to  the  world,  in  his  life  of  Antony,  a  household  book 
of  diabolism — the  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  Satan  (an  odd  man-Friday)  its  most  vivid  figure.1  And 
Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  Latin  Christianity — a 
Manichaean  in  spite  of  himself — in  his  "  City  of  God,"  that 
first  Christian  philosophy  of  history,  which  lorded  the  field 
for  a  thousand  years  (if,  indeed,  it  does  not  lord  it  still), 
raised  him  to  colleagueship  with  God  himself  by  setting 
over  against  the  civitas  Dei,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  a 

1  It  is  true  that  the  long  discourse,  put  into  Antony's  mouth  (c.  15-20),  on 
the  power  and  wiles  of  the  Devil  and  the  way  to  resist  him,  which  may  almost 
be  called  the  first  Christian  monograph  on  diabolism,  may  possibly  be  an  inter- 
polation ;  but  it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  full  of  the  Devil's  doings.  The  popularity  of  the  book  throughout  the 
Christian  world  is  attested  by  what  Augustine  tells  us  in  his  "  Confessions,"  and 
the  part  there  ascribed  to  it  in  his  own  conversion  must  have  tended  to  increase 
its  influence.  What  a  favorite  its  story  was  with  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages  we  all  know. 
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civitas  Diaboli,  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  whose  prince  was 
Satan.     Christianity  grew  ever  more  a  dualism.1 

His  place  in  theology  thus  made  sure,  the  literature  of 
the  Devil  seems  to  have  taken  a  long  pause.3  In  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints  he  still  played  a  large  and  favorite  part — the 
villain  of  the  plot  in  these  lesser  comedies,  as  in  the  grand 
historical  drama  of  the  Gospels.3  But  it  was  probably  not 
until  the  ninth  century  that  there  began  to  find  their  way 
into  the  West  certain  Byzantine  traditions  which  seemed  to 
throw  a  fresh  light  upon  the  methods  of  his  dealing  with 
men :  legends  of  written  compacts  through  which  men  had 
won  the  aid  of  Satan  in  this  world  by  making  over  to  him 
their  souls  for  the  next.  Versified  and  dramatized  by 
bishop  and  nun,  these  legends  became  widely  popular  and 
stirred  to  a  fever  European  curiosity.4  And  when,  a  little 
later,  the  Crusades  threw  open  wide  the  door  to  the  fables 
of  the  East,  and  kindled  that  love  of  anecdote  which  made 

1  True,  Augustine  taught,  and  the  Church  after  him,  that  Satan  could  do 
nothing  save  by  the  tacit  consent  of  God  ;  but  the  limitation  was  scarcely  more 
than  nominal,  since  against  sinners  he  was  believed  to  be  given  free  hand,  and 
only  the  immediate  and  incessant  protection  of  the  Church  could  ensure  safety. 
The  carnal  mind  was  powerless  to  recognize  him  :  did  not  the  Scripture  itself 
say  that  he  could  appear  as  an  angel  of  light  ?  Nay,  he  often  took  the  form  of 
Christ  himself,  as  more  than  one  hermit  had  testified. 

3  Chrysostom's  monograph,  "  De  imbecilitate  Diaboli,"  is  too  metaphysical 
to  be  reckoned  here  at  all,  as  likewise  is  Anselm's  "  Dialogus  de  casu  Diaboli  " 
of  a  half-dozen  centuries  later. 

3  For  illustration  of  this,  one  has  but  to  open  the  "  Vitae  Patrum  "  at  random. 
Of  the  "  Collationes  "  of  Cassian,  a  book  of  the  greatest  influence  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  the  monasteries,  "  Collatio  VII.,"  "  quae  est 
prima   abbatis  Sereni,"   and    "Collatio   VIII.,"    "quae  est  secunda   abbatis 
Sereni,"  deal  mainly  with  diabolism  and  are  full  of  anecdote. 

4  Notably,  of  course,  the  famous  one  of  Theophilus,  ostensibly  written  by  one 
Eutychianus  in  the  sixth  century,  but   known  to  the  West  through  a  Latin 
version  made  by  a  Naples  deacon  named  Paulus,  probably  toward  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century.     (It  may  be  found,  with  the  metrical  paraphrase  ascribed  to 
Bishop   Marbod,  in  the   Bollandist  "Acta  Sanctorum"   for  4th   February. 
Better  known  in  our  day,  though  not  in  hers,  is  its  dramatization  by  the  nun 
Hroswitha — one  of  many.)     Another,  scarcely  less  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  strangely  overlooked  by  later  writers,  was  the  tale  (first  told  in  the  "  Life 
of  Basil  "  ascribed  apocryphally  to  his  contemporary,  Bishop  Amphilochius  of 
Iconium)  of  the  senator's  valet  who  fell  in  love  with  his  master's  daughter,  won 
her  by  signing  away  his  soul  to  the  Devil,  and  was  saved  only  through  the  aid 
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every  friar  a  newsmonger  and  every  preacher  a  story-teller, 
there  was  scarce  another  domain  in  which  the  monkish 
imagination  proved  so  fertile  as  in  that  of  diabolism. 
Stephen  of  Bourbon  gave  the  subject  a  section,1  Caesarius 
of  Heisterbach  a  whole  book,2  Thomas  of  Cantimpre  dwelt 
on  it  in  his  latest  and  longest  chapters,3  the  Abbot  Richal- 
mus  found  it  enough  for  a  monograph.4  Hardly  less  prolific 
in  such  stories  than  the  moralizers  were  the  gossiping 
chroniclers.6  And  the  encyclopedists,  like  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais,  whatever  else  they  might  fail  to  glean,  overlooked  no 
interference  of  the  Devil  in  the  affairs  of  men.8 

It  was,  perhaps,  through  the  channel  of  the  Crusades  that 
there  became  known  to  Western  theologians  certain  abstruser 
speculations  of  Byzantine  thinkers:  a  treatise  "On  flying 
demons  of  the  night,"  7  which  gained  much  vogue  from  its 
ascription  to  the  formulator  of  Eastern  orthodoxy,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  a  dialogue  "  On  the  doings  of  demons,"  8  by 

of  St.  Basil,  who  forced  the  fiend  to  surrender  the  contract.  I  find  the  story 
(it  is  a  long  one)  first  told  in  the  West  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (d.  882)  in  his 
response  "  De  divortio  Lotharii,"  who  credits  it  to  Amphilochius.  Its  influ- 
ence in  the  Occident  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  that 
of  the  Theophilus  legend,  which,  in  several  respects,  is  less  like  the  later  witch- 
stories.  After  Hincmar  the  anecdote  appears  often.  Of  modern  writers  on 
witchcraft,  Roskoff  alone  mentions  it,  on  the  basis  of  a  vague  allusion  of 
Schwager's  ;  and  Schwagerhad  evidently  sought  for  it  in  vain,  misunderstanding 
it  to  be  in  Basil's  "Dialogues."  Amphilochius'  "  Vita  Basilii  "  may  be  found  in 
the  "  Vitae  Patrum,"  and  in  the  Bollandist  "  Acta  Sanctorum  "  (June,  vol.  iii.). 

1  In  his  "  De  septem  donis,"  tit.  vii.,  cap!  34,  sp.  5. 

2  In  his  "  Dialogus  miraculorum,"  distinctio  v. 

3  In  his  "Bonum  universale  de  apibus,"  cap.   54-56.       The  first  of   these 
chapters  is  "  De  diabolo  transfigurantis  se  in  angelum  lucis  "  ;  the  last,  "De 
demonibus  aerem  perturbantibus."     Thomas  was  a  Dominican,  and  wrote,  as 
he  himself  here  tells  us,  in  1258. 

4  His    "Liber    revelationum   de    insidiis  et    versutiis    daemonum  adversus 
homines  "  (in  Fez,  "  Thesaurus,"  I.,  ii.). 

5  E.g.,  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontaines,  or  John  of  Winterthur  (Vitoduranus). 

6  Of  Vincent  it  is  especially  the  "  Speculum  Historiale"  that  thus  abounds. 
To  this  great  compilation  the  earliest  writers  on  witchcraft  owed  their  prece- 
dents almost  as  largely  as  they  owed  their  arguments  to  Thomas  Aquinas. 

7  "  De  draconibus  "  is  the  usual,  but  misleading,  form  of  its  Latin  title. 

8  "  De  operatione   daemonum"   it  is  entitled  in   the  Latin   translation  of 
Gaulmin  (1615)  and  in  the  edition  of  the  Greek  original  by  Boissonade  (1837). 
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Michael  Psellus,  the  most  prolific  author  of  the  mediaeval 
Greek  Church.  Both  of  these  discussed  in  minute  and  un- 
blushing detail  the  relations  of  devils  with  mortals. 

They  came  opportunely.  The  great  structure  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  which,  resting  on  the  sure  basis  of 
Scripture  and  compassing  all  knowledge,  was  to  put  an  end 
forever  to  the  restless  speculations  of  the  human  mind,  was 
just  in  the  making.  Already  the  dualism  of  Augustine  had 
been  made  its  corner-stone.  And  now,  resting  perhaps  on 
these  Greek  suggestions,  as  on  the  earlier  Byzantine  vagaries 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  with  that  relentless  logic  which 
made  their  system  (possibly  excepting  the  harder  Protestant 
scholasticism  of  Calvin)  the  baldest  rationalism  the  world 
has  known,  its  builders  wrought  out,  in  this  atmosphere  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  buttressed  on  every  side  with 
text  and  canon,  the  scheme  of  diabolism  of  which  the  whole 
literature  of  witchcraft  is  but  a  broken  reflection.  Into  the 
details  of  that  scheme  I  need  not  go.  The  Devil  and  his 
demons  become  in  all  points  the  conscious  parody  of  God 
and  his  angels.1 

As  fallen  angels,  they  still  have  power  over  storm,  and 
lightning,  and  pestilence,  and  "  whatsoever  " — to  use  the 
schoolmen's  phrase — "  has  local  motion  alone/'  And  just  as 
God  has  his  human  servants,  his  church,  on  earth,  so  also 
the  Devil  has  his — men  and  women  sworn  to  his  service  and 
true  to  his  bidding.  To  win  such  followers  he  can  appear 
to  men  in  any  form  he  pleases,  can  deceive  them,  seduce 
them,  enter  into  compact  with  them,  initiate  them  into  his 
worship,  make  them  his  allies  for  the  ruin  of  their  fellows. 
Now,  it  is  these  human  allies  and  servants  of  Satan,  thus 
postulated  into  existence  by  the  brain  of  a  monkish  logician,8 
whom  history  knows  as  "  witches." 

1  "- Diabolus  simia  Dei  est,"  is  the  startling  formula  in  which  the  Middle  Age 
embodied  this  doctrine  and  betrayed  its  source. 

*  For,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  to  Thomas  of  Aquino  that  this  theory  can  be 
attributed  ;  but  Thomas  Aquinas  was/ar  excellence  the  creator  of  the  scholastic 
theology.  It  is  he  who  was  sainted  for  his  wisdom,  who  has  been  raised  by  the 
Popes  to  the  rank  of  a  fifth  Teacher  of  the  Church  (Doctor  ecclesiae),  the  only 
successor  of  Athanasius  and  Ambrose  and  Jerome  and  Augustine.  How 
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At  first,  indeed,  the  dictum  of  the  schoolmen  seemed 
little  to  affect  the  current  of  popular  thought.  The  Devil 
played  only  an  ever  merrier  part  in  the  travel-quickened 
fancy  of  Europe  ;  and  one  can  almost  catch  the  twinkle  in 
the  eye  of  the  monkish  story-tellers  who  pretend  to  shudder 
at  his  pranks. 

But  the  Church  was  in  earnest.  Scholasticism,  alas,  had 
not  put  an  end  to  thought.  The  minds  it  had  trained  to 
think  kept  on  thinking ;  and,  with  them,  others  who  would 
not  even  start  from  the  safe  premises  of  the  Church.  What, 
then,  should  a  good  mother-church  do  who  had  expounded 
the  universe,  yet  still  found  herself  vexed  by  questioners 
more  numerous  and  troublesome  than  before  ?  What  if  they 
contaminate  even  the  faithful?  She  preached  a  crusade 
against  them,  and  wiped  the  plague-spot  from  her  sight. 
But  the  disease  only  struck  in.  How  should  she  inspect 
men's  hearts?  She  made  stated  confession  necessary  to 

thoroughly  he  is  alone  responsible  may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  dicta  on  this 
topic  with  those  of  his  great  master,  Albert  of  Bollstadt  (Albertus  Magnus), 
who  still  stands  fully  on  the  ground  of  the  canon  Episcopi.  These  dicta 
of  Thomas  are  scattered  throughout  his  works,  but  were  carefully  gleaned  by 
all  the  earlier  writers  on  witchcraft,  and  may  be  found  bodily  in  their  pages  ; 
they  cite  him  more  than  all  other  authorities  together,  save  the  Bible.  Thus, 
in  the  midst  of  his  discussion  of  impediments  to  matrimony  (in  his  "  Quodli- 
beta,"  x.,  questio  10,  "  De  maleficiatis  "),  he  bursts  out:  "Of  witchcraft, 
however,  be  it  known  :  that  certain  have  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  and 
that  this  [idea]  proceeded  from  infidelity,  because  they  would  have  it  that  there 
are  no  demons,  save  by  the  imagination  of  men — inasmuch,  that  is,  as  men 
imagined  them,  and,  terrified  by  that  imagining,  were  distressed.  But  the 
Catholic  faith  teaches,  both  that  there  are  demons  and  that  by  their  doings 
they  can  distress  men."  .  .  .  ("Fides  autem  catholica  vult  :  et  quod 
daemones  sint  et  possint  eorum  operationibus  laedere  et  impedire  carnalem 
copulam."  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  Nuremberg,  1474.)  Of  the  dogmas 
that  cluster  about  the  terrible  word  incubus, — not  to  be  uttered  without  a  blush 
or  heard  without  a  shudder, — let  me  not  speak. 

His  fellow-Dominicans  followed  him  at  once,  and  gradually  brought  the 
Church  to  their  side,  but  not  without  opposition.  The  Franciscans,  especially, 
long  stood  out.  Their  great  summist,  Astexanus  de  Ast,  writing  in  1317,  will 
go  no  whit  beyond  the  canon  Episcopi.  Even  Alfonso  de  Spina,  in  1459, 
refused  to  believe  in  the  witch-flight  ;  and  men  like  Samuel  de  Cassinis  and 
Franciscus  a  Victoria  carried  the  Franciscan  protest  far  into  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  this,  of  course,  only  intensified  the  Dominican  championship  of 
the  dogma. 
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salvation.  But  the  heretics  would  not  confess.  Then,  in 
her  desperation,  she  hit  upon  that  last  expedient  for  the 
detection  of  wrong  thinking :  she  devised  the  Holy  In- 
quisition and  put  in  its  hand  the  torture.  How  supremely 
effective  that  was  I  need  not  tell  you :  it  is  not  its  dealing 
with  the  heretics  that  concerns  us.  But  when,  in  the  lands 
where  the  Inquisition  had  found  entrance,  heresy  was  at 
last  utterly  rooted  out, — when  the  souls  of  the  faithful  were 
safe  and  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors  idle, — then,  as  was 
natural,  the  hungry  organization  cast  its  eyes  about  for  other 
victims.  Had  not  the  prince  of  the  schoolmen,  the  oracle 
of  the  Dominican  order,  taught  that  there  were  among  men 
other  servants  of  the  Devil,  more  subtle,  more  dangerous, 
than  the  heretics :  the  men  and  women  devoted  altogether 
to  his  service — the  witches?  Already,  as  early  as  1257,  the 
Inquisition  had  asked  the  Pope  "  whether  it  ought  not  to 
take  cognizance  of  divination  and  sorcery."  He  had  re- 
fused, unless  manifest  heresy  were  involved.  But,  if  St. 
Thomas  is  right,  said  the  inquisitors,  witchcraft  itself  is 
heresy.  Their  victims  were  forced  to  confess  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  God  and  an  actual  pact  with  Satan,  express  or 
tacit,  and  the  Inquisition  rapidly  extended  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter.  In  1320,  the  panic-stricken  Pope,  John  XXII. , 
trembling  lest  he  himself  be  bewitched  by  his  multiplying 
foes,  begged  the  inquisitors,  in  a  formal  brief,  to  extirpate 
utterly  the  Devil-worshippers.1  The  Church  was  now  fully 
committed.  The  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  inquisitors 
became  ever  more  explicit,2  Summa  and  Confessionale  for 

1  A  little  later  the  same  Pope  issued  a  general  bull  (an  extravagans)  ' '  contra 
magos  magicasque  superstitiones."    It  may  be  found  in  Eymeric's ' '  Directorium 
inquisitorum "  (pars   ii.,  qu.  43)  or  in  Binsfeld's  "  De  confessionibus  malefi- 
corum.     It  is  undated,  but  Janus  (Dollinger  and  Huber)  puts  it  "  about  1330." 

2  It  was  about  1350  when  the  inquisitors  fortified  themselves  by  taking  the 
advice  of  the  most  eminent  jurist  of  the  day,  the  Italian  professor  Bartolo,  as 
to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  witches.     His  opinion  is  still  extant 
(in  Ziletti,  "  Consilia  selecta,"  1577,  i.,  8).     On  the  strength  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me  [i.e.,  said  Bartolo  and  the  inquisitors,  in  the 
Church],  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,     .     .     .     and  men  gather  them  and  cast 
them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned  ;  "  he  approved  their  burning  alive. 
(See  Janus,  i.e.,  Dollinger  and  Huber,  "  The  Pope  and  the  Council,"  London, 
1869,  pp.  254,  255.) 
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priest  and  sinner  ever  more  diffuse,  as  to  this  blackest  of  the 
sins — "  treason  against  Heaven." 

But  hindrance  came  from  a  more  obstinate  quarter. 
Even  though  the  Church  were  convinced,  the  world  had 
yet  to  be  reasoned  with.  What  was,  then,  this  new  crime, 
of  which  such  myriads  were  suddenly  guilty  ?  Even  the  great 
state  trials  of  the  Templars,  in  the  early  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  all  the  stir  they  made  throughout 
Europe,  and  with  all  the  stress  they  sought  to  lay  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft,  had  not  left  the  conception  clear. 
The  thing  must  be  explained  by  the  inquisitors  themselves. 
And  so  it  happened  that  the  beginnings  of  the  literature  of 
witchcraft  were  made  by  Dominicans  of  the  Inquisition. 

Clever  was  their  argument  and  portentous  their  array  of 
authorities.  First  of  all,  the  Bible.  And  let  the  historian 
frankly  admit  that,  but  for  what  they  found  here,  the  world 
would  never  have  come  to  their  side.  That  strange  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis, — the  terrible  verdict  of  the  Mosaic  code, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live," — the  story  of  the 
temptation  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  which  seemed  to  a 
literal  age  to  set  a  divine  seal  on  the  most  startling  of  the 
witch-doctrines :  had  not  the  Devil  personally  appeared  to 
Jesus? — had  he  not  miraculously  transported  him  through 
the  air  ? — had  he  not  shown  himself  the  lord  of  the  king- 
doms of  this  world? — had  he  not  sought  to  make  a  pact 
with  the  Christ  himself  by  offering  him  all? — were  it  not 
dishonor  to  the  Son  of  God  to  suppose  that  all  men  could 
resist  as  he  had  done  ?  These  passages,  and  a  host  of  others 
which  we  have  learned  to  forget,  or  obscure,  or  explain  away, 
made  the  Bible,  from  first  to  last,  the  great  corner-stone  of 
the  literature  of  witchcraft.1  Yet  this  was  but  the  inquisitor's 
starting-point.  He  knew  how  to  press  into  his  service  poet 
and  philosopher,  the  apologists  of  the  early  Church,  her 
liturgies  with  their  exorcisms  and  renunciations  of  the 
Devil,  the  canons  of  synods  and  councils,  the  laws  of  Christ- 

1  And  what  wonder,  when  even  a  reformer  like  John  Wesley,  late  in  the 
enlightened  eighteenth  century,  still  thought  that  "  the  giving  up  of  witchcraft 
is  in  effect  giving  up  the  Bible"?    (In  his  "Journal,"  1768, — cited  by  Mr. 
Lecky.) 
4 
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ian  emperors,  the  great  works  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the 
Schoolmen,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  tales  of  the  chroni- 
clers, the  utterances  of  the  popes. 

The  earliest  known  to  me  of  these  inquisitorial  treatises 
on  witchcraft  is  from  the  pen  of  the  great  compiler  of  the 
code  of  the  Inquisition,  the  author  of  the  "  Directorium 
inquisitorum,"  the  Aragonese  Inquisitor-General,  Nicolas 
Eymeric.  As  early  as  1359,  only  three  years  after  entering 
on  his  duties,  he  produced  his  "Tractatus  contra  daemonum 
invocatores," 1  to  prove  that  witchcraft  was  heresy,  and  that 
its  punishment  belonged  to  the  Inquisition.  But  the  world 
was  still  hard  of  faith.  The  Inquisition  in  France  having  shown 
itself  too  active,  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  1390  assumed  to 
the  secular  courts  all  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  witchcraft. 

But,  in  1431,  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  at  Rouen,  by  an  ecclesiastical  court  under  English 

1  The  book,  though  existing  in  sundry  MSS.  (see  Quetif  and  Echard, 
"Script.  Ord.  Pred.,"  and  Antonio,  "  Bibl.  Script.  Hispan."),  has  never 
been  printed,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  ;  but  its  attitude  may  be  guessed  from 
Eym eric's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  "Directorium."  The  statement 
(made  by  Antonio  and  others)  that  he  was  led  to  write  it  by  the  denial  of  his 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Barcelonese  Jew,  can  hardly  be  true,  since 
the  "Directorium"  (pars  ii.,  qu.  46)  puts  this  episode  "in  the  time  of  Pope 
Urban  V.,"  whose  papacy  began  in  1362.  A  better  explanation  is -suggested 
by  Mr.  Lea,  when  he  tells  us  ("  The  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  ii.,  175) 
that  "  the  sum  of  Eymerich's  activity  during  his  long  career  is  so  small  that  it 
shows  how  little  was  left  of  heresy  by  this  time.  Occasional  Fraticelli  and 
Waldenses  and  renegade  Jews  or  Saracens  were  all  that  rewarded  the  inquisitor, 
with  every  now  and  then  some  harmless  lunatic  whose  extravagance  unfortu- 
nately took  a  religious  turn,  or  some  over-subtle  speculator  on  the  intricacies  of 
dogmatic  theology." 

A  Paris  MS.  of  Eymeric's  book  begins  (according  to  Quetif)  :  "  Incipit 
prologus  in  tractatum  super  daemonum  invocatione,  an  scilicet  daemones 
invocare  sapiat  haeresim  manifeste,  editum  et  confectum  a  F.  Nicolas  Eymerici 
ord.  FF.  Prsedic.,"  and  bears  at  end  its  date:  "perfectus  anno  D[omi]ni 
MCCCLIX."  The  latter  may  refer  only  to  the  MS.  ;  but  the  book  must 
of  course  be  at  least  as  old.  The  title  of  the  work  is  elsewhere  given  as 
"  Contra  adoratores  et  advocatores  daemonum";  and  the  Escurial  catalogue 
(cited  by  Antonio)  calls  it:  "  De  jurisdictione  Inquisitorum  in  et  contra 
Christianos  daemones  invocantes."  Eymeric  would  seem  to  have  completed 
or  supplemented  this  by  another  :  "  De  jurisdictione  ecclesiae  et  inquisitorum 
contra  infideles  daemones  invocantes  "  (see  Quetif  and  Echard),  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  latter  that  was  called  forth  by  the  case  of  the  Barcelona  Jew. 
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protection,  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  ;  and,  though  in  it 
the  charge  of  witchcraft  had  taken  but  a  subordinate  place, 
and  had  been  used  with  an  awkwardness  at  which  the  judges 
of  the  following  century  would  have  blushed,  it  was  this 
charge  that  struck  the  popular  mind.  In  1437  Pope  Eugene 
ventured  again  to  urge  the  inquisitors  everywhere  to  greater 
diligence  against  witchcraft ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Ger- 
man Dominican,  Johannes  Nider,  put  forth,  as  the  fifth  and 
culminating  book  of  his  "  Formicarius,"  or  "  Ant-Hill,"  the 
first  popular  essay  on  the  witches.1  Of  their  horrible  de- 
pravity he  heaps  up  anecdote  upon  anecdote  ;  and  it  is  soon 
clear  that  he  has  found  a  new  and  exhaustless  source — the 
testimony  of  the  witches  themselves. 

Who  need  longer  doubt  the  reality  of  the  crime  when  its 
perpetrators  confess  to  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  the 
inquisitors  have  told  ?  Torture  was  a  new  thing  in  proce- 
dure, as  yet  unknown  outside  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and 
two  centuries  of  horrors  must  pass  before  men  should  learn 
that  its  victims  may  confess  more  than  the  truth.2  No 

1  "  De  maleficis  et  eorum  deceptionibus."  This  essay  was  early  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  book  and  appended  to  the  editions  of  the  "Witch- 
Hammer,"  and  it  became  an  inseparable  addition  to  that  work.  The  title-page 
of  these  reprints  always  calls  Nider  an  inquisitor,  and  the  statement  has  also 
the  high  authority  of  Trithemius.  His  latest  German  biographers  deny  (as  do 
Quetif  and  Echard)  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  his  having  been  one.  Mr. 
Lea,  however,  still  thinks  that  he  "  seems  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  inquisi- 
tor" ;  and,  in  any  case,  all  his  sympathies  were  with  this  work  of  his  order. 
Nider  (according  to  Quetif  and  Echard)  kept  his  book  in  hand  for  several  years, 
and  its  various  MSS.  are  of  different  dates  ;  but  that  of  1437  seems  to  have  been 
its  last  revision. 

a  How  powerful  this  argument  was  to  the  men  of  that  time  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  the  eminent  Italian  theological  professor  Isolani,  who  in 
1506  published  an  argument  ("  Libellus  adversus  magos,"  etc.)  to  prove  that 
men  cannot  be  bewitched  into  taking  religious  vows,  and  who,  though  a 
Dominican,  was  not  an  inquisitor,  and  was  by  no  means  prone  to  superstition. 
"  Querant  qui  haec  vana  fictaque  judicaverint  processus  totis  Cristiani  imperil 
finibus  apprime  notes,  quos  virieruditissimi,  omnium  virtu  turn  genere  preclaris- 
simi,  reis  narrantibus  composuere.  His  minime  assentiant,  qui  Demonas  .  .  . 
csse  nequaquam  opinantur." 

There  are  not  wanting  still  good  people  who  marvel  at  what  they  call  the 
"agreement"  in  the  testimony  of  the  witches.  To  such  may  be  commended 
the  prescribed  lists  of  interrogatories,  which  from  more  than  one  "  Instruction 
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wonder  that  Nider's  book  was  popular  !  The  literature  of 
witchcraft  was  fairly  launched. 

No  rival  appeared,  however,  till  in  1452  the  French 
inquisitor,  Nicolas  Jaquier,1  wrote  his  treatise,  "  De  cal- 
catione  daemonum,"2  and  in  1458  produced  his  monograph 
on  witchcraft  proper — his  "  Flagellum  haereticorum  fasci- 
nariorum." 3  Jaquier  expressly  tells  us  that  his  book  is 
written  because  of  the  hindrances  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
inquisitors  by  skeptics.  His  whole  work  is  but  one  long 
refutation  of  the  canon  Episcopi ;  and,  while  drawing  as 
largely  as  his  predecessors  from  the  Bible  and  from  Thomas 
Aquinas,  he,  too,  finds  his  most  irrefutable  arguments  in  the 
fresh  confessions  of  tortured  witches.  In  the  following  year 
—1459 — tne  Spanish  Franciscan,  Alonso  (or  Alfonso)  de 
Spina,4  brought  out  his  "  Fortalitium  fidei,"  and  lent  a 

to  Judges"  are  now  making  their  way  to  light.  And,  even  where  these  were  not 
used,  leading  questions  were  the  rule,  and  the  victim  had  little  more  to  do  than 
answer  yes  or  no.  Only  here  and  there  in  the  trials  do  we  find  some  poor 
quivering  woman  begging  her  judges  to  tell  her  what  she  must  confess.  The 
confession  was  a  criterion,  not  of  the  guilt  of  the  witch,  but  of  the  learning  of 
her  inquisitors.  It  is  rather  a  marvel  that  there  should  ever  be  disagreement, 
when  the  victim  not  only  had  such  prompters,  but  must  herself  time  and  again 
have  heard  just  such  confessions  read,  as  the  custom  was,  to  the  crowd  gathered 
about  the  stake. 

And  if  any  are  puzzled  that  the  confessions  should  be  persisted  in  after  the 
torture  and  in  the  face  of  death  (which,  in  countless  cases,  they  were  not),  they 
should  remember  that  persistence  in  confession  was  long  a  condition  of  that 
"  forbearance  of  the  Court"  which  suffered  the  prisoner  to  be  first  strangled  or 
beheaded,  instead  of  being  burned  alive.  Only  the  Church  always  burned  alive. 

1  Or  Jacquier  (Latin,  Jaquerius  or  Jacquerius). 

z  I.e.,  On  the  treading-under-foot  of  demons.  (Calcatio,  a  mediaeval  word, 
means  usually  threshing,  i.e.,  by  treading  out ;  but  Jaquier  must  have  had  in 
view  its  literal  sense.)  The  book  has  never  been  printed,  but  exists  in  MS. 
(according  to  Quetif  and  Echard)  at  Louvain  and  elsewhere.  A  copy  at 
St.  Omer  is  entitled:  "De  calcatione  malignorum  spirituum."  The  book 
begins  :  "  Duo  magna  incommoda  inter  caetera  incurrit  genus  humanum." 

1  The  rod  {flagelluni)  was  meant  to  scourge  out  of  God's  temple,  the  Church, 
certain  ' '  perverse  dogmas  and  stolid  assertions, "  to  wit :  that  witches  are  vic- 
tims of  delusion.  Jaquier  tells  us  himself  (pp.  39,  56,  of  the  first  printed  ed., 
of  1581)  the  year  in  which  he  writes. 

4  Mr.  Lea  writes  "  Alonso,"  and  I  defer  to  his  high  authority,  though  I  have 
not  else  met  that  form.  As  "  Alphonsus  &  Spina  "  he  is  known  to  his  Latin- 
writing  contemporaries. 
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climax  to  its  refutation  of  Jewish  and  Saracen  errors  by 
making  its  fifth  and  last  book  treat  "  Of  the  war  of  the 
demons" — "  De  bello  daemonum." 

But  the  diffusion  of  the  literature  of  witchcraft  was  no 
longer  to  wait  on  the  slow  work  of  the  copyist.  The  new 
art  of  printing  soon  availed  itself  of  so  tempting  a  topic. 
Before  1470,  Mentelin,  of  Strasburg,  turned  out  from  his 
exquisite  press  a  fine  edition  of  the  "  Fortalitium  fidei  "  ; 
and,  about  1476,  Anton  Sorg,  of  Augsburg,  followed  it  with 
the  "  Formicarius  "  of  Nider.  Not  all  of  their  fellow-treat- 
ises were  so  fortunate.  A  "  Tractatus  contra  daemonum 
invocatores,"  by  the  Carcassonne  inquisitor  Joannes  Vineti,1 
got  itself  printed  ;  and  a  lecture  on  the  subject  delivered  at 
Paris,  in  1482,  by  the  Saragossa  canon  Bernard  Basin,8  was 
given  to  the  press  in  the  same  or  the  following  year.  But  the 
book  of  Jaquier  had  yet  a  century  to  wait ;  and  fresh  mono- 
graphs by  the  Poitou  theological  professor  Petrus  Mamoris  3 
and  the  Italian  inquisitor  Girolamo  Visconti 4  must  lie  in 

1  In  his  book  itself  the  name  is  spelled  Viueti  ;  but  Quetif  and  Echard,  who 
know  of  him  from  other  sources,  write  Vineti,  and  the  other  may  well  be  a 
misprint,  though  Viveti  has  been  adopted  by  the  few  bibliographers  who  know 
of  the  book.     The  impression  is  undated  ;  but  Quetif  and  Echard  ascribe  it  to 
1483.     V.  was  inquisitor  at  Carcassonne  from  1450  to  about  1475. 

2  His  "Tractatus  de  magicis  artibus  ac  magorum  maleficiis."     According 
to  the  title  of  an  edition  described  by  Hain,  it  was  written  by  Basin  in  1482 
"  in  suis  vesperis,"  and  the  first  dated  impression  is  of  Paris,  1483  ;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  from  his  opening  words  that  it  was  an  address,  on  some  formal 
occasion,  before  a  theological  faculty — doubtless  at  Paris,  where  Basin  was  a 
doctor  of  theology, — and  there  is  an  undated  Paris  impression  (put  first  by 
Hain),  which  was  very  probably  printed  at  once.     Basin  was  a  speaker  of  some 
note,  for  we  find  him  in  1481  (according  to  Burchard's  "  Diarium  ")  preaching 
before  the  cardinals  at  Rome. 

3  His  "  Flagellum  maleficorum,"  written  probably  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  (he  mentions  nothing  later  than  1453),  but  not  printed  till  about  1490. 

4  His   "  Lamiarum  sive   strigarum   opusculum,"  printed   in   1490.     Quetif 
and  Echard,  who  know  it  only  in  MS.,  give  its  title  as  "  De  lamiis  et  strigi- 
bus    ad  Franciscum  Sfortiam  Vicecomitem,"  which  would  seem  to  prove  it 
written  before  1465,  since  Francesco  Sforza  died  in  that  year.     I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  manuscript  of  what  is  perhaps  the  same,  but  is  quite  as  possibly  a  dif- 
ferent treatise  by  the  same   author.     It  is  entitled:    "  Opusculuw  MagtV/ri 
Hieronymi  Vicecowitis  [i.e.,  Visconti — the  inquisitor  is  said  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  great  Milanese  family  of  that  name]  ordmis  praediczforufn  in 
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manuscript  for  a  decade  or  two,  while  more  than  one  other 
has  never  been  printed  at  all.1  For  there  now  appeared  a 
work  which  made  all  such  trifles  needless  :  the  terrible  book 
which  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  to  have  caused  more 
suffering  than  any  other  written  by  human  pen — the  "  Mal- 
leus maleficarum,"  or  "  Witch-Hammer." 

The  inquisitors  charged  with  the  spread  of  the  persecu- 
tion in  Germany  had  found  no  easy  task.  Not  only  had 
they  the  obstinacy  of  the  secular  courts  to  contend  with, 
but,  still  more,  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops,  who  till  now,  in 
the  Empire,  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction in  their  own  hands.  In  vain,  from  pulpit  and  pro- 
fessor's chair,  did  the  Dominican  brotherhood  promulgate 
the  theories  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  of  Eymeric.  The 
German  bishops  declared  that  there  were  no  witches  in  their 
territories.2  In  despair  the  baffled  inquisitors  of  Germany, 
Heinrich  Kramer 3  and  Jacob  Sprenger,  at  last  turned  their 
steps  toward  Rome.  There,  on  December  5,  1484,  they  won 
from  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  the  famous  bull  Summis  deside- 
rantes.  Portraying  in  the  most  startling  colors,  and  at 
much  length,  the  calamities  to  man  and  beast,  vineyard  and 

quo  probatur  Lamias  esse  h#<?reticas  et  now  laborare  humore  melancholico. " 
It  is  apparently  contemporary,  and  may  be  the  autograph  of  its  author, 
though  the  marginal  corrections  and  annotations  are  in  differing  hands  of 
the  same  period.  It  is  directed  mainly  against  the  canon  Epixopi,  and 
shows  no  knowledge  either  of  witch-bull  or  of  "  Witch-Hammer."  Date  it 
has  none.  The  White  Library  is  indebted  for  it  to  Dr.  Hennen,  of  Dus- 
seldorf,  to  whom  it  came  from  the  collection  of  the  musician  Tosi. 

1  Of  these  I  have  already  mentioned  the  books  of  Eymeric  and  Jaquier. 
Mr.  Lea  ("The  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  iii.,  533)  says  that  when 
(about  1460)  certain  witches  were  arrested  at  Tournay,  Jean  Taincture,  a  clerk, 
"  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  to  prove  their  guilt,"  which  still  exists  in  MS.  in 
the  National  Library  at  Brussels.  Mr.  Lecky's  statement  that  the  famous 
Spanish  inquisitor-general  Thomas  of  Torquemada  wrote  a  book  on  witch- 
craft must,  however,  be  a  confusion  of  him  with  his  namesake  Antonio,  who 
lived  a  century  later.  Still  in  MS.  is  also  the  "  Buch  von  allerhand  verbo- 
tenen  Kunsten,  Unglauben  und  Zauberey  "  written  about  1455,  in  a  very 
different  spirit — doubtless  for  the  amusement  of  his  ducal  patrons — by  the 
versatile  Dr.  Hartlieb,  of  Munich. 

9  So,  at  least,  (according  to  Soldan-Heppe)  replied  Archbishop  Johann  of  Trier. 

3  Better  known  by  his  Latin  name  of  Institor,  or  Institoris. 
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harvest,  brought  by  the  witches,  who,  he  is  grieved  to  learn, 
swarm  throughout  Germany,  the  head  of  the  Church  en- 
joins all  the  faithful,  on  pain  of  the  indignation  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  lend  aid  to  the 
inquisitors  in  the  extirpation  of  such  monsters.  Thus 
armed,  the  two  Dominicans  turned  homeward  ;  but  their 
preparation  was  not  yet  complete.  Men  must  be  taught  not 
only  what  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it.  So  Sprenger  and  Kra- 
mer set  themselves  at  the  compilation  of  a  hand-book  of 
arguments,  rules,  and  procedure  for  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  witches  which  should  henceforth  make  every 
man  his  own  inquisitor.  Completed  in  1486,  the  book  was 
probably  given  to  the  press  in  the  same  year.1  As  motto, 
it  bore  on  its  title-page  the  menacing  sentence  :  "  Not  to 
believe  in  witchcraft  is  the  greatest  of  heresies."  8  Edition 

1  The  statement,  made  by  nearly  all  authorities  on  this  subject,  that  the 
"Witch-Hammer"  was  first  printed  in  1489,  is  a  manifest  error.  True,  its 
first  dated  edition  is  of  that  year.  But  Hain  ("  Repertorium  Bibliographicum," 
Nos.  9238-9241)  chronicles  no  less  than  four  undated  (and  presumably  earlier) 
editions.  All  of  these  I  have  examined.  One  alone — that  to  which  Hain 
wisely  gives  the  first  place — lacks  both  the  Cologne  theological  faculty's  ap- 
proval of  May,  1487,  and  the  commendatory  letters  of  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
of  6  Nov.,  1486,  both  of  which  appear  in  all  other  editions,  and  were  not 
likely  to  be  omitted  when  once  obtained.  The  first  impression  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  of  later  date  than  1486.  That  it  is  not  earlier  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  the  book  itself.  It  begins  with  a  commentary  on  the  bull  of  5 
Dec.,  1484  (the  bull  itself  is  not  printed  in  this  first  edition),  which  must  have 
required  a  little  time  to  make.  That  the  book  was  not  completed  in  the  year 
of  its  beginning  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  phrase  ' '  anno  eodem  quo 
hie  liber  est  inchoatus,"  used  to  date  a  certain  anecdote.  That  at  least  a  part 
of  it  was  written  in  1486  is  sure  from  the  fact  that  an  incident  (the  burning  of 
forty-one  witches  in  a  single  year  by  the  inquisitor  Cumanus)  is  in  one  place 
(pars  I.,  qu.  n)  said  to  have  happened  "  last  year,"  in  another  (pars  II.,  qu. 
I,  cap.  ii.)  "  in  the  year  1485,"  and  still  again  (pars  III.,  qu.  15)  "  anno  elapso, 
qui  fuit  1485."  1486,  then,  was  almost  unquestionably  the  year  of  its  publica- 
tion. The  suggestion  of  Stanonik  ("  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,"  s.  v. 
Kramer)  that  it  may  have  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  the  bull  is  there- 
fore untenable  (the  edition  mentioned  by  Quetif  and  Echard,  following  Fon- 
tana,  as  of  "  Lugduni,  Juntarum,  1484,"  was  probably  printed  in  1584);  and 
1486  was,  almost  unquestionably,  the  year  of  its  publication.  The  copy 
of  the  editio  princeps  examined  by  me  is  in.  the  City  Library  of  Trier;  the 
White  Library  has  what  seems  thje  second  (Hain,  9239). 

8  "  Haeresis  est  maxima,  opera  maleficanim  non  credere." 
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followed  edition  with  striking  rapidity,  and  with  the  issue  of 
the  "  Witch-Hammer  "  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
witchcraft  and  of  its  literature. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  book  by  book  the  litera- 
ture whose  beginnings  I  have  tried  with  some  fulness  to 
describe.  The  barest  mention  of  only  its  epoch-making 
titles  would  more  than  fill  the  space  remaining  to  me. 
Many  of  them  are  familiar  to  all  English  readers,  through 
the  classical  chapter  of  Mr.  Lecky  ' ;  and  the  story  of  their 
influence  may  be  studied  in  more  detail  in  the  great  German 
works  of  Soldan-Heppe,2  of  Roskoff,8  and  of  Langin.4  I 
can  now  but  briefly  characterize  what  seem  to  me  the  main 
epochs  in  its  development.  But  let  me,  in  passing,  remark 
that  the  opponents  of  the  persecution  seem  to  me  neither 
so  few  nor  so  feeble  as  one  might  infer  from  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Lecky.  Its  defenders  are  never  weary  of  complaining 
of  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  skeptics ;  and,  though 
most  found  it  wiser  to  hold  their  tongues,  or  preferred 
to  speak  out  only  in  private,  the  open  assaults  upon  the 
delusion  are  more  numerous  than  the  historians  of  witch- 
craft have  known. 

The  "  Malleus  maleficarum  "  appealed  to  readers  of  every 
class.  The  question  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  The 
book's  appearance  began  a  period  of  controversy,  which 
lasted  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  distracted  all 
attention  to  itself.  Jurists  like  Ulrich  Molitor,6  Alciati,6 
and  Ponzinibio,7  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  like  Cor- 

1  In  his  "History  of  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  spirit  of  rationalism  in 
Europe,"  i.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  best  survey  of  the  field  in  English.  Ad- 
mirable in  its  insight,  though  less  ambitious  in  its  scope,  is  also  Mr.  Lowell's 
essay  on  witchcraft  (first  published  in  the  North  American  Review,  then 
reprinted  in  the  first  series  of  his  "  Among  my  books  "). 

8  Soldan's  "  Geschichte  der  Hexenprozesse,  neu  bearbeitet  von  Heinrich 
Heppe,"  Stuttgart,  1880. 

1  "  Geschichte  des  Teufels,"  Leipzig,  1869. 

4  "  Religion  und  Hexenprozess,"  Leipzig,  1888. 

5  Or    Molitoris    (Muller's    Ulrich?).      In    his    "  De    lamiis    et    phitonicis 
[pythonicis]  mulieribus,"  Cologne,  1489. 

'  In  his  "  Parerga  juris "  (to be  found  in  his  "Opera "). 
7  In  his  "  De  lamiis"  (to  be  found  in  Ziletti). 
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nelius  Agrippa l  and  Hans  Sachs,2  dared  to  oppose  the 
superstition  3 ;  and  a  cohort  of  theologians  like  the  inquisi- 
tors Bernard  of  Como 4  and  Hoogstraten,6  their  fellow- 
Dominicans  Dodo  and  Theatinus,'  the  historian  and  scholar 
Trithemius,7  the  Spanish  mathematician  Ciruelo,8  the  papal 
masters  of  the  palace  Prierias9  and  Spina,10  even  a  half- 
monkish  layman  like  the  younger  Pico  della  Mirandola,11 
appeared  in  its  defence.  The  briefs  of  Leo  X.  and  of 
Adrian  VI.,  in  1521  and  1523,  seemed  to  close  the  dispute 
in  favor  of  the  witch-hunters. 

1  In  his   "  De  vanitate  scientiarum  "  ;    but   even  more  boldly  in  his  fiery 
defence  and  rescue  of  a  witch  indicted  by  the  Dominicans  at  Metz  in  1519. 

2  Notably  in  his  "  Ein  wunderlich  gesprech  von  fiinff  unhulden,"  1531. 

8  Erasmus,  alas,  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  The  letter,  of  the 
year  1500,  to  Abbot  Antonius  a  Bergis,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a  witch 
prosecution,  and  which  has  been  too  hastily  cited  by  Soldan  (and  by  so  many 
on  his  authority)  as  showing  his  skepticism,  is  rather  an  evidence  of  his 
credulity.  The  "  novum  et  inauditum  portentum  "  at  which  he  pretends  to 
shudder  is  not  the  witch-trial,  but  the  alleged  crime  itself.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  his  "  Praise  of  Folly"  that  can  prove  him  incredulous  on  this  point. 
Yet,  is  Mr.  Lecky  quite  right  in  thinking  that  "Eras'mus  was  an  equally  firm 
believer  in  witchcraft"  with  Luther  ?  Even  in  his  letter  to  the  Abbot  he  scores 
the  meanness,  the  duplicity,  and  the  vanity  of  the  Dominican  tale-bearer  ;  if 
he  does  not  share,  he  certainly  does  not  censure,  the  hesitation  of  his  friend  the 
Official  to  believe  the  astounding  things  revealed  under  the  torture  ;  and  the 
holy  horror  which  he  displays  to  his  clerical  patron  has  a  factitious  ring.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  as  far  from  defending  as  from  denying  the  inquisitorial  theory  ; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  pen  toward  monkish  superstitions  must  have 
strengthened  the  courage  of  those  who  questioned  this  one  also. 

4  In  his  "  De  strigiis,"  written  about  1510. 

5  In  his  "  Tractatus  declarans  quam  graviter  peccent  quaerentes  auxilium  a 
maleficiis,"  Cologne,  1510. 

6  I  know  of  these  only  through  Quetif  and  E  chard.     Were  their  treatises 
ever  printed  ? 

7  In  his    "Liber  octo  quaestionum    ad   Maximilianum  Caesarem  "  (it  was 
very  probably  his  powerful  advocacy  that  won  the  persecution  the  support  of 
that  prince,  his  pupil  and  friend),  Oppenheim,  1515;  and  in  his  "Antipalus 
maleficiorum,"  not  printed  till  1555. 

8  In  his  "  Opus  de  magica  superstitione, "  Alcala,  1521,  better  known  in  its 
later  Spanish  version. 

9  I.e.,  Silvestro   Mazolini,  of  Prierio.     In  his  "De  strigimagorum  daemo- 
numque  mirandis,"  Rome,  1521. 

10  In  his  "  Quaestio  de  strigibus,"  1523  ;  and  in  his  "  In  Ponzinibium  de  lamiis 
apologia,"  1525. 

11  In  his  "Strix,  seu  de  ludificatione  daemonum,"  Bologna,  1523. 
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The  forty  years  of  lull '  that  followed  marked  no  decline 
of  faith  in  this  field.  Whatever  else  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  might  wrangle  over,  there 
remained  the  most  edifying  unanimity  as  to  the  activity  of 
the  Devil ;  and  each  party  vied  with  the  others  in  showing 
its  innocence  of  complicity  with  him  by  hatred  toward  his 
peculiar  servants,  the  witches.  From  the  close  of  the  previ- 
ous century,  the  growing  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
spread  of  written  procedure,  the  substitution  of  public  for 
private  prosecution  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  introduction 
of  torture  from  the  ecclesiastical  into  the  secular  courts  had 
been  quietly  smoothing  the  way  for  the  persecution ;  and 
the  written  codes,  which  one  by  one  embodied  the  new 
juristic  attitude,  gave  ever  fresh  emphasis  to  witchcraft  as  a 
crime.2  Quietly  but  steadily,  as  the  religious  fever  waned 
and  the  zeal  of  revolution  gave  place  to  the  timorous  lassi- 
tude of  reaction,  the  witchcraft  panic  and  the  horrors  of  the 
attendant  persecution  spread  through  the  lands  which  had 
been  torn  by  the  struggle. 

The  first  voice  raised  against  it  was  that  of  the  Rhenish 
physician  Johann  Weyer,3  whose  noble  book  "  De  praes- 
tigiis  daemonum  "  saw  the  light  in  1563.  It  ushered  in  a 
second  era  of  controversy.  Slowly,  here  and  there,  the 
burning  words  of  Weyer  stirred  up  a  disciple,  more  or 
less  ardent :  Ewich  4  and  Neuwaldt  B  and  Witekind  *  and 

1  Not,  of  course,  that  there  were  in  this  time  no  new  books  on  witchcraft ; 
but  they  were  few  and  unimportant. 

2  As  a  crime  in  itself,  independently  of  the  material  injury  alleged  to  be 
caused  by  it.     Thus,  notably,  the  "  Carolina"  (the  great  new  criminal  code  of 
the  Empire,  1532),  which  became  a  model  for  all  Europe.     The  first  English 
statute  (in  1541),  more  conservative,  took  cognizance  of  the  intent  of  the  witch, 
and  the  "Carolina"  required  proof  of  actual  damage  before  inflicting  death. 
But  the  courts  were  not  fastidious  as  to  sort  or  amount. 

3  Or  Weier,  Wier  (Latin,  Wierus  or  Piscinarius).     As  to  Weyer,  his  op- 
ponents, and  his  followers,  the  scholarly  and  admirable  biography  by  Professor 
Binz  ("  Doctor  Johann  Weyer,"  Bonn,  1885),  a  model  for  others  of  its  kind, 
has  opened  a  whole  new  field. 

4  "  De  sagarum  natura,"  Bremen,  1584. 

"  Exegesis  expurgationis  sagarum  super  aquam  frigidam,"  Helmstadt,  1584. 

6  "Christlich  Bedencken  und  Erinnerung  von  Zauberey,"  Heidelberg,  1585. 

He  was  a  professor  at  Heidelberg,  but  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Au- 
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Loos  1  and  Godelmann  2  and  Anten  3  in  Germany,  Reginald 
Scot 4  and  Gifford  B  and  Harsnet 6  and  Cotta  7  in  England. 
But  they  stirred  up  adversaries  tenfold  more  numerous  and 
influential :  Daneau  8  in  Switzerland,  Bodin  9  and  Crespet 10 

gustin  Lercheimer  of  Steinfeld  "  ;  and  so  carefully  was  his  secret  kept  that  it 
has  but  just  been  ferreted  out.  A  critically  edited  reprint  of  his  book  was  last 
year  published  by  Professors  Binz  and  Birlinger,  of  Bonn. 

1  "  De  vera  et  falsa  magia,"  partially  printed  at  Cologne,  1592.  Loos's 
book,  long  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Inquisition  at  the  time  of 
his  forced  recantation,  I  had  the  good  fortune,  in  1886,  to  find  in  MS.  (appar- 
ently his  own  copy)  on  the  shelves  of  the  City  Library  at  Trier  (see  the  Nation 
for  II  Nov.,  1886),  and  brought  away  a  fac-simile.  Since  that  time  printed 
pages  of  it  (so  much  as  had  been  completed  before  its  seizure)  have  been  un- 
earthed at  the  City  Library  of  Cologne  (see  the  Centralblatt  fur  Bibliotheks- 
wesen,  1888,  p.  455).  The  minutes  of  the  trial  of  Loos's  compatriot  and 
fellow -martyr,  Dr.  Dietrich  Flade,  of  Trier,  the  most  eminent  victim  of  the 
persecution  in  Germany,  which  had  also  long  been  thought  lost,  are  in  the 
President  White  Library. 

a  "  De  magis,  veneficis  et  lamiis,"  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1591. 

3  «« PvraiKoXovtfiS,  seu  mulierum  lavatio,  quam  purgationem  per  aquam 
frigidam  vocant ;   item  vulgaris  de  potentia  lamiarum  opinio,  quod  utraque 
Deo,  naturae  omni  juri  et  probatae  consuetudini  sit  contraria.     Candida,  brevis 
et  dilucida  oratio,"  Lubeck,  1590.     The  book  is  overlooked  even  by  Binz. 

4  "  The  discoverie  of  witchcraft,"  London,  1584.    This  first  edition  is  so  rare 
that  the  British  Museum  itself  has  not  a  perfect  copy  (our  own  collection  is  more 
fortunate) ;  but  there  is  now  an  admirable  reprint  (edited  by  Brinsley  Nicholson, 
London,  1886).     Scot  is  bolder  and  more  rational  than  Weyer  himself. 

6  "A  discourse  of  the  subtill  practises  of  devilles  by  witches,"  London,  1557. 
"A  dialogue  concerning  witches  and  witchcrafts,"  London,  1603. 

6  "  A  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,"  London,   1603.     Hars- 
net, who  at  the  time  of  writing  this  was  only  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, but  who  became  successively  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  one  of  the  most  rational  and  outspoken  men  of  his  time.     It  was 
in  1599,  as  it  seems,  that  he  first  took  ground  against  the  belief  in  demoniacal 
possession,  in  his  book  against  the  Anglican  exorcist,  John  Darrell,  whom  he 
virtually  drove  from   the  realm.     His  "Declaration  of  popish  impostures," 
written  against  the  Jesuit  Edmunds,  or  Weston,  and  his  exorcisms,  appeared 
in  1603.     In  it  Harsnet  shows  himself  a  thorough-going  disciple  of  Reginald 
Scot  (whom  he  cites),  and  scoffs  openly  at  the  whole  body  of  witchcraft  super- 
stition, declaring  it  delusion  and  humbug. 

7  "  The  triall  of  witchcraft,"  London,  1616. 

8  "  Les  sorciers,"  1574.     In  Latin,  as  *'  De  veneficis,"  in  1575. 

9  "De  la  demonomanie  des  sorciers,"  Paris,  1580.    More  widely  read  in  its 
Latin  translation  of  the  following  year. 

10  "  De  la  haine  de  Satan  et  malins  esprits  centre  I'homme,"  Paris,  1590. 
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and  De  1'Ancre  J  in  France,  Erastus  a  and  Bishop  Binsfeld  * 
and  Scribonius 4  in  Germany,  Remy B  in  Lorraine,  Boguet  *  in 
Franche-Comt£,  Delrio  7  in  the  Netherlands,  Torreblanca  * 
in  Spain,  and  in  Great  Britain  Bishop  Jewell  and  Perkins  9 
and  the  royal  inquisitor,  James  of  Scotland  and  of  England,1* 
with  a  multitude  everywhere  of  lesser  note  or  later  date. 
It  was  the  golden  age  of  the  witchcraft  literature,  as  of 
witchcraft  itself.  Enterprising  publishers  sought  in  vain  to 
sate  the  public  appetite  by  throwing  together,  in  awkward 
folios  or  fat  duodecimos,  all  the  books  they  could  find  on 
the  subject.11  The  news-letters  and  Neue  Zeitungen,  printed 
or  written,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  sermons  and 
satires  of  the  Reformation,  as  the  newspaper  was  soon  in 

1  Or  Lancre.    "Tableau  de  1'inconstance  des  mauvais  anges  et  demons,  ou 
il  est.  .  .  .  traicte  des  sorciers,"  Paris,  1612.       "  L'incredulite  et  mescreance 
du  sortilege,"  Paris,  1622. 

2  "  De  lamiis,  seu  strigibus,"  Basel,  1577. 

3  "  De  confessionibus  maleficorum  et  sagarum,"  Trier,  1589.     "  Coramen- 
tarius  in  Tit.  de  Maleficis  et  Mathematicis,"  Trier,  1592. 

4  "  De  examine  et  purgatione  sagarum  per  aquam  frigidam  epistola,"  [1583]. 
"  De  sagarum  natura  et  potestate,"  Marburg,  1588.     "  Responsio  ad  examen 
ignoti  patroni  veritatis  de  purgatione  sagarum,"  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1590. 

6  Latin,  Remigius.     "  Daemonolatreia,"  Lyons,  1595. 

6  "  Discours  execrable  des  sorciers,"  Paris,  1602. 

7  Or  del  Rio.     "  Disquisitiones  magicae,"  Louvain,  1599-1601.     The  edi- 
tion ascribed  by  Grasse  (and  by  others  following  him)  to   1593  is  a  myth.     If 
this  were  not  abundantly  proved  by  Delrio 's  own  prefaces  and  by  the  approba- 
tions of  the  censors,  we  have  in  the  correspondence  of  Justus  Lipsius  (in  his 
letters  to  Delrio)  conclusive  testimony.     Lipsius  himself  suggested  the  title  of 
the  book,  in  whose  progress  he  took  the  liveliest  interest.     In  the  National 
Library  at  Brussels  (where  I  have  examined  it)  is  an  earlier  and  much  briefer 
draft  of  Delrio's  book,  dated  1596  and  bearing  the  title  "  De  superstitione  et 
malis  artibus." 

8  Or  Villalpando.     In  his  "  Epitome  delictorum,  sive  De  magia,"  Seville, 
1618,  and  in  his  "  Daemonologia, "  Mainz,  1623. 

"A  discourse  of  the  damned  art  of  witchcraft,"  Cambridge,  1610. 
"  Daemonologie,"  Edinburgh,  1597.     James  was  undoubtedly  the  prime 
author  of  the  new  and  harsher  English  statute  against  witchcraft,  which,  with 
a  fresh  edition  of  his  "  Daemonologie,"  appeared  in  the  year  (1603)  of  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne. 

11  It  was  the  day  of  the  "  Theatrum  diabolorum,"  of  the  "  Theatrura  de 
veneficis,"  of  the  "Mallei  maleficarum  " — now  swollen  by  supplements  to 
thrice  the  bulk  of  the  original  "  Malleus,"  and  growing  every  year. 
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turn  to  take  their  own,  carried  to  every  fireside,  in  rude 
rhyme  and  ruder  wood-cut,  the  tale  of  the  countless  burn- 
ings which  planted  charred  stakes  like  shade-trees  before 
city  and  hamlet  of  the  Continent,  or  of  the  prickings  and 
swimmings  and  wakings  with  which  English  and  Scottish 
procedure  consoled  themselves  for  the  want  of  the  rack. 
The  murmur  of  protest,  ever  fainter,  had  all  but  died  out.1 
In  France,  where  alone  doubt  throve,  skeptics  like  Montaigne 
and  Charron  were  far  too  wise  in  their  generation  to  embody 
their  incredulity  in  monographs ;  and  even  Gabriel  Naud£, 
who  in  1625  dealt  the  superstition  a  sharp  blow  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "  Apologie  pour  les  grands  personnages  qui 
ont  £t£  faussement  soup^onn£s  de  magie,"  had  the  prudence 
to  confine  himself  strictly  to  times  at  a  safe  distance  from 

1  True,  there  was  still,  in  many  quarters,  an  unreconciled  public  sentiment, 
and  even  now  and  then  an  open  though  unpublished  deprecation.  It  has  long 
struck  the  attention  of  historians  that,  even  in  witch-ridden  Germany,  the  great 
imperial  city  of  Nuremberg  seems  free  from  the  persecution.  Its  criminal  code 
was  the  Carolina  ;  yet  a  contemporary  manuscript  copy  of  its  executioner's 
records,  from  1600  to  1692,  in  the  possession  of  the  President  White  Library, 
shows  not  a  single  execution  for  witchcraft  proper.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  doc- 
ument— so  far  as  I  know  unprinted,  and  certainly  unknown  to  the  historians  of 
witchcraft — which  may  partially  explain  this.  It  is  a  manuscript,  in  a  sixteenth 
century  hand,  on  whose  cover  I  read,  "Der  Nurnbergischen  Theologen 
Ainhellige  Antwort,  liber  etliche  Puncten,  die  Unhulden  betreffent  "  ;  and  at 
the  head  of  its  first  page,  more  explicitly,  "Ainhellige  Antwort  der  Hochge- 
lerten  Theologi  unnd  Predicanten  zu  Nilrnberg  :  auff  die  Suplication  des  Raths 
zu  Weisenburg  an  die  Eltern  herren  dess  geheimen  Raths  alhie  zu  Nurnberg  : 
umb  unterichtung  :  Wie  sie  sich  mit  iren  Hexen  undt  Unhulden  verhalden 
sollen,  unnd  wass  in  Gottlicher  heiliger  Schrifft  darvon  gegriindett  sey."  At 
the  end  are  the  signatures  of  the  six  pastors  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  date — 1590. 
Through  thirty  weary  pages  the  city  clergy  wrestle  with  the  problem  set  them  ; 
and  superstitious  enough  seems  their  answer.  They  believe  fully  in  witchcraft 
and  in  its  punishment — nay,  they  establish  both  in  all  their  horrible  detail  out 
of  Holy  Writ.  And  yet  (the  influence  of  the  canon  Episcopi  is  clearly  not 
dead,  even  for  Protestants)  they  deny  that  the  witches  can  transform  them- 
selves, or  ride  through  the  air,  or  cause  wind  or  hail-storm  ;  all  this  is  mere 
illusion.  And  so  do  they  fence  about  the  prescribed  procedure  with  their 
cautions  against  trusting  the  testimony  of  the  witches  themselves  or  the  word  of 
the  executioner  or  charges  against  persons  of  else  unblemished  reputation  ; 
that,  seeing  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  spread  of  the  persecution  thus  cut 
off,  one  no  longer  wonders,  if  such  were  the  spirit  of  even  her  theologians,  at 
Nuremberg's  own  immunity. 
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the  present.  But,  in  1631,  the  brave  young  Jesuit  poet, 
Friedrich  von  Spee — saint  and  martyr  by  a  higher  canoniza- 
tion than  that  of  the  Church — dared  to  publish,  though 
without  his  name  and  unknown  to  his  superiors,  the  elo- 
quent "  Cautio  criminalis  "  which  once  more  gave  the  per- 
secution pause.  Based  on  his  own  experience  as  a  confessor 
to  the  witches,  and  attacking  not  the  theory  but  only  the 
procedure,  it  won  attention  in  quarters  unreachable  by 
polemic. 

There  followed  an  age  of  better  omen.  Steadily,  but 
almost  as  quietly  as  it  had  gathered  strength  during  the 
Reformation,  the  delusion  now  faded  before  the  advance  of 
that  more  Christian  spirit  of  mingled  science  and  humanity 
which  the  world  has  too  long  stigmatized  as  rationalism. 
In  one  territory  after  another  the  flames  died  out.  Jurists 
and  theologians  remained  conservative,  and  such  literature, 
of  sermon  and  opinion,  as  was  devoted  to  witchcraft,  was 
mainly  on  the  side  of  the  superstition.  From  the  universi- 
ties a  host  of  academic  dissertations,  in  law  and  theology, 
echoed  the  orthodox  tenets  of  the  teachers — if,  indeed,  they 
were  not  the  product  of  their  pens.  But  it  was  apparent 
that  they  were  now  on  the  defensive.  Not  less  significant 
as  a  symptom  was  the  rapid  growth  of  that  literature  which 
found  in  the  superstition  only  a  means  of  selfish  profit  or 
amusement :  the  collections  of  witch  stories  and  devil  stories 
which  pandered  to  popular  curiosity  and  love  of  horror.  In 
1657  even  the  older  church  herself,  which  had  steadily  put 
on  her  index  of  forbidden  books  the  works  written  against 
the  persecution,  found  herself  constrained  to  issue  a  tardy 
Instructio 1  urging  her  inquisitors  to  circumspection.  In 
England  alone,  where  Puritan  bibliolatry  had  ensured  the 
dogma  a  longer  tenure,  and  had  found  it  an  unexpected 
advocate  in  Joseph  Glanvill,2  was  the  struggle  for  a  moment 

1  "  Instructio  pro  formandis  processibus  in  causis  strigum,  sortilegiorum,  et 
maleficiorum, "  Rome,  1657. 

2  In  his  "  Philosophical  considerations  touching  witches  and  witchcraft," 
1666,  which,  enlarged,   was  reprinted  (1668)  as  "  A  blow  at  modern  saddu- 
cism,"  and  (1681)  as  "  Sadducismus  triumphatus. " 
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serious  and  the  result  doubtful ;  but  the  assaults  of  a  Gaule,1 
a  Filmer,2  an  Ady,3  a  Wagstaffe,4  a  Webster,6  were  fast  let- 
ting in  the  purer  daylight ;  and  even  Presbyterian  Scotland 
was  sure,  however  slowly,  to  wake  to  it  in  due  time.  The 
New  England  panic  at  Salem  was  but  a  last  bright  flicker 
of  the  ghastly  glare  which  had  so  long  made  hideous  the 
European  night.6  Already,  even  before  Spee,  the  Dutchman 
Greve  T  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  superstition  on 
the  Continent  by  attacking  the  use  of  the  torture,  and  now, 
in  1691,  his  countryman,  Balthasar  Bekker,  aimed  one  yet 
more  deadly  at  its  very  heart  by  denying,  in  his  "  Betoo- 
verde  Wereld,"  the  personal  agency  of  the  Devil  in  human 
affairs.  And  its  period-  of  silent  decay  came  sharply  to  an 
end,  just  at  the  close  of  the  century,  when,  in  1701,  the  free- 
thinking  Halle  professor,  Christian  Thomas  (or  Thomasius, 
as  his  Latin-writing  contemporaries  preferred  to  call  him), 
published  in  the  name  of  a  student  his  pungent  "  Theses  de 
crimine  magiae." 

1  In   his    "  Select   cases    of   conscience   touching  witches  and  witchcraft," 
1646.     I  have  not  seen  the  book,  and  copy  its  title  from  Wright  ("  Narratives 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  "). 

2  In  his  "  An  advertisement  to  the  jurymen  of  England,  touching  witches," 
London,  1653. 

3  In  his  "  A  candle  in  the  dark  ;  or,  A  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of 
witches  and  witchcraft,",  London,  1656. 

4  In   his    "  The   question    of   witchcraft  debated  ;    or,  A  discourse  against 
their  opinion  that  affirm  witches,"  London,  1669. 

5  In  his  "  The  displaying  of  supposed  witchcraft,"  London,  1677. 

6  And  if  it  surprise  any  that,   in  a  paper  before  the  American  Historical 
Association,  I  say  nothing  of  the  literature  of  American  witchcraft,  I  can  reply 
only  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  work  of  supererogation,  if  not  an  impertinence,  to 
treat  that  literature  in  this  presence  with  the  brevity  its  place  in  the  history  of 
the  delusion  would  demand. 

1  In  his  "  Tribunal  reformatum,"  Hamburg,  1624. 

8  That  Thomasius  was  himself  their  author  was,  indeed,  clearly  stated  in  a 
letter  appended  to  the  "  Theses,"  wherein  he  says  to  the  respondent :  .  .  .  "  In 
chartam  conjeci  breves  has  Theses,  quae  in  perlectione  prolixioris  dissertationis 
Tuae  in  mentem  venerunt."  .  .  .  They  were  published  the  next  year  (and 
often  thereafter)  in  German  translation,  under  his  own  name,  as  "  Kurtze 
Lehr-Satze  von  dem  Laster  der  Zauberey."  But  this  was  only  a  beginning  of 
Thomasius'  share  in  the  crusade.  He  gathered,  or  led  his  students  to  gather, 
all  that  could  be  found  written  against  the  persecution  (among  the  rest  Spec's 
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So  began  for  witchcraft  the  age  of  the  "  Aufklarung."  For 
a  moment  its  defenders,  thus  brought  to  bay,  fought  with 
tooth  and  nail.  But,  as  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  its  assail- 
ants grew  ever  louder  and  more  confident,  they  slunk  back 
into  obscurity.  Only  now  and  then,  as  the  century  advanced, 
did  some  stranded  theologian  mutter  in  print  his  grouty 
protest,  or  some  over-hasty  reformer  stir  up  a  buzz  of  pam- 
phlets by  obtruding  his  rationalism  into  a  last  snoozing- 
place  of  orthodoxy.  The  witch  burnings  and  hangings  grew 
fewer  and  fewer  and  disappeared  altogether,  and  with  them 
the  need  of  their  justification.  The  publishers  of  the  witch 
stories  learned  to  appeal  to  readers  of  ever  lower  grades  of 
intelligence  or  to  throw  into  their  tone  a  banter  which  flat- 
tered the  vanity  of  the  class  that  gloats  over  the  errors  of 
its  fellows.  A  mass  of  lesser  superstitions,  galvanized  into 
fresh  life  by  scribbling  adventurers,  gave  refuge  to  those 
enlightened  before  their  time.  And  at  last  the  storm  of  the 
French  Revolution,  destroying  torture-chamber  and  code  as 
it  swept  over  Europe,  buried  in  their  ruins  the  witch-perse- 
cution and  its  literature,  and  did  somewhat  to  clear  the  air 
for  that  new  scientific  study  of  its  psychology  and  history 
which  was  to  be  the  task  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Already,  in  1712,  Thomasius  had  devoted  a  thesis  to  the 
origin  of  the  persecution,1  and  before  his  death  he  was  able 

book)  and  issued  it  afresh  in  German  ;  he  translated,  with  preface  of  his  own, 
every  new  book  upon  it  that  appeared  abroad  ;  he  encouraged  his  pupils  to 
discuss  it  in  their  dissertations,  or  did  so  in  their  names  ;  he  assailed  it  in  lec- 
ture and  review  and  editorial  ;  and  he  kept  up  the  warfare  till  his  death.  An 
utterance  of  his  even  earlier  than  the  "  Theses  "  I  find  in  his  "  Dissertatio  ad 
Petri  Poireti  libros  de  Eruditione,"  1694  (reprinted  in  his  "  Programmata 
Thomasiana,"  1724),  where  he  already  takes  strong  ground  against  the  persecu- 
tion, though  not  wholly  against  the  superstition. 

1  "  Disputatio  juris  canonici  de  origine  ac  progressu  processus  inquisitorii 
contra  sagas,  quam  .  .  .  praeside  Dn.  Christiano  Thomasio  .  .  . 
subjicit  .  .  .  Johannes  Paulus  Ipsen."  That  Thomasius,  and  not  Ipsen, 
is  its  author,  is  abundantly  clear  from  internal  evidence  ;  and  Thomasius  him- 
self claims  it  as  his  own  in  subsequent  writings.  We  have,  by  the  way,  from 
Thomasius's  own  lips  (in  his  "  Programma  invitatorium  "  to  "  Dodecas  quaes- 
tionum  promiscuarum,"  Halle,  1694 — cited  by  A.  Roquette  in  the  Central- 
blatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen,  1887),  an  ironical  discussion  of  this  prevalent 
fashion  of  writing  for  one's  pupils  disputations  which  one  afterward  collected 
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to  welcome  the  more  elaborate  history  by  the  English  clergy- 
man, Hutchinson,1  whose  retrospect  was,  however,  almost 
wholly  confined  to  his  own  land  and  her  colonies.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Lutheran  divine, 
Hauber,  had  gathered  what  still  remains  the  richest  body  of 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  subject,2  and  in  1784  another 
German  pastor,  Schwager,  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
general  history  of  the  witch-trials.3  Yet  these  were  but  be- 
ginnings. I  could  have  wished  to  close  this  hasty  survey  of 
the  growth  of  the  literature  of  witchcraft  with  a  more  care- 
ful discussion  of  what  our  own  century  has  done  towards  its 
study  ;  but  my  paper  is  already  too  long.  I  may  barely 
mention  the  bibliography  of  Grasse,  which,  with  all  its  omis- 
sions and  inaccuracies,  is  still  the  best  we  have  ;  the  com- 
prehensive narratives  attempted  by  Horst,  and  Scheltema, 
and  Scott,  and  Scholtz,  and  Soldan,  and  Wright,  and  Miche- 
let,  and  Heppe  ;  the  more  partisan  contributions  of  Gorres, 
and  Scherr,  and  Diefenbach,  and  Langin  ;  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  brilliant  work  in  neighboring  fields  of 
Wachter,  and  Maury,  and  Roskoff,  and  Buchmann,  and 
Rydberg,  and  Conway,  and  Baissac,  and  Meyer,  and  Lea. 
But  of  the  histories  of  its  career  in  single  lands,  districts, 
towns,  by  a  myriad  of  patient  students,  whose  researches 
will  furnish  the  most  precious  of  all  stores  for  the  future  his- 
torian,— of  the  biographies,  all  too  few,  of  the  heroes  of  the 
struggle, — of  the  valuable  chapters  scattered  through  peri- 
odicals, and  proceedings,  and  local  histories,  and  histories  of 
civilization  or  theology  or  law  or  medicine  or  literature  or 
natural  science,  I  cannot  so  much  as  speak. 

and  published  under  one's  own  name.  "Neque  falsum  committitur,"  he 
thinks,  "  dum  quis  se  auctorem  scribit  disputationis,  cujus  nee  lineam  saepius 
elaboravit,  saepius  nee  intelligit." 

1  "An  historical  essay  concerning  witchcraft,"  London,  1718. 

2  "  Bibliotheca,  acta  et  scripta  magica  :  Griindliche  Nachrichten  und  Urtheile 
von  solchen  Buchern  und  Handlungen,   welche   die  Macht   des   Teufels   in 
leiblichen  Dingenbetreffen,"  Lemgo,  1739-45. 

3  "  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Hexeuprozesse,"  i.,  Berlin,  1784.     It  un- 
fortunately remained  a  fragment — in  fact,  as  the  author  himself  calls  it,  only 
an  introduction. 
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Yet,  much  as  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  small  a  proportion  of  it  has  been  serious  in  aim  or 
in  method.  Perhaps  no  province  of  history  has  been  so 
largely  the  domain  of  the  sciolist  and  the  charlatan.  From  the 
"  Formicarius  "  of  Nider  to  the  just-published  hodge-podge 
of  Davenport  Adams,  it  has  been  the  prey  of  writers  who 
have  sought  to  entertain  more  than  to  enlighten.  As  was 
pointed  out  more  than  a  decade  ago  by  Friedrich  Nippold/ 
there  has  been  as  yet  not  an  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  history  of  the  witch-persecution.  Even 
the  noble  book  of  Soldan-Heppe,  which  is  still  beyond 
question  the  most  thorough,  makes  little  effort  to  utilize 
other  than  printed  sources,  and  of  the  latter  it  is  for  German 
lands  alone  that  the  author's  material  approached  com- 
pleteness. Of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  delusion,  we 
know  perhaps  enough;  but  of  the  causes  and  paths  of  its 
spread,  of  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  of  its  exact  bearing  upon 
the  intellectual  and  religious  freedom  of  its  times,  of  the 
soul-stirring  details  of  the  costly  struggle  by  which  it  was 
overborne,  we  are  lamentably  ill-informed.  The  archives 
and  libraries  of  Europe — aye,  and  of  many  parts  of  America 
as  well — abound  in  still  unpublished  documents  which  would 
throw  light  upon  these  problems.  The  labors  of  local  an- 
tiquaries are  every  day  opening  fresh  mines  for  a  more  ex- 
haustive history  of  witchcraft.  When  that  history  comes  to 
be  written,  may  the  collection  which  has  suggested  my  paper 
be  not  without  its  use;  and  may  it  aid  in  making  clear  to 
future  generations  why  the  literature  of  witchcraft  belongs 
not  to  folk-lore,  but  to  theology. 

1  In  the  "  literarisch-kritischer  Anhang  iiber  die  Quellen  und  Bearbeitungen 
der  Hexenprozesse,"  appended  to  his  little  study  on  "Die  gegenwartige 
Wiederbelebung  des  Hexenglaubens  "  (Berlin,  1875)." 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
AS  TO  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  TERRITORY. 

By  WALTER  B.  SCAIFE,  PH.D. 

Surprise  is  often  expressed  nowadays  that  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  should  have  presumed  to  divide  the  non-Christian 
world  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  in  so  doing  people 
forget  the  great  role  that  the  Church  played  during  several 
centuries.  Accordingly,  a  glance  at  some  of  the  earlier  Bulls 
issued  from  the  Roman  See  may  serve  to  show  us  that  those 
regarding  America  were  not  only  not  illogical,  but  were  in 
fact  almost  a  matter  of  course.  That  public  opinion  thereto 
changed  and  made  them  of  none  effect,  was  due  as  much  or 
more  to  the  march  of  events  in  general  than  to  the  pro- 
gress of  maritime  discovery  in  particular. 

To  go  back  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
we  find  Pope  John  XVIII.  offering  the  island  of  Sardina  to 
whomsoever  would  take  it  from  the  Saracens.  Pope  Greg- 
ory VII.,  soon  after  ascending  the  papal  chair  in  1073,  wrote 
a  letter,  still  extant,  to  the  nobles  of  Spain,  claiming  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  as  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter,  and 
granting  Count  de  la  Roche  all  that  he  could  conquer  from 
the  Saracens  in  that  country.  In  the  following  century, 
Henry  II.  of  England  asks  and  obtains  from  the  See  of 
Rome  permission  to  conquer  Ireland.  The  gift  of  the 
Adriatic  to  Venice,  in  recognition  of  the  latter's  services  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Legnano,  May  29,  1176,  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  presumption  of  the  Papacy  in  this  direction  ; 
and  was  the  foundation  of  the  remarkable  ceremony, 
annually  celebrated  thereafter,  of  the  marriage  of  that  re- 
public to  the  sea.  The  quarrel  between  Rome  and  the  Em- 
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peror  Frederick  II.,  and  the  excommunication  and  deposal 
of  the  latter,  are  too  well  known  to  need  here  any  more 
than  a  passing  reminder.  But  the  claim  to  Scotland  by  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  in  the  year  1300,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying declaration  that  Scotland  had  belonged  -to  the 
Church  pleno  jure,  et  ab  antiquis  temporibus,  is  probably 
not  so  familiar.  Even  after  this  we  are  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  grandiloquence  of  another  Bull  of  the  same  pontiff 
wherein  he  declares  "  that  all  Kings,  Emperors,  and 
other  Sovereign  Princes,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  subject, 
like  other  men,  to  be  summoned  before  the  Apostolic  Courts, 
for  every  sort  of  cause  ;  for  such,"  says  he  "  is  our  will,  we 
who,  by  the  permission  of  God,  command  the  whole  Universe  !  m 
Such  monstrous  pretensions  naturally  called  forth  resistance, 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  author  of  them  taken  prisoner 
by  strategem  and  dying  soon  after  of  chagrin.  A  reaction 
set  in  and  for  a  long  time  the  Church  was  more  humble  in 
its  attitude.  But  if  all  this  was  tolerated  in  Europe,  the 
center  of  Christian  civilization,  should  we  be  surprised  to 
find  a  similar  claim  to  that  which  was  far  away,  non-Christian, 
and  apparently  of  comparatively  little  worth?  Accordingly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  no  active 
opposition  to  the  papal  grant  of  the  South  and  East  to 
Portugal ;  and  even  far  away  England  acquiesces  therein, 
on  the  diplomatic  representations  of  the  Pope's  grantee. 
Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  discovery 
of  America  introduced  a  new  element  of  discord  into  the 
already  complicated  relations  of  Christendom. 

As  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  Columbus'  first  voyage  of 
discovery,  King  Ferdinand  "  consulted  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  and  divines  in  Spain,  upon  the  manner  of  taking 
possession.  By  these  wise  men  it  was  determined,  that  as 
soon  as  they  arrived,  they  should  require  the  natives  to 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over  all  the  earth,  which  if  they  did 
not  do,  they  were  to  be  reduced  to  slavery  by  fire  and 
sword. "  a 

1  Ward,  "  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  the  Nations,"  ii.,  100.      *  Ibid.,  ii., 
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When  Columbus  returned  with  news  of  success,  Spain 
applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  title-deed  to  the  lands  that  she 
had  discovered,  and  also  to  other  lands  in  the  same  region 
which  she  hoped  later  to  discover. 

This  application  resulted  in  the  oft-mentioned  Bulls  of 
Alexander  VI.,  dividing  the  non-Christian  world  between 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  latter  country  was  the  first  of  the 
Christian  powers  to  object  to  this  arrangement  ;  but  only 
as  to  the  line  of  demarcation,  not  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
source  whence  the  grant  issued. '  The  result  was  the  treaty 
of  Tordesillas,  in  June,  1494,  by  which  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  moved  270  leagues  to  the  west ;  which  treaty  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  Wheaton  says : 
"  Portugal  asserted  a  title  derived  from  discovery  and  con- 
quest to  a  portion  of  South  America  ;  taking  care  to  keep 
to  the  eastward  of  the  line  traced  by  the  Pope,  by  which  the 
globe  seemed  to  be  divided  between  the  two  great  mon- 
archies." 3  This  is  manifestly  an  error,  at  least  for  this  early 
time  ;  for  the  treaty  was  made  in  1494,  and  Portugal's  first 
discovery  in  the  new  world  was  that  of  Cabral  in  the  year 
1500.  Furthermore,  Portugal's  claim  to  the  right  of  posses- 
sion based  on  the  fact  of  discovery,  rather  than  on  the  title 
granted  by  the  Pope,  would  at  once  have  exposed  the  entire 
Orient  to  the  invasion  of  Spanish  ships  of  discovery, — the 
very  thing  that  she  was  trying  to  obviate. 

But  the  era  of  the  Reformation  was  at  hand,  when  not 
only  the  individual  person  but  also  the  individual  nation 
was  to  assert  its  independence  of  the  dictum  of  any  one 
man,  even  though  that  one  should  call  himself  the  vicar  of 
God  on  earth.  Accordingly,  we  see  England,  France  and 
Holland  disregarding  the  authority  of  the  Papacy,  and  push- 
ing forward  their  own  schemes  of  discovery  and  conquest 
regardless  of  the  papal  grants  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Thus 
was  inaugurated  a  transitional  period,  when  the  old  au- 
thority had  lost  its  control  and  no  new  power  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared, of  sufficient  force  to  make  itself  supreme.  The 

1  Calvo,  "Droit  International,"  i.,  19. 

2  "Elements,"  §  166. 
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consequence  was  general  self-assertion  with  its  resultant 
conflicts,  under  the  theory  that  might  makes  right. 

However,  in  the  mean  time,  the  seeds  of  a  new  science 
were  being  sown,  which  was  one  day  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Roman  See  in  regulating  affairs  between  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  This  was  International  Law.  Hence,  before 
proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  actual  practices  of  the 
Christian  nations  in  taking  possession  of  and  settling  the 
new  world,  it  may  be  well  to  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  time  to 
the  development  of  a  theory  which  was  later  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  standard  for  determining  the  ownership  of 
newly-discovered  territory.  Roman  law,  which  served  as 
foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  modern  international 
law,  never  contemplated  the  discovery  of  a  vast  continent, 
which,  though  populated,  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  vacant 
and  open  to  him  who  should  first  see  or  take  actual  posses- 
sion of  it.  But  it  did  provide  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
which  might  arise  between  individuals  as  to  the  ownership 
of  lands  that  originally  belonged  to  the  category  of  no  man's 
land.  Substituting  nations  for  persons,  Grotius,  the  father 
of  international  law,  incorporated  (1625)  these  rules  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace. 

As  to  things  without  a  master,  he  says,  if  we  follow  nature 
alone,  they  belong  to  him  who  discovers  and  occupies  them. 
Though  recognizing  this  mode  of  acquisition  as  natural  in  a 
certain  sense,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  right  of 
property  is  one  produced  by  the  civil  law.  Furthermore, 
he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  property  can  not  be  acquired  by 
a  mere  act  of  the  will,  giving  as  a  common-sense  reason 
therefor,  that  "  the  others  could  not  know,  in  order  to  re- 
strain themselves,  what  each  one  would  like  to  make  his 
own ;  and  several  persons  would  desire  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  same  object."1  Thus  we  see  already  in  1625 
several  principles  clearly  laid  down,  although  there  was  as 
yet  no  attempt  to  treat  the  matter  in  detail.  The  cele- 
brated Pufendorf,  writing  half  a  century  later,  1672,  has 

1  Grotius,  "  Droit  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la  Paix,"  1.  ii.,  ch.  2.  §  ii.  5.  Guillaunim 
Ed.  1867. 
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made  no  advance  in  principle  upon  Grotius,  but  expresses 
himself  somewhat  differently.  A  couple  of  quotations  will 
define  his  position.  "  The  Occupancy  of  Soil  "  he  says,  is 
made  "  with  the  Feet,  together  with  an  intention  of  manur- 
ing it,  and  the  action  of  setting  boundaries  to  it,  whether 
exactly,  or  with  a  wider  Liberty.  But  the  bare  seeing  a 
thing,  or  the  knowing  where  it  is,  is  not  judg'd  a  sufficient 
Title  of  Possession."  "  And  further,  since  Property  implies 
a  Right  of  excluding  others  from  your  Possession  .... 
which  Right  would  be  altogether  insignificant,  if  it  could 
not  be  effectually  exercised ;  'twould  be  in  vain  for  you  to 
claim  that  as  your  own,  which  you  can  by  no  means  hinder 
others  from  sharing  with  you."2  If  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  only  recognized  and  adopted  this  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  would  have  been  spared. 
Following  Pufendorf,  after  an  interval  of  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  appeared  in  1758  Vattel's  great  work  on  the 
Law  of  Nations,  which  remains  to-day  authoritative  on  many 
points.  By  this  time,  conflicts  over  colonial  possessions  had 
already  become  rife  among  the  great  powers ;  and  jurists 
recognized  the  pressing  need  of  formulating  more  fully  and 
accurately  the  principles  by  which  such  disputes  should  be 
settled.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  Vattel  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  in  hand.  Beginning  with  the  discovery 
of  land  without  an  owner,  he  advances  to  the  case  of  dis- 
possessing savage  and  nomadic  occupants,  and  finally  treats 
of  the  doctrine  of  conquest  in  war.  With  the  last  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  it  is  to  our  purpose  to  follow  somewhat 
in  detail  the  line  of  thought  of  the  first  great  jurist  who 
treated  fully  the  other  two  subjects.  He  says  :  "  All  man- 
kind have  an  equal  right  to  things  that  have  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  any  one  ;  and  those  things  belong  to 
the  person  who  first  takes  possession  of  them.  Thus  navi- 
gators going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  furnished  with  a  com- 
mission from  their  sovereign,  and  meeting  with  islands  or 

1  "Of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,"  Ed.  London,  1729,  Bk.  iv.    ch.  6, 
§8. 

k.  iv.,  ch.  5.,  $  i.  ; 
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other  lands  in  a  desert  state,  have  taken  possession  of  them 
in  the  name  of  their  nation ;  and  this  title  has  been  usually 
respected,  provided  it  was  soon  afterward  followed  by  a  real 
possession."  '  "  But  it  is  questioned  whether  a  nation  can, 
by  the  bare  act  of  taking  possession,  appropriate  to  itself 
countries  which  it  does  not  really  occupy,  and  thus  engross 
a  much  greater  extent  of  territory  than  it  is  able  to  people 
or  cultivate.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  that  such  a  pre- 
tension would  be  an  absolute  infringement  of  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  and  repugnant  to  the  views  of  nature,  which, 
having  destined  the  whole  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  man- 
kind in  general,  gives  no  nation  a  right  to  appropriate  to  it- 
self a  country,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  it. 
The  law  of  nations  will,  therefore,  not  acknowledge  the 
property  and  sovereignty  of  a  nation  over  any  uninhabited 
countries,  except  those  of  which  it  has  really  taken  actual 
possession,  in  which  it  has  formed  settlements,  or  of  which 
it  makes  actual  use."  *  "  If  at  the  same  time  two  or  more 
nations  discover  and  take  possession  of  an  island  with- 
out an  owner,  they  ought  to  agree  between  themselves, 
and  make  an  equitable  partition ;  but,  if  they  cannot 
agree,  each  will  have  the  right  of  empire  and  the  domain  in 
the  parts  in  which  they  first  settled."  !  Turning  from  desert 
land  to  that  occupied  by  wandering  tribes,  Vattel  continues  : 
"  Every  nation  is  then  obliged  by  the  law  of  nature  to  culti- 
vate the  land  that  has  fallen  to  its  share ;  and  it  has  no 
right  to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  or  have  recourse  to  the  as- 
sistance of  other  nations,  but  in  proportion  as  the  land  in 
its  possession  is  incapable  of  furnishing  it  with  necessaries. 
There  are  others  who,  to  avoid  labour,  choose  to  live  only 
by  hunting,  and  their  flocks.  Those  who  still  pursue  this 
idle  mode  of  life,  usurp  more  extensive  territories  than,  with 
a  reasonable  share  of  labour,  they  would  have  occasion  for, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain,  if  other  nations 
more  industrious  and  too  closely  confined,  come  to  take 

1  "  Law  of  Nations,"  1.  i.,  §  207,  p.  98 
9  Ibid.,  1.  i.t  §  208,  pp.  98-99. 
3  Ibid.,  1.  ii.,  §  95,  p.  170. 
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possession  of  a  part  of  those  lands."  1  "  Their  [the  In- 
dians'] unsettled  habitation  in  those  immense  regions  can- 
not be  counted  a  true  and  legal  possession  ;  and  the  people 
of  Europe,  too  closely  pent  up  at  home,  finding  land  of  which 
the  savages  stood  in  no  particular  need,  and  of  which  they 
made  no  actual  and  constant  use,  were  lawfully  entitled  to 
take  possession  of  it,  and  settle  it  with  colonies  ....  We 
do  not,  therefore,  deviate  from  the  views  of  nature,  in  con- 
fining the  Indians  within  narrower  limits."  *  This  is  dan- 
gerous language  for  a  jurist  to  hold  ;  for,  transferred  from 
nations  to  individuals,  it  would  justify  the  deprivation  of 
the  rich  by  the  poor,  of  their  superfluous  possessions.  That 
Vattel  himself  was  sensible  of  this,  appears  from  a  passage 
that  occurs  in  a  later  part  of  his  work,  however,  in  a  differ- 
ent connection,  where  he  says  :  "  Whoever  agrees  that  rob- 
bery is  a  crime,  and  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  our  neighbor's  property,  will  acknowledge, 
without  any  other  proof,  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  expel 
another  people  from  the  country  they  inhabit,  in  order  to 
settle  in  it  herself.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  inequali- 
ties of  climates  and  soils,  every  people  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  that  which  has  fallen  to  their  share.  Will  the 
conductors  of  nations  despise  a  rule  that  constitutes  all  their 
safety  in  civil  society  ?  Let  this  sacred  rule  be  entirely  for- 
gotten, and  the  peasant  will  quit  his  thatched  cottage  to  in- 
vade the  palaces  of  the  great,  or  the  delightful  possessions 
of  the  rich."3 

But  still  harboring  the  feeling  that  non-Christian  and  Chris- 
tian nations  are  to  be  judged  by  different  rules,  the  same  au- 
thor, speaking  of  the  latter,  says  :  "  As  every  thing  included 
in  the  country  belongs  to  the  nation,  —  and  as  none  but  the 
nation,  or  the  person  on  whom  she  has  devolved  her  right, 
is  authorized  to  dispose  of  those  things,  —  if  she  has  left  un- 
cultivated and  desert  places  in  the  country,  no  person  what- 
ever has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  them  without  her  con- 


!.  i.,§8i,  pp.  35-36. 
9  Ibid.,  1.  i.,  §  209,  p.  100. 
8  Ibid.,  1.  ii.,  §  90,  p.  168. 
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sent.  Though  she  does  not  make  actual  use  of  them,  those 
places  still  belong  to  her ;  she  has  an  interest  in  preserving 
them  for  future  use,  and  is  not  accountable  to  any  person 
for  the  manner  in  which  she  makes  use  of  her  property." ' 
Admit  that  this  rule  is  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom ;  is  it  not  conceivable  that  one  civilized  nation  might 
make  better  use  of  uncultivated  land  than  another  ?  If  so, 
is  there  any  ethical  difference  between  saying,  Let  him  who 
will  best  use  it  go  in  and  take  possession  ;  and  maintaining 
that  "  Other  nations  more  industrious  and  too  closely  con- 
fined "  have  a  right  to  dispossess  the  nomadic  native  of  the 
soil  ?  Our  author's  position  is  even  better  illustrated  by  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  border  tract  which  the  Romans  laid 
waste  to  defend  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  Germans. 
Speaking  of  the  protest  against  this  measure  by  one  of  that 
nation  in  the  time  of  Nero,  he  says :  "  The  German's  re- 
monstrance would  have  had  a  good  foundation,  had  the 
Romans  pretended  to  keep  without  reason  a  vast  country 
which  was  of  no  use  to  them  ;  but  those  lands  which  they 
would  not  suffer  to  be  inhabited,  serving  as  a  rampart  as 
against  foreign  nations,  were  of  considerable  use  to  the 
empire." 2  Was  it,  then,  better  to  have  those  lands  laid  waste 
for  the  preservation  of  the  degenerate  Roman  than  to  leave 
them  in  a  state  of  nature  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  Ger- 
mans, who,  according  to  the  great  Roman  authority  him- 
self, were  morally  far  superior  to  their  conquerors?  Re- 
member, we  are  looking  at  the  question  from  an  ethical 
standpoint.  If  it  is  made  a  question  of  expediency,  then  let 
the  mask  fall  also  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  America, 
and  say  the  Europeans  wanted  that  vast  territory,  and  hav- 
ing the  greater  strength,  simply  took  it. 

We  next  turn  to  the  discussion  of  a  concrete  subject,  viz : 
Dr.  Johnson's  article  on  [the  dispute  between  Spain  and 
England  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Therein  he  remarks :  "  We  have  now  for  more  than  twa 
centuries,  ruled  large  tracts  of  the  American  continent,  by  a 
claim  which,  perhaps,  is  valid  only  upon  this  consideration, 

1  Ibid.,  1.  ii.;  g  86,  p.  167.  2  Ibid. 
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that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by  the  right  of  dis- 
covery, and  prior  settlement.  And  by  such  titles  almost  all 
the  dominions  of  the  earth  are  holden,  except  that  their 
origin  is  beyond  memory,  and  greater  obscurity  gives  them 
greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this  plea  to  be  annulled, 
the  whole  fabrick  of  our  empire  shakes  at  the  foundation."  1 
"  Almost  every  newly-acquired  territory  is,  in  some  degree, 
controvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  decided,  a  term 
very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can  be  had  is  real  possess- 
ion and  actual  dominion."  2  He  neglects,  however,  to  de- 
fine what  he  understands  by  "  real  possession  and  actual 
dominion,"  and,  as  we  shall  later  see,  these  terms  are  capable 
of  various  interpretations.  Montesquieu  mentions  the  par- 
tition of  the  non-Christian  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  recognizes  the  great  difference  between  theory  and 
practice.  In  one  particular  he  was  certainly  behind  the  best 
thought  of  his  time,  for  he  observes  that  "  One  people  may 
cede  to  another  the  sea,  as  it  can  cede  the  land."  If  that 
were  the  case,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  people  to  have 
possession  of  the  ocean, — an  opinion  now  universally  re- 
jected. 

Herewith  we  leave  the  eighteenth  century  and  pass  to  the 
nineteenth.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States  had  as- 
serted and  maintained  their  liberty ;  and  a  different  aspect 
both  practical  and  theoretical  was  thereby  given  to  the 
treatment  of  non-European  territory. 

In  America  the  culmination^was  the  assertion  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  In  Africa,  we  may  look  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Congo  State  as  the  highest  point  yet  reached,  as 
to  the  subject  in  hand,^by  international  law  put  into  practice. 
Theoreticians  have,  during  this  period,  been  by  no  means 
idle  ;  and  numerous  works  have  appeared  which  treat  the 
matter  more  or  less  fully.  Wheaton  sums  up  the  whole  sit- 
uation as  follows  :  "  Their  [the  European  nations']  claim  to 
the  possessions  held  by  them  in  the  new  world,  discovered 

1  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  197.     Essay  on  the  Falkland  Islands. 

2  Ibid.,  p.   196. 

3  '  Esprit  des  Lois,"  i.,  520,  L'xxi.,  ch.  21. 
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by  Columbus  and  other  adventurers,  and  to  the  territories 
which  they  have  acquired  on  the  continents  and  islands  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  was  originally  derived  from  discovery,  or 
conquest  and  colonization,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  in 
the  same  manner  by  positive  compact."  ]  Phillimore,  the 
great  English  authority,  treats  this,  as  he  does  other  sub- 
jects of  international  law,  in  minute  detail.  We  quote  such 
passages  as  appear  to  us  most  important  to  our  object. 
"Discovery,  Use,  and  Settlement  are  all  ingredients  of  that 
Occupation  which  constitutes  a  valid  title  to  national  acqui- 
sitions." "  Discovery,  according  to  the  acknowledged  prac- 
tice of  nations,  whether  originally  founded  on  Comity  or 
Strict  Right,  furnishes  an  inchoate  title  to  possession  in  the 
discoverer.  But  the  discoverer,  must  either,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  fortified  by  public  authority  and  by  a  commission 
from  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  his  discovery 
must  be  subsequently  adopted  by  that  State."  *  "  So  far, 
according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  strengthened  in  some 
degree  by  the  principles  of  natural  law  and  the  reason  of  the 
the  thing,  the  fact  of  authorized  discovery  may  be  said  to 
found  the  right  to  occupy."  !  "  The  next  step  is  to  consider 
what  facts  constitute  an  occupation  ;  what  are  the  signs  and 
emblems  of  its  having  taken  place  :  These  acts,  then,  by  the 
common  consent  of  nations,  must  be  use  of  and  settlement 
in  the  discovered  territories."  4  "  Indeed,  writers  on  Inter- 
national Law  agree  that  Use  and  Settlement,  or,  in  other 
words,  continuous  use,  are  indispensable  elements  of  occupa- 
tion properly  so  called.  The  mere  erection  of  crosses,  land- 
marks, and  inscriptions  is  ineffectual  for  acquiring  or  main- 
taining an  exclusive  title  to  a  country  of  which  no  real  use 
is  made." '  "  But  when  Occupation  by  Use  and  Settlement 
has  followed  upon  discovery,  it  is  a  clear  proposition  of  Law 
that  there  exists  that  corporal  possession  (corporalis  quczdam 

"  Elements  of  Int.  Law,"  §  165. 
Int.  Law,  i.,  269. 
Ibid.,  i.,  270. 
Ibid.,  i.,  271-2. 
Ibid.,  i.,  273. 
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possessio,  dedentio  corporalis)  which  confers  an  exclusive  title 
upon  the  occupant,  and  the  Dominium  eminens,  as  jurists  speak, 
upon  the  country  whose  agent  he  is."  "The  nature  of 
Occupation  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  description  ; 
it  must  be  a  beneficial  use  and  occupation  (letrevail  d' appro- 
priation) ;  but  it  may  be  a  settlement  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  a  particular  trade,  such  as  a  fishery,  or  for  work- 
ing mines,  or  pastoral  occupations,  as  well  as  agricultural 
use,  although  Bynkershoek  is  correct  in  saying,  '  cultura 
utique  et  cur  a  agri  possessionem  quam  maxime  indie  at.*  "  * 
'*  They  all  [writers  on  International  Law]  agree  that  the 
Right  of  Occupation  incident  to  a  settlement,  such  as  has  been 
described,  extends  over  all  territory  actually  and  bona  fide 
occupied,  over  all  that  is  essential  to  the  real  use  of  the  set- 
tlers, although  the  use  be  only  inchoate,  and  not  fully  de- 
veloped ;  over  all,  in  fact  that  is  necessary  for  the  integrity 
and  security  of  the  possession,  such  necessity  being  measured 
by  the  principle  already  applied  to  the  parts  of  the  sea  ad- 
jacent to  the  coasts,  namely,  ibi  finitur  imperium  ubi  finitur 
armorum  vis :  The  application  of  the  principle  to  a  terri- 
torial boundary  is,  of  course,  dependent  in  each  case  upon 
details  of  the  particular  topography."  "  With  respect  to  a 
continent  .  .  .  The  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  sea-coast 
gives  a  right  to  the  usual  protecting  limit  at  sea,  which  is 
holden  to  exist  in  all  countries.  The  right  of  dominion 
would  extend  from  the  portion  of  the  sea-coast  actually  and 
duly  occupied  inland,  so  far  as  the  country  was  uninhabited, 
and  so  far  as  it  might  fairly  be  considered  to  have  the  oc- 
cupied seaboard  for  its  natural  outlet  to  other  nations." 
To  what  is  here  said,  more  recent  writers  on  International 
Law  have  nothing  essential  to  add. 

The  present  state  of  juridical  opinion  as  to  the  law  of 
newly  discovered  territory,  may  perhaps  be  best  summarized 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  in  his  "  Outlines 
of  an  International  Code."  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Every  na- 
tion has  the  right  to  search  for  new  territory." 

1  Ibid.,  i.,  274.  3  Ibid.,  i.,  277-8. 

2  Ibid.,  i.,  285^6.  4  Ibid.,  i.,  275. 
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"  Authority  to  search  for  new  territory  which  shall  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  a  nation,  may  be  conferred  by  it  on  the 
members  of  any  nation  whatever  by  a  previous  authorization 
or  by  subsequent  ratification.  Without  such  authority,  a 
discovery  made  even  by  a  member  of  the  nation  confers  no 
right  upon  it." 

11  A  discovery  not  previously  authorized  by  the  nation 
cannot  be  subsequently  ratified  by  it,  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  other  nation,  without  the  consent  of  the  latter." 

"  The  nation,  under  whose  authority  a  discovery  of  terri- 
tory is  made,  has  the  right  to  take  possession  of  it  as  a  part 
of  its  territory." 

"  The  intent  to  exercise  the  right  of  possession  can  be 
manifested  only  by  an  actual  beneficial  occupation." 

"  If  the  discovery  of  territory  is  a  continental  sea-coast,  or 
any  part  of  it,  possession  thereof  is  deemed  to  extend  into 
the  interior,  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  emptying  within  the 
discovered  coast,  to  all  their  branches,  and  the  territory 
watered  by  them." 

"  The  right  of  possession  is  deemed  abandoned  when  the 
intent  to  exercise  it  is  not  manifested  within  twenty-five 
years  after  the  discovery."  ' 

In  these  few  short  paragraphs,  Mr.  Field  has  embodied 
the  general  consensus  of  present  juridical  authority  on  this 
important  subject.  We  see  therein  a  great  advance  on  the 
work  of  Grotius.  In  the  first  place,  centuries  of  experience 
have  shown  exactly  the  needs  of  the  situation;  and  the 
theory  has  accordingly  become  more  practical.  Then,  too, 
the  civilized  nations  have  been  slowly  approaching  that 
ideal,  still,  however,  far  enough  distant,  which  teaches  that 
international  disputes  may  be  settled  just  as  well,  if  not 
better,  by  reason  than  by  the  might  of  the  sword,  and  that, 
too,  with  an  immense  saving  of  life  and  property.  It  is  to 
this  gradual  improvement  in  practice,  following  slowly  and 
at  a  distance  the  advance  of  theory,  that  we  would  now 
turn  our  attention. 

1  "  Outlines  of  an  International  Code,"  Pt.  i.,  ch.  7. 
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Here  we  propose  to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
charters  given  by  the  various  governments  to  the  adventu- 
rers who  went  on  voyages  of  discovery,  the  quarrels  that 
arose  out  of  the  conflicting  claims,  with  special  reference  to 
their  settlement  by  treaty,  culminating  in  the  establishment, 
by  the  Great  Powers,  of  the  Congo  State,  and  the  rules  of 
procedure  laid  down  in  connection  therewith.  Spain, 
recognizing  the  validity  of  Portugal's  title  to  the  Orient, 
as  granted  by  the  Pope,  sent  Columbus  to  the  west  with  a 
charter  which  conferred  on  him  the  admiralty  of  such 
"  islands  and  continent  in  the  ocean  " 1  as  he  might  discover. 
Where  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  any  land  whatever 
would  be  found,  such  a  grant  was  not  too  sweeping  in  its 
terms.  The  next  step,  however,  was  that  of  the  Pope's 
Bulls,  conferring  on  Spain,  for  all  time,  the  exclusive  right  to 
search  for  unknown  lands  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  one  occurs  the  following  language  :  "  And  as  we 
have  been  given,  by  the  abundance  of  Apostolic  grace,  and 
have  received  more  freely  and  boldly  the  oversight  of  such 
important  matters,  we  do,  by  the  Apostolic  authority  and 
by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  of  our  own  free  motion,  and 
not  at  the  instance  of  your  said  petition,  or  that  of  another 
for  you  thereupon,  bu»t  of  our  mere  liberality  and  certain 
knowledge,  and  by  the  plentitude  of  Apostolic  power,  give, 
concede,  and  assign  in  perpetuity,  to  you  and  your  heirs  and 
successors,  Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  all  and  singular  such 
unknown  lands  and  islands  aforesaid,  and  already  discovered 
by  your  agents,  and  to  be  discovered  in  the  future,  which 
have  not  been  constituted  under  the  actual  temporal 
dominion  of  any  other  Christian  powers ;  we,  as  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  authority  of  almighty  God, 
conferred  upon  us  in  the  Blessed  Peter,  do  give,  concede, 
and  assign  them  to  you,  together  with  all  their  dominions, 
cities,  towns,  places,  and  villages,  with  their  rights  and 
jurisdictions  and  all  appurtenances  whatsoever,  and  we  do 
make,  constitute,  and  depute  you  and  your  aforesaid  heirs 
and  the  successors  invested  by  them  the  Rulers  thereof,  with 

1  "Charters  and  Constitutions,"  i.,  304. 
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full  and  free  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  of  every  kind."1 
To  any  one  presuming  to  infringe  the  powers  hereby  con- 
ferred, the  Pope  threatens  "  the  displeasure  of  Omnipotent 
God  and  of  the  Blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul."  Henry 
VII.  of  England  paid  no  attention  to  either  the  papal  grant 
of  privileges  to  Spain  or  the  threat  therein  contained ;  and 
issued  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons,  in  1496,  a  charter,  grant- 
ing privileges  more  extensive  even  than  those  conferred  on 
Columbus  ;  for  it  conferred  upon^them,  "  full  and  free  author- 
ity to  sail  to  all  parts,  regions  and  gulfs  of  the  oriental, 
occidental  and  northern  seas,"  and  to  take  possession  of 
"  any  islands,  countries,  regions  or  provinces  whatsoever,  of 
gentiles  or  infidels,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may 
be  placed,  which  were  unknown  before  this  time  to  all  Christ- 
ians." 2 

Sailing  under  this  charter,  Cabot  discovered  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  that  too,  before  any  subject  of  Spain 
had  seen  the  mainland  of  the  new  world.  But  England  did 
not  push  the  work  of  discovery  till  toward  the  close  of  the 
next  century ;  or  that  of  colonization  till  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  later  period  of  activity  may  be 
considered  as  beginning  with  Raleigh's  charter  of  May  25, 
1584,  by  which  he  received  from  the  English  crown,  for  him- 
self, his  heirs  and  assigns,  "  free  libertie  and  licence  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  foreuer  hereafter,  to  discouer, 
search,  find  out,  and  view  such  remote,  heathen  and  bar. 
barous  lands,  countreis,  and  territories  not  actually  pos- 
sessed of  any  Christian  prince,  nor  inhabited  by  Christian 
people,  as  to  him,  his  heires  and  assignes,  and  to  euery  or 
of  them  shall  seeme  goode."  8  He  was  to  have  the  fee  simple 
of,  and  the  rights  of  government  over  all  "  that  shall  abide 
within  200  leagues  of  any  of  the  saide  place  or  places,  where 
the  said  Walter  Ralegh  .  .  .  shall  inhabite  within  6 
years  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof."  Notice  here  that  Eng- 
land considers  that  possession  at  one  point  confers  juris- 

1  Translated  from  original  in  Navarrete,  ii.,  31. 
'Rymer,  "  Foedera,"  xii.,  595-6. 
3  "  Char.  &  Cons.,"  ii.,  1379. 
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diction  over  a  radius  of  200  leagues.  We  shall  later  see 
that  she  forced  Spain  to  a  treaty,  when  their  interests  came 
into  conflict  and  Spain  was  unable  to  defend  her  rights,  by 
which  Spanish  colonies  were  confined  to  a  jurisdiction  over 
a  radius  of  only  ten  leagues.  In  the  grant  of  1606  to  the 
Virginia  Company,  the  more  definite  limits  of  from  34 
degrees  to  45  degrees  of  north  latitude  in  America  were  as- 
signed. Later,  by  the  charter  of  Carolina,  issued  in  1665, 
territory  as  far  south  as  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude  was  granted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  had  first  explored  the  region,  and  that  a  Spanish 
colony  of  a  century's  existence  was  within  the  territory 
named.  France  had  early  sent  explorers  to  the  new  world, 
and  essayed  to  make  settlements  there ;  now  in  South 
America,  now  in  the  region  at  present  occupied  by  the 
United  States,  and  now  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Holland 
and  Sweden  essayed  to  plant  off-shoots  also  in  the  new 
world.  As  Spain  claimed  the  entire  new  world,  under  the 
papal  grant,  except  what  fell  to  Portugal  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Tordesillas,  as  England  claimed  the  entire  North 
American  continent,  by  reason  of  Cabot's  discovery;  as  the 
other  powers  claimed  portions  of  the  western  hemisphere 
because  of  local  discoveries ;  and  as  not  a  single  one  of  them, 
Sweden  excepted,  was  willing  to  abate  his  pretensions,  with- 
out an  appeal  to  arms,  there  arose  bloody  conflicts,  which 
were  ended  by  solemn  treaties,  disposing  of  these  vast  regions 
according  as  the  fate  of  battles  had  decided.  As  in  the 
original  charters,  so  in  these  international  treaties,  the 
hordes  of  native  inhabitants  were  entirely  left  out  of  con- 
sideration and  the  lands  were  treated  as  res  nullius.  The 
English  charter  of  1609  conveyed  to  the  London  Company 
the  territory  200  miles  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of 
Point  Comfort,  with  the  islands  within  100  miles  of  the 
coast,  while  the  grant  of  the  mainland  was  to  extend 
"  from  the  Sea-Coast  of  the  Precinct  aforesaid,  up  into 
the  land  throughout  from  Sea  to  Sea,  West  and  North- 
west."1 Here,  England  was  laying  claim  to  and  grant- 

1  Ibid.,  ii.,  1897. 
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ing  a  district,  extending  across  the  entire  continent,  of 
whose  size  she  was  herself  ignorant,  and  into  whose  in- 
terior  none  of  her  subjects  had  ever  penetrated  to  any 
considerable  extent.  She  gave  the  grant  definite  limits 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  an  extent  into  the  sea  that  no  modern 
nation  would  think  of  claiming,  and  extended  it  inland  not 
only  with  the  same  width  west  to  the  Pacific,  but  to  the 
west  and  northwest.  If  Spain's  right  to  the  whole  of  the 
new  world  was  not  conceded  because  of  prior  discovery  and 
the  grant  of  the  Pope,  by  what  right  could  England  lay 
claim  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  including  an 
immense  stretch  of  the  Pacific  coast,  on  which  neither  her 
discoverers  had  been  the  first  to  appear,  nor  had  she  been 
the  first  to  plant  settlements.  As  long  as  the  conflicting 
claims  were  only  on  paper  it  made  little  difference,  and  the 
peace  was  not  endangered  ;  but  when  settlements  began  to 
multiply,  then  trouble  was  unavoidable.  Nature  herself  was 
often  enough  cruel  to  the  adventurers  who  dared  pry  into 
her  hitherto  secret  places ;  but  man  was  no  more  considerate 
of  his  fellows,  in  that  struggle,  not  for  existence,  but  for 
power  and  dominion,  which  characterizes  so  gloomily  the 
early  history  of  America.  The  Spaniards  early  drove  the 
French  from  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  and  from 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine.  In  1610  Samuel  Argall, 
with  a  ship's  company  of  English  adventurers,  broke  up  an 
incipient  French  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Not 
a  single  one  of  these  nations  really  needed  the  land  it  was 
trying  itself  to  occupy,  not  to  mention  that  being  taken  up 
by  its  neighbors ;  but  in  the  spirit  defended  by  Vattel,  they 
were  attempting  to  secure  a  hold  for  the  future ;  and  each 
was  accordingly  jealous  of  the  possibility  that  another  might 
get  something  which  would  have  been  valuable  to  himself. 
In  1670  England  and  Spain  signed  a  treaty  at  Madrid,  by 
which  each  promised  not  to  sail  or  trade  in  the  ports  or 
places  of  the  other, — thus  virtually  recognizing  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  conferred  by  possession,  but  not  by  discovery. 
If  discovery  of  a  few  points  on  the  sea-coast  does  not  confer 
title,  but  detailed  exploration,  followed  by  settlement,  does 
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make  a  valid  claim,  then  France  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
Acadia,  until  she  ceded  it  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713  ;  and  England's  title  thereafter  rested  upon 
conquest,  and  not  upon  that  of  prior  discovery  and  settle- 
ment. Acadia  was  ceded  "  in  its  entirety,  conformably  to 
its  ancient  bounds."  But,  unfortunately,  its  ancient  bounds 
had  never  been  defined,  and  that  furnished  a  pretext  to 
British  aggressiveness  to  keep  the  dispute  open,  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  ever  more  thereby.  With  little  troubles 
gradually  developing  into  greater  ones,  the  two  countries 
finally  entered  into  the  bloody  war  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  known  under  various  appellations, 
which  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  February 
10,  1763.  According  to  that  treaty,  "  His  Very  Catholic 
Majesty  renounces  all  the  pretensions  that  he  has  for- 
merly had,  or  could  have  had,  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia 
.  .  .  with  all  its  Dependencies  ";  also  Canada,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  etc.  But,  according  to  Article  VII.,  "  It  is 
agreed  that,  for  the  future,  the  Borders  between  the  States 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  those  of  His  Very  Catholic 
Majesty,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  will  be  irrevocably  fixed 
by  a  line  drawn  by  the  Middle  of  the  River  Mississippi 
from  its  Source  to  the  River  Iberville,  and  thence  by  a  Line 
drawn  by  the  Middle  of  this  River,  and  the  Lakes  Maurepas 
and  Ponchartrain,  to  the  Sea/' 1  etc.,  except  the  city  and 
island  of  New  Orleans.  Here  was  a  renunciation  for  all 
time  by  Great  Britain,  of  any  claim  to  that  part  of  the 
American  continent  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
She  had  heretofore  laid  claim  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
continent,  on  the  strength  of  the  settlements  on  the  At- 
lantic coast ;  now  she  resigned  these  claims  "  irrevocably." 
When  we  recall  that  it  was  then  universally  believed 
that  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  was  very  much  farther 
north  than  it  really  is,  we  see  that  Great  Britain  intended 
to  resign  all  claim  to  the  West,  at  least  south  of  say 
the  fifty-third  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  place  of  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  maps  of  the  period.  As  the 

1  Martens'  "  Recueil  des  traites,"  2d  ed.,  vol.  i. 
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western  limit  of  Canada  had  never  been  fixed,  we  may  give 
England  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  admit  that  that  pro- 
vince was  now  to  extend  to  the  Pacific,  but  certainly  not 
further  south  than  the  parallel  of  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  By  a  treaty  of  the  same  date,  England  received 
from  Spain,  Florida,  and  "  all  that  Spain  possesses  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  to  the  east  and  southeast  of 
the  River  Mississippi."  Thus  England  had  been  able,  by 
the  force  of  arms,  to  make  good  her  claims  to  the  eastern 
half  of  North  America.  Hackluyt,  in  his  "  Discourse  on 
Western  Planting,"  sums  up  the  grounds  of  England's  claims 
to  America.  They  are,  first,  the  discovery  and  planting  of 
America  by  Madock  ap  Owen  Guyneth,  in  the  year  1170. 
Second,  England's  acceptance  of  Columbus'  proposition 
through  his  brother  Bartholomew,  as  "  there  was  no  delaye 
nor  wante  of  goodd  will  of  the  Kinges  parte  to  sett  furthe 
the  action,  whoe  willingly  condescended  to  all  Columbus 
demaundes.  (!)  Third,  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  "  How- 
beit,"  he  remarks,  "  Gabota  did  more  than  see  the  contrie, 
for  he  wente  on  lande  on  divers  places,  tooke  possession  of 
the  same  accordinge  to  his  patente  which  was  granted  to  his 
father,  John  Gabot,  to  Lewis,  himself,  and  Sancius,  his 
brethern,  beinge  to  be  sene  in  the  Rolles  and  extant  in 
printe." '  England  gained  all  that  she  could  by  asserting 
the  right  of  first  discovery,  and  relinquished  all  claim  to  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  her  appetite  was  not 
sated,  and  we  find  her  asserting  also  other  grounds  as  to 
title  to  lands  in  the  new  world.  This  is  well  expressed  by 
Calvo  as  follows :  "  The  British  government  has  created  a 
public  law  which  it  applies  specially  to  feeble  States,  and 
which  is  called  the  law  of  force ;  and  it  puts  it  into  execu- 
tion every  time  when  it  is  convenient  to  its  interests  and 
despotic  tendencies."2  It  was  by  this  "law"  that  Great 

1  Hackluyt:  "  A  Discourse  on  Western  Planting,"  Doc.  Hist,  of  Maine, 
ii.,  p.  121,  et  seq. 

*  Calvo:  "  Recueil  des  Traites  .  .  .  de  1'Amerique  Latine,"  i.,  p.  16.  For 
general  condition  of  international  practices  during  the  eighteenth  century,  see 
Holtzendorff's  "  Encyclopedia  der  Rechtswissenschaft,"  4te  Auflage,  S.  1195. 
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Britain  took  the  New  Netherlands  in  1664 ;  the  Falkland 
Islands,  in  1665  ;  and  finally  forced  Spain,  in  an  hour  of 
difficulty,  to  sign  the  Convention  of  the  Escurial,  October 
28,  1790.  A  portion  of  this  treaty  reads  as  follows: 
Art.  IV.  "  It  is  moreover  expressly  stipulated  that  British 
subjects  shall  not  navigate,  or  carry  on  their  Fishery  in  the 
said  Seas,  within  the  Space  of  ten  Sea  Leagues  from  any 
part  of  the  Coasts  already  occupied  by  Spain." 

Art.  V.  provides  that  all  settlements  made  by  both 
parties  since  April,  1789,  are  to  be  open  to  the  trade  of 
both  nations. 

Article  VI.  provides  that  no  settlements  are  hereafter  to 
be  made  by  either  party  on  the  coasts  of  South  America  or 
on  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  south  of  the  settlements  of 
Spain  already  there ;  but  both  shall  be  permitted  to  land 
and  fish  there,  but  not  to  erect  any  but  "  temporary  Build- 
ings, serving  only  for  those  purposes."  !  Here  we  see  Spain, 
when  weakened  by  internal  difficulties,  not  only  limited  to  a 
jurisdiction  of  but  ten  sea  leagues  radius  around  her  exist- 
ing settlements,  but  agreeing  that  all  her  future  settlements 
shall  be  as  open  to  British  trade  as  to  her  own.  Further- 
more, she  has  to  promise  not  to  plant  any  colonies  whatever 
south  of  those  already  existing,  although  Britain  never  had 
had  any  valid  claim  to  that  region,  either  by  reason  of  dis- 
covery or  of  settlement. 

We  may  take  the  course  of  England  in  America,  as  an 
example,  though  an  exaggerated  one,  of  that  pursued  by 
the  other  powers ;  each  one  advanced  those  arguments 
which  he  thought  best  suited  his  purpose,  without  regard  to 
abstract  right ;  and  took  what  his  strength  enabled  him  to 
conquer.  Thus  France  secured  a  large  portion  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Domingo,  the  original  home  of  Spanish  settlement  in 
America.  The  Netherlands,  driven  out  of  North  America 
by  Great  Britain,  received  compensation  on  the  southern 
continent,  and  made  great  headway  in  the  Orient,  in  spite 
of  the  long-established  claims  of  Portugal ;  the  latter  country 
divided  with  Spain  the  continent  of  South  America,  in  the 

1  Martens'  "  Recueil,"  iv.,  p.  497. 
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main  according  to  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas;  although  it 
required  later  conventions  to  define  more  accurately  their 
respective  limits.  We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  intro- 
duction therewith  of  a  new  element  in  the  complication  of 
the  distribution  of  the  land.  The  resulting  treaties  of  1783 
deprived  Great  Britain  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  boundaries  so  ill  defined  that  it  cost  many  years 
of  negotiation  and  trouble  before  they  were  finally  adjusted. 
She  returned  the  Floridas  to  Spain,  and  got  a  considerable 
number  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  United  States,  received  into  the  family  of  nations, 
started  out  on  their  career  with  great  protestations  of  regard 
for  the  principles  of  justice.  Though  they  have  not  always 
been  justifiable  in  their  practices,  they  have  still  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  advancement  of  the  rules  of  practice 
toward  the  ideal  of  the  theory,  in  matters  relating  to  the 
subject  on  hand.  In  1795,  they  made  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
by  which  their  mutual  boundaries  were  more  accurately  de- 
fined. In  1810,  they  seized  Florida,  under  provocation  and 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
which  would  have  given  them  an  aggressive,  if  not  hostile 
neighbor  on  the  south  as  they  already  had  on  the  north. 
This  forcible  seizure  was  compensated  later,  1819,  by  the 
payment  of  money  to  Spain,  and  the  relinquishing  of  claims 
to  the  territory  south  of  a  line  agreed  upon,  to  which  they 
had  at  least  a  show  of  title,  as  possessors  of  French  Louisi- 
ana, which  latter  had  been  bought  outright  in  1803,  from 
France,  who  had  received  it  from  Spain,  with  limits  unde- 
fined, three  years  previous.  The  same  course  was  pursued 
in  the  trouble  which  arose  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  reference  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Although 
our  present  great  south-western  possessions  were  conquered 
in  war,  provoked  by  our  adversary,  and  so,  according  to  the 
universally  recognized  law  of  conquest,  could  have  been  re- 
tained without  further  ceremony,  the  United  States  paid  a 
fair  compensation  for  them;  and  in  1853  purchased  an 
additional  strip,  for  the  sake  of  providing  good  means  of 
communication  between  the  East  and  West. 
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The  long  discussion  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  to  our  north-west  boundary  tended  greatly  to 
determine  the  practice  in  such  cases.  We  have  seen  that 
Great  Britain  ceded  "  irrevocably  "  all  claim  to  territory  in 
America,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  rights  thus  ceded  to 
France  were  subsequently  ceded  by  her  to  Spain,  then  by 
the  latter  country  returned  to  France  "  with  the  same  extent 
as  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain  and  as  it  had  when  France 
possessed  it."  And  the  district  thus  defined  was  sold  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  had  come  to 
see  that  the  Pacific  coast  might  be  of  value  to  her,  and  had 
forced  Spain  into  the  treaty  of  1790,  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  first  settlement  of  boundary  lines  between 
Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  possessions  was  made  by  the 
aforementioned  treaty  of  1819,  which  recognized  our  title  to 
land  extending  to  the  Pacific,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
42d  parallel.  A  few  American  statesmen  were  wise  enough 
to  foresee  the  value  of  this  region  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  provide  for  its  exploration  ;  and  when  Russia  issued  an 
imperial  ukase  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1821,  claim- 
ing exclusive  jurisdiction  of  "  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
as  far  south  as  51°  north  lat.,"  and  prohibiting  "all  foreign 
vessels  from  approaching  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
shore,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,"  our  government  pro- 
tested against  it  and  that  so  successfully,  that  Russia  signed 
a  treaty  in  1824,  relinquishing  all  claims  to  American  terri- 
tory south  of  54°  40'  of  north  latitude.  England  had  also 
protested,  and  a  year  later,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Russia, 
fixing  the  same  parallel  of  54°  40'  as  east  and  west  line  be- 
tween their  respective  possessions.  The  Pacific  coast  region, 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  54°  40'  was  now 
claimed  by  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  At 
an  earlier  period  the  dispute  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  settled  by  war  ;  but  the  United  States  were  always 
opposed  to  that  means  of  forcing  an  agreement  ;  and  Great 
Britain,  having  compelled  them  to  it  twice,  had  come  to  know 
that  her  rebellious  and  now  independent  child  was  not  easy 
to  subdue.  Through  thirty  years  they  argued  and  negoti- 
ated, with  a  wealth  of  learning  and  some  venom  on  both 
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sides.  Into  this  mass  of  evidence  and  argument,  we  cannot 
here  enter ;  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  lines  of  argument  in 
judging  the  matter  now  may  be  very  much  simplified,  even 
though  the  intricacies  and  then  methods  of  diplomacy 
led  to  other  treatment.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  shown 
already  that  Great  Britain's  claim  to  that  territory  was 
certainly  no  better,  if  as  good  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  earlier  days  she  had  not  claimed  it  because  of  the 
discoveries  of  Drake,  Frobisher,  or  others,  but  rather  as 
the  natural  extension  of  her  posessions  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  As  to  any  claim  founded  on  discovery,  she  had  none 
better  than  such  as  the  United  States,  as  the  grantee  of 
both  Spain  and  France,  could  also  offer.  Allowing,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1790,  she 
had  an  equal  right  to  the  whole  territory  south  to  the  42d 
parallel,  then  so  had  the  United  States  up  to  the  parallel 
of  54°  40'  ;  and  what  was  more  just  than  to  continue  to  the 
Pacific  the  line  of  demarcation  already  established  as  far  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains?  This,  we  believe,  would  at  any  time, 
have  satisfied  the  United  States ;  but  England's  thirst  for 
territory  would  not  thus  be  quenched  ;  and  the  then  methods 
of  diplomacy  required  that  the  United  States  demand  much 
more  than  she  expected  to  receive,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
abate  from  their  demands,  to  affect  in  due  time  a  compro- 
mise. But  if  Great  Britain  could  wait,  so  could  also  the 
United  States  ;  and  time  and  patience  brought  about  in  a 
peaceful  manner  what  otherwise  might  have  cost  a  bloody 
and  disastrous  war. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  real- 
ized fact,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  European  power 
will  hereafter  attempt  to  force  a  colony  upon  any  portion  of 
the  continent ;  so  that  now  we  may  consider  the  boundary 
lines  in  America  as  fixed,  at  least  so  far  as  the  law  of  newly 
discovered  territory  is  concerned.  There  still  remains,  how- 
ever, room  for  the  application  of  such  doctrines  in  reference 
to  some  islands  of  the  sea,  and  to  certain  portions  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that 
all  disputes  are  at  an  end,  yet  the  advance,  marked  by  the 
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results  of  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1884,  is  so  great,  and  the 
standard  reached  so  high,  that  it  may  be  considered  that 
here  theory  and  practice  are  united.  No  longer  are  the 
savage  hordes  looked  upon  as  non-existent,  and  their  coun- 
try as  res  nullius.  Our  own  United  States  were  the  first  to 
recognize  officially  that  "  the  occupants  of  a  country,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  other  and  more  powerful  na- 
tions, have  the  right  to  make  the  treaties  for  its  disposal, 
and  that  private  persons  when  associated  in  such  country 
for  self-protection,  or  self-government,  may  treat  with  the 
inhabitants  for  any  purpose  that  does  not  violate  the  laws 
of  nations."  The  International  Association,  which  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  Congo  State,  was  "  in  possession  of 
treaties  made  with  over  450  independent  African  chiefs, 
whose  rights  would  be  conceded  by  all  to  have  been  indis- 
putable, since  they  held  their  lands  by  undisturbed  occupa- 
tion, by  long  ages  of  succession,  by  real  divine  right.  Of 
their  own  free  will,  without  coercion,  but  for  substantial 
considerations,  reserving  only  a  few  easy  conditions,  they 
had  transferred  their  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  ownership 
to  the  Association."  1  At  the  request  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, the  Great  Powers  of  the  world  sent  their  delegates  to 
Berlin,  who,  there  assembled,  established  a  series  of  regula- 
tions, by  which  a  line  was  drawn  round  the  vast  central  por- 
tion of  Africa,  enclosing  a  territory  that  is  to  be  free  to  all 
the  world,  to  go  and  come  and  to  trade  with  the  natives,  to 
navigate  the  great  rivers  and  to  make  settlements  there  ;  in- 
stead of  fighting  over  it,  destroying  each  other  and  the 
natives  too,  as  so  often  happened  in  the  new  world.  Fur- 
thermore, a  couple  of  rules  were  laid  down  and  accepted 
with  the  rest  by  the  Powers,  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
ceremony  to  be  observed  in  taking  possession  of  new  terri- 
tory. These  are  as  follows  :  "  Chapter  VI.  Declaration 
relative  to  the  essential  conditions  for  new  annexations  on 
the  African  Continent  to  be  considerad  effective.  Article 
XXXIV.  The  Power  which  in  future  takes  possession  of  a 
territory  on  the  coasts  of  the  African  Continent  situated 

1  H.  M.  Stanley,  "  The  Congo,"  ii.,  379. 
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outside  its  actual  possessions,  or  which,  having  none  there, 
has  first  acquired  them,  and  the  Power  which  assumes  a 
protectorate,  shall  accompany  either  act  by  a  notification 
addressed  to  the  other  powers  signatory  to  the  present  Act 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  protest  against  the  same  if  there 
exist  any  grounds  for  their  doing  so."  "Article  XXXV. 
The  Powers  signatory  to  the  present  Act  recognize  the  ob- 
ligation to  ensure  in  the  territories  occupied  by  them,  on 
the  coasts  of  the  African  Continent,  the  existence  of  an 
adequate  authority  to  enforce  respect  for  acquired  rights, 
and  for  freedom  of  trade  and  transit  wherever  stipulated." 

Herewith  is  our  task  ended.  We  have  attempted  to  show 
how,  as  the  period  of  discovery  opened,  the  Pope  assumed 
to  be,  and,  in  a  measure  at  least,  was  recognized,  as  the  ar- 
biter and  overlord  of  the  non-Christian  world  ;  that  this 
theory  was  rejected,  and  a  period  ensued  during  which  the 
nations  acted  according  to  the  barbarous  maxim  that  might 
makes  right.  In  the  meantime,  great  minds  were  active, 
formulating  a  nobler  doctrine,  which,  for  a  long  period  neg- 
lected, was  one  day  in  its  perfection,  to  bear  good  fruit 
and  lead  men  to  better  things.  The  nations  of  Europe,  in 
practice,  first  claimed  that  discovery,  with  the  formal  de- 
claration of  taking  possession,  gave  the  right  of  excluding 
the  rest  of  the  world  therefrom  for  ever.  But  that  was  not 
feasible,  and  actual  possession  was  later  recognized  as  neces- 
sary to  found  a  valid  claim ;  but  still  the  extent  of  territory 
to  which  such  possession  gave  a  right  was  not  settled.  This 
difficulty  also  was  gradually  overcome,  and  justice,  in  large 
measure  at  least,  took  the  place  of  force.  Finally,  all  the 
Great  Powers  have  united  in  forming  one  great  State  for 
the  common  weal,  dealing  justly  by  the  aborigines  and  by 
each  other,  thus  realizing  in  fact  the  dream  of  the  idealists 
for  centuries.  Was  ever  greater  encouragement  than  this 
offered  to  scientific  theorizers,  dreamers,  idealists,  if  you 
will  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  untoward  circumstances,  the  tur- 
moil, strife  and  reign  of  force  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
theory  was  broached  by  a  thoughtful,  judicious,  scientific 

1  Ibid,  ii.,  457. 
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man  of  public  affairs,  which  was  taken  up  and  improved  by 
his  successors,  as  time  and  circumstances  showed  the  actual 
needs  of  the  situation  ;  and  thus,  ever  striving  toward  the 
ideal,  by  the  light  of  practical  experience,  they  were  enabled, 
finally,  to  set  before  the  world  a  perfected  doctrine,  high  in 
its  aim  and  still  capable  of  practical  application,  whenever 
the  passions  of  men  had  so  far  been  brought  under  control, 
that  they  would  realize  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  uni- 
versal justice  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  a  paying  one. 
Can  we  then  not  accept  the  lesson  here  offered,  and  each 
one  set  up  for  himself  in  his  specialty  the  highest  ideal 
which  his  mind  is  capable  of  framing,  and  then  do  his  best 
toward  attaining  it,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  our  suc- 
cessors will  take  it  up  where  we  leave  off  and  carry  it  on- 
ward, that  some  day  men  will  see  the  good  that  is  in  it,  and 
thus  be  led  to  join  practice  to  theory,  when  the  two,  happily 
united,  will,  in  the  strength  of  their  union,  march  on  in 
triumph  to  perfection  ? 
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THE   SPIRIT  OF   HISTORICAL   RESEARCH. 

By  JAMES  SCHOULER. 

What,  let  us  ask,  is  history  ?  And  by  what  image  may 
we  present  to  the  mind  of  the  student  a  proper  conception 
of  that  department  of  study?  Emerson,  our  American 
Plato,  pictures  as  a  vast  sea  the  universal  mind  to  which  all 
other  minds  have  access.  "  Of  the  works  of  this  mind,"  he 
adds,  "  history  is  the  record."  That  idea  is  a  leading  one  of 
this  philosopher.  Man  he  considers  the  encyclopaedia,  the 
epitome  of  facts ;  the  thought,  he  observes,  is  always  prior 
to  the  fact,  and  is  wrought  out  in  human  action. 

Such  a  conception  may  suit  the  philosophic  mind ;  it 
may  commend  itself  to  men  of  thought,  as  contrasted  with 
men  of  action.  But  it  seems  to  me  too  vast  if  not  too  vague 
a  definition  for  an  appropriate  basis  to  historical  investiga- 
tion. No  one  can  project  history  upon  such  a  plan,  except 
Man's  Maker,  the  Universal  Mind  itself.  Thought  itself 
may  precede  the  fact,  but  the  two  do  not  coincide  nor  form 
a  perfect  sequence.  The  empire  of  thought  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  personal  action  ;  we  each  live  but  one  life, 
while  we  may  propose  a  hundred.  The  works  of  the  mind 
involve  all  knowledge,  all  reasoning,  all  experience.  Nor 
can  we  with  accuracy  picture  the  human  mind  as  a  tranquil 
sea  tossing  only  in  its  own  agitations,  but  rather  as  an  on- 
ward force  working  through  strong  physical  barriers.  His- 
tory, in  truth,  is  the  record  of  human  thought  in  active 
motion,  of  thought  which  is  wrought  out  into  action,  of 
events  in  their  real  and  recorded  sequence.  The  individ- 
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ual  acts  upon  his  external  surroundings;  those  surroundings 
re-act  upon  him  and  upon  his  fellows.  Men,  tribes,  nations, 
thus  acting,  mould  one  another's  career  and  are  moulded  in 
return.  History  leaves  the  whole  boundless  empire  of  un- 
fettered mental  philosophy,  of  fiction,  of  imagination.  It 
deals  with  facts  ;  it  notes  and  narrates  what  has  actually 
transpired  and  by  whose  agency ;  and  it  draws  where  it  may 
the  moral.  History,  in  short,  is  the  record  of  consecutive 
events — of  consecutive  public  events. 

This  broad  truth  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  human 
mind  (under  which  term  we  comprise  volition,  and  not  the 
intellectual  process  alone),  that  the  individual  character 
acts  upon  the  circumstances  surrounding  it,  upon  external 
nature,  upon  external  fellow-beings.  These  persons  and 
things  external  not  only  modify  and  influence  one's  at- 
tempted action,  but  modify  his  thought  and  feeling;  they 
re-act  upon  him,  form  and  influence  his  character,  his  des- 
tiny. This  makes  human  history,  and  it  makes  the  forecast 
of  that  history  forever  uncertain. 

The  picture,  then,  that  we  should  prefer  to  present  to  the 
imagination  is  not  of  one  vast  universal  mind,  calmly  germi- 
nating, fermenting,  conceiving ;  not  of  one  mind  at  equi- 
librium, having  various  inlets — but  of  a  torrent  in  motion. 
They  did  wisely  and  naturally  who  mapped  out  for  us  a 
stream  of  history  flowing  onward,  and  widening  and  branch- 
ing in  its  flow.  Downward  and  onward,  this  impetuous  tor- 
rent of  human  life  obeys  its  own  law  of  gravitation.  It 
advances  like  a  river,  with  its  feeders  or  its  deltas  :  or  like 
the  march  of  an  immense  army,  now  re-enforced,  now 
dividing  into  columns,  now  re-uniting, — but  going  forever 
on  and  never  backward.  Let  us  reject,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  an  a  priori  history  and  whatever  conception  conjures  up 
a  human  mind  planning  history  in  advance  arid  then  exe- 
cuting it.  Buckle  was  oppressed  to  death  by  the  burden  of 
such  an  idea  as  that  of  reducing  the  whole  history  of  this 
world's  civilization  to  a  law  of  natural  selection.  There  is 
no  rigid  scientific  development  to  the  human  race.  The 
particle  of  divine  essence  which  is  in  man  formulates,  creates, 
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compels  to  its  will,  changes  because  of  its  desire  for  change  ; 
though,  after  all,  it  bends  to  the  laws  of  natural  necessity. 
The  man  of  genius  may  invent ;  he  may  construct  a  won- 
derful motive  engine  which  propels  by  steam  or  electricity ; 
yet  he  may  be  battered  to  pieces  by  this  same  machine,  if 
ignorant  or  careless  of  some  latent  physical  cause.  We 
speak,  too,  of  prophecy ;  but  prophecy  is  vague.  "  West- 
ward," says  Bishop  Berkeley,  "  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  way;"  and  he  looked  through  the  vista  of  a  century. 
But  who,  of  all  our  statesmen  and  philanthropists  who 
flourished  forty  years  ago — and  wise  and  great,  indeed, 
were  many  of  them  —  foretold  with  accuracy  how  and 
through  what  agencies  the  problem  of  American  slavery, 
which  they  so  earnestly  discussed,  would  reach  its  historical 
solution  ? 

To  take,  then,  our  simile  of  the  onward  torrent  from  distant 
sources,  or  the  army  advancing  from  afar.  Observe  how  ab- 
sorbed was  ancient  history  with  the  larger  streams  fed  by  hid- 
den fountains ;  how  its  narrative  was  confined  to  the  great 
leaders  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  But  in  modern 
history  each  individual  has  his  relative  place  ;  and  looking  as 
through  a  microscope  we  see  an  intricate  network  of  rills 
from  which  the  full  stream  is  supplied.  In  this  consists  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  life,  ancient  and 
modern  history.  Simplicity  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
primitive  age  ;  complexity  is  that  of  our  present  civilized  and 
widely  multiplied  society.  The  ancient  force  was  the  force 
of  the  pre-eminent  leader — of  the  king,  the  warrior-chief ;  but 
the  modern  force  is  that  rather  of  combined  mankind — of 
the  majority.  Individuals  were  formerly  absorbed  under 
the  domination  of  a  single  controlling  will,  but  now  they 
are  blended  or  subdued  by  the  co-operation  of  wills,  among 
which  the  greatest  or  pre-eminent  is  hard  to  discover.  The 
course  of  history  all  the  while  is  consecutive,  knowing  no 
cessation.  There  is  a  present,  a  past,  and  a  future  ;  but  the 
present  soon  becomes  the  past,  the  future  takes  its  turn  as 
the  present.  And,  after  all,  the  only  clear  law  of  history  is 
that  of  motion  incessantly  onward. 
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As  students  of  history,  we  next  seek  a  subject  and  a  point 
of  view.  Look,  then,  upon  this  vast  chart  of  the  world's 
progress.  Retrace  its  course,  if  you  will,  and  choose  where 
you  shall  explore.  Do  not  choose  at  random,  but  with  this 
great  universal  record  to  guide  you  as  a  chart ;  as  a  chart 
capable,  indeed,  of  correction,  but  in  the  main  correct  enough 
to  serve  the  navigator.  Having  thus  chosen,  circumscribe 
your  work  ;  confine  your  exploration  to  a  particular  coun- 
try, to  a  particular  period,  say  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ;  let  your  scrutiny  be  close,  and  discover  what 
you  may  to  render  the  great  chart  fuller  and  more  accurate 
than  [hitherto.  If  ^universal  ^history  be  your  subject,  you 
will  not  go  far  beyond  tracing  the  bold  headlands,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  small  compass  of  work,  you  may  con- 
tribute much  information  of  genuine  value  to  your  age. 
Explore  from  some  starting-point ;  you  can  descend  upon  it 
like  a  hawk.  You  may  require  some  time  to  study  its  vicin- 
ity, to  look  back  and  consider  what  brought  the  stream  to 
this  point.  But  your  main  investigation  will  be  not  by 
exploring  to  a  source,  but  by  following  the  stream  in  its 
onward  and  downward  current.  In  the  present  age  one 
must  be  ignorant  of  much  if  he  would  be  proficient  in 
something. 

Our  chart  of  history  opens  like  an  atlas ;  it  presents  page 
after  page  of  equal  size,  but  with  a  lessening  area  for  the 
sake  of  an  increasing  scale.  One  page  exhibits  a  hemisphere, 
another  a  continent,  another  a  nation  ;  others,  in  turn,  the 
state,  the  county,  the  municipal  unit.  From  a  world  we 
may  thus  reduce  the  focus,  until  we  have  mapped  within  the 
same  spaces  a  town  or  city,  or  even  a  single  house ;  from  a 
population  of  millions  we  may  come  down  to  a  tribe,  a  fam- 
ily, or  even  (as  in  a  biography)  to  a  single  individual,  and  we 
retrace  the  human  course  accordingly.  Or  we  may  trace 
backwards,  as  the  genealogist  does,  in  an  order  reverse  to 
biography  or  general  history.  As  we  have  projected,  so  we 
work,  we  investigate.  In  such  an  atlas  as  I  am  describing, 
how  different  appear  both  civil  and  physical  configurations 
at  different  epochs.  Compare,  for  instance,  a  map  of  the 
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United  States  of  our  latest  date  with  earlier  ones  in  succes- 
sion from  1787.  Not  only  in  national  names  and  boundaries 
do  they  differ,  not  only  in  the  obscure  or  erroneous  delinea- 
tion of  lakes  and  rivers  in  unexplored  regions,  but  in  that 
dotting  of  towns  and  cities,  that  marking  of  county  divisions, 
which  positively  indicates  the  advance  of  a  settled  population 
and  settled  state  governments.  Maps  of  different  epochs 
like  these,  where  they  exist,  are  part  of  a  permanent 
historical  record. 

Involved  [in  the  study  of  any  civilization  is  the  study 
of  its  religion,  of  its  literature,  of  its  political  and  military 
movements,  of  the  appliances  of  science,  of  the  changes  and 
development  of  trade,  commerce,  and  industries.  Each  of 
these  influences  may  be  traced  apart,  or  their  combined 
influence  may  be  shown  'upon  the  course  of  some  great 
people.  In  this  present  enlightened  age,  nations  intersect 
one  another  more  and  more  in  their  interests,  and  you  may 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  whole  civilized  world  through  the  daily 
press.  How  different  the  task  of  preparing  such  a  history 
as  the  nineteenth  century  requires,  from  that  of  ancient 
Athens,  of  China,  of  mediaeval  Britain,  of  early  America. 
But  in  all  tasks  unity  and  selection  should  be  the  aim,  and 
above  all  circumscription.  One  must  measure  out  his  work 
with  exactness,  make  careful  estimates,  and  work  the  huge 
materials  into  place,  besides  using  his  pencil  with  the  dignity 
and  grace  of  an  artist.  In  a  word,  he  should  be  an  architect. 
It  is  because  of  this  union  of  the  ideal  and  practical  that 
Michael  Angelo  deserves  the  first  place  among  men  distin- 
guished in  the  fine  arts.  And  for  this  reason,  too,  we  may 
well  rank  Gibbon  as  the  foremost  among  historians ;  as 
greater,  indeed,  than  Thucydides,  Sallust,  or  any  other 
of  those  classical  writers  who  have  so  long  been  held  up  for 
modern  reverence.  And  this  is  because,  with  skill  equally 
or  nearly  as  great  as  theirs,  he  conceived  and  wrought  out  a 
task  far  more  difficult.  In  historical  narrative  the  greatest 
triumph  consists  in  tracing  out  and  delineating  with  color 
and  accuracy  a  variety  of  intricate  influences  which  con- 
tribute to  the  main  result.  And  who  has  done  this  so  well 
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as  the  author  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  that  greatest  of  all  historical  themes,  that  most 
impressive  and  momentous  of  all  human  events?  Seethe 
hand  of  the  master  unfolding  the  long  train  of  emperors  and 
potentates ;  painting  the  revolt  and  irruption  of  distant 
nations,  of  remote  tribes  ;  gathering  upon  his  canvas  the 
Greeks,  the  Scythians,  the  Arabs,  Mohammed  and  his 
followers,  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Goths 
and  northern  barbarians  who  were  destined  to  shape  the 
civilization  of  modern  Europe ;  leading  his  readers  with 
stately  tread  through  the  whole  grand  pathway  down  which 
the  highest  type  of  a  pagan  civilization  sank  slowly  into  the 
shades  and  dissolution  of  the  dark  ages.  I  will  not  deny 
that  Gibbon  had  faults  as  a  historian  ;  that  his  stately  pomp 
might  become  wearisome  ;  that  he  partook  somewhat  of  the 
French  sensuousness  and  skepticism  which  surrounded  him 
as  he  labored.  But  of  his  profound  scholarship  and  artistic 
skill  there  can  be  no  question.  Contrast  with  a  task  like  his 
the  simple  narrative  of  some  brief  strife  under  a  few  heroes 
or  a  single  man — like  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  or 
Jugurthine  war,  or  like  that  of  the  Cortes  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico, which  our  own  Prescott  has  so  admirably  described — 
and  see  how  immense  is  the  difference.  Yet  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  disparage  these  other  writers  with  simpler 
subjects.  They  have  instructed  and  interested  posterity 
and  their  own  times  ;  their  fame  is  deservedly  lasting ;  there 
is  room  in  historical  literature  for  them  and  for  all.  And 
our  Anglo-Saxon  appears  to  be,  of  all  historical  explorers, 
the  best  adapted  to  portray  the  manners  and  events  of 
foreign  nations  and  distant  times.  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon  wrote  each  of  his  own  country  alone;  and  so  did 
Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus.  But  Gibbon  perfected  himself  in 
a  foreign  literature  and  tongue,  so  as  to  write  of  other 
lands ;  and  so,  too,  did  our  Prescott  and  Motley. 

Here  let  us  observe  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  graphic, 
to  interest  and  attract  the  reader,  when  one's  story  has 
simple  unity  and  relates  to  personal  exploit.  Biography,  or 
the  study  of  individual  leaders,  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
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narratives  which  are  most  widely  read  and  most  popular  ; 
in  the  Bible,  for  instance,  in  Homer,  in  the  wars  of  Alex- 
ander, Caesar  or  Napoleon.  Biography  excites  interest  be- 
cause it  develops,  as  in  the  reader's  own  experience,  the 
growth  of  a  certain  individual  life  to  which  all  other  lives 
bear  but  an  incidental  relation  ;  and  for  this  reason,  too, 
biography  is  partial.  The  modern  temperament,  however, 
leads  us  to  investigate,  besides,  the  growth  of  the  people 
who  were  ruled,  the  development  of  their  laws,  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions.  In  either  case  the  interest  that 
moves  the  reader  is  human.  That  military  and  political 
course  of  a  community  with  which  history  is  chiefly  en- 
grossed moves  far  differently,  to  be  sure,  under  an  absolute 
monarch  than  in  a  democracy ;  in  the  former  case  foibles 
and  caprice  are  those  of  a  person,  in  the  latter  they  are 
those  of  a  whole  people.  Yet  we  observe  in  all  but  the 
ruder  ages  of  mankind  the  refining  influence  upon  rulers 
which  is  exerted  by  philosophy,  by  religion,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  Note  this,  for  example,  under  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, of  Pericles,  of  Alexander,  of  Constantine  ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  lasting  regret  to  posterity  that  out  of  epochs  like  theirs 
so  little  is  left  on  record  concerning  the  daily  lives  and 
habits  of  the  people  they  governed.  That  must  be  a  rigid 
tyranny,  indeed,  whose  government  has  not  recognized  to 
some  extent  the  strong  though  insensible  force  of  popular 
customs.  Custom  constantly  crystallizes  into  laws,  which 
the  legislature,  the  court,  or  the  monarch  stamps  with 
authority;  and  thus  are  local  institutions  pruned  and  trained 
like  the  grape-vine  on  a  trellis.  We  find  in  the  most  primi- 
tive society  wills  and  the  transmission  of  property  recog- 
nized ;  buying  and  selling ;  trade  and  commerce  (whence 
come  revenue  and  personal  prosperity) ;  marriage  and  the 
seclusion,  greater  or  less,  of  the  family  circle.  How  seldom 
has  the  reader  associated  all  these  with  the  wealth  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
Croesus  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  unless  the  subjects  of 
monarchs  like  these  had  pursued  their  private  business  suc- 
cessfully, amassed  fortunes  of  their  own,  brought  up  families, 
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and  increased  in  numbers,  the  monarch  could  not  have  been 
arrayed  with  such  luxury ;  for  royal  revenues  come  from 
taxation,  and  the  richest  kings  and  nobles  take  but  a  per- 
centage from  the  general  wealth.  The  customs  of  one 
nation  are  borrowed  by  others;  Moses,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
among  the  great  lawgivers,  framed  codes  each  for  his  own 
people  after  observing  the  institutions  of  other  and  older 
countries,  and  considering  how  best  to  adapt  them.  Gov- 
ernment has  rightly  been  likened  to  a  coat  which  is  cut 
differently  to  fit  each  figure,  each  nation  ;  and,  more  than 
this,  the  garb  itself  may  differ  in  pattern,  since  the  object  is 
to  clothe  different  communities  appropriately  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  each.  We  shall  continue  to  regret,  then,  that 
the  ancient  writers  have  left  us  so  little  real  illustration  con- 
cerning the  habits  of  these  earlier  peoples — how  they  worked 
and  sported,  and  what  was  their  intercourse  and  mode  of 
life.  Research  in  archaeology  may  yet  supply  such  informa- 
tion in  a  measure ;  and  of  the  institutions,  the  embodied 
customs,  we  have,  fortunately,  some  important  remains. 
No  contribution  survives,  more  valuable  to  this  end,  than 
the  books  of  Roman  jurisprudence  which  were  compiled 
under  Justinian.  Though  one  of  the  lesser  rulers  of  that 
once  illustrious  empire,  he  has  left  a  fame  for  modern  times 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  Julius  or  Augustus  Caesar ; 
and  this  is  because  he  brought  into  permanent  and  enduring 
form  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  all  succeeding  ages 
the  wisest  laws,  the  best  epitome  of  human  experience,  the 
broadest  embodiment  of  ;customs,  which  ever  regulated 
ancient  society  in  the  mutual  dealings  of  man  and  man. 

As  for  the  progress  of  our  modern  society  which  emerges 
from  the  mediaeval  age  succeeding  the  Roman  collapse,  its 
advance  in  knowledge  and  the  arts,  in  the  successive  changes 
of  manners  and  pursuits,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  gathered 
and  exposed  to  view  for  illustration ;  though  with  respect  to 
England  we  owe  much  to  Macaulay  for  setting  an  example 
of  investigation  upon  that  broader  line  which  Niebuhr  and 
others  of  his  school  had  initiated  for  Roman  history.  And 
Macaulay  achieved  the  additional  triumph  of  making  such 
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investigation  attractive.  Statutes  and  judicial  reports  (to 
quote  Daniel  Webster)  are  overflowing  fountains  of  know- 
ledge respecting  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  society, 
from  feudalism  down  to  the  full  splendor  of  the  commercial 
age.  And  from  the  modern  invention  of  printing,  let  us  add, 
and  particularly  since  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
modern  press,  we  find  (with  all  the  faults  of  fecundity  and 
fallibility  which  are  peculiar  to  journalism)  a  picture  of  the 
world's  daily  life  set  forth  which  far  surpasses  in  its  vivid 
and  continuous  delineation  any  collection  of  ancient  records. 
Our  modern  newspaper  may  pander  for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  it 
may  avow  no  higher  aim  in  affairs  than  to  please  a  paying 
constituency ;  and  yet,  for  better  or  worse,  it  wields  and  will 
continue  to  wield  an  immense  power.  The  reporter  may  be 
brazen-faced,  inclined  to  scandalous  gossip  and  ribaldry ; 
the  news  may  be  spread  forth  disjointed,  founded  on  false 
rumor,  requiring  correction  ;  editorial  comments  may  be 
willfully  partisan,  or  thundered  from  the  Olympus  height 
of  a  safe  circulation  ;  but  even  at  its  worst,  so  long  as  it  is 
duly  curbed  by  the  laws  of  libel  so  essential  for  the  citizen's 
protection,  what  with  advertisements,  business  news,  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  topics,  the  description  of  passing  events, 
and  the  transient  impression  made  by  them,  our  newspaper 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  modern  society;  while  at  its  best, 
journalism  sits  in  her  chariot,  pencil  in  hand,  like  that  marble 
muse  herself  in  our  national  capitol,  over  the  timepiece  of 
the  age.  The  newspaper's  truest  revelation  is  that  uncon- 
scious one  of  the  passions  and  prejudice  of  the  times,  and  of 
that  cast  of  popular  thought  under  which  events  were  born ; 
it  preserves  imperishable  the  fashion  prevailing,  for  posterity 
to  look  upon  with  reverence  or  a  smile.  But  in  the  present 
age  the  journalist  should  beware  how  he  presents  his  col- 
umns to  bear  the  double  weight  of  universal  advertiser  and 
universal  purveyor  of  knowledge,  lest  he  make  a  chaos  of 
the  whole.  As  in  the  former  centuries  records  were  scanty, 
so  in  the  century  to  come  they  will  be  found  superabundant, 
unless  fire  or  deluge  diminish  them.  Pregnant  facts,  such  as 
in  the  past  we  search  for  in  vain,  lie  buried  under  prevalent 
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methods,  in  bushel-heaps  of  worthless  assertion.  To  know 
the  old  era,  you  must  search  with  a  lantern ;  to  know  the 
new  era,  you  must  winnow. 

Research  is  a  fitting  word  to  apply  in  historical  studies ; 
for  by  this  word  we  import  that  one  is  not  content  to  skim 
the  surface  of  past  events,  but  prefers  to  probe,  to  investi- 
gate, to  turn  the  soil  for  himself.  It  is  original  exploration 
which  makes  such  studies  attractive  and  stimulating.  We 
walk  the  streets  of  buried  cities  and  roam  through  the  de- 
serted houses,  once  instinct  with  life,  piercing  the  lava-crust 
of  careless  centuries  ;  we  place  our  hearts  and  minds,  richer 
by  accumulated  experience,  close  to  the  passions  and  in- 
tellects of  an  earlier  age ;  and  we  listen  to  the  heart-beat  of 
a  race  of  mankind  who  reached  forward,  as  our  own  race  is 
reaching  and  as  all  races  reach  in  turn,  to  catch  the  omens 
of  a  far-off  destiny.  The  grand  results  and  the  grand  lessons 
of  human  life  are  ours  in  the  retrospect,  and  in  the  retro- 
spect alone.  And  while  retracing  thus  the  foot-prints  of  the 
past,  we  shall  do  well  if  we  deduce  the  right  moral;  if  we 
judge  of  human  actions  dispassionately  and  as  befits  scholars 
of  riper  times  and  a  broader  revelation  ;  if  we  keep  under 
due  constraint  that  laudable  but  dangerous  passion  for  new 
discovery,  so  as  neither  to  revive  buried  calumnies  nor  to 
weigh  evidence  with  a  perverted  bias  to  novelty.  Let  our 
judgment  give  full  force  to  the  presumption  that  the  long- 
settled  opinion  is  the  true  one,  and  let  our  spirit  of  research 
be  imbued  at  all  times  with  the  fearless  purpose  to  know  and 
to  promulgate  the  truth. 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

By  DR.  FREEMAN  SNOW,  Harvard  University. 

• 

Democracy,  says 'Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  the  "most  difficult 
kind  of  government,"  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  absolute 
monarchy  should  be  the  easiest.  Neither  of  these  state- 
ments is  true  universally.  There  are  doubtless  countries 
in  which  democracy  would  be  out  of  the  question,  as  there 
are  others  in  which  absolute  monarchy  would  be  not  only 
difficult  but  quite  impossible.  Yet  theorists  continue  to 
discuss  the  question  as  if  it  were  possible  to  choose  any  form 
of  government  at  will.  Such  writers,  for  instance,  as  Mr. 
Mallock  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  would  seem  to  imply  that  a 
monarchy  could  be  established  in  the  United  States  ;  or 
that  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  or  the  English  Reform 
Act  of  1832  could  have  been  prevented. 

Whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  democracy,  it  must 
nevertheless,  be  accepted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  It  may  be 
a  question  whether  the  present  tendency  towards  democracy 
is  an  accident,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  believed,  or  that  it  is  the 
natural  development  of  progressive  civilization.  There  is, 
speaking  historically,  good  ground  for  believing  that  when- 
ever the  mass  of  the  people  of  a  state  acquire  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence,  they  will  invariably  attempt  to  make 
their  will  felt  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  state  ;  and  though 
for  a  time  repressed  by  military  despotism,  this  must  pre- 
vail in  the  end.  Then  the  question  will  arise,  not  whether 
the  people  ought  to  rule — the  power  is  in  their  hands — but 
in  what  way  they  may  rule  so  as  best  to  secure  the  great 
ends  of  government — the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the 
stability  and  permanency  of  the  state.  As  pure  democracy  is 
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impossible  in  states  of  large  area,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  people  to  express  their  will  through  representatives  ; 
and  they  may  do  so  in  very  different  ways.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  for  this  purpose  two  important  methods  on 
trial,  namely,  the  American  and  the  English  systems  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  English  system,  the  government  of  the  state, 
in  all  its  breadth  and  details  from  foundation  up,  is  entrusted 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  to  be  changed  or  modified  at 
pleasure.  In  the  American  system,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
limit  is  set  to  the  power  of  the  majority  by  establishing 
certain  fundamental  laws  which  can  be  changed  only  by  a 
more  general  assent  of  the  people,  and  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation. 

"  Philosophers,"  says  Professor  Bryce,  "  have  long  since 
perceived  that  the  same  tendencies  to  a  wanton  abuse  of 
power  which  exists  in  a  despot  or  a  ruling  oligarchy,  may 
be  expected  in  a  democracy  from  the  ruling  majority,  be- 
cause they  are  tendencies  incidental  to  human  nature." 
Probably  the  greatest  danger  to  popular  institutions,  in  the 
present  state  of  civilization,  is  the  unchecked  rule  of  the 
majority.  Even  your  thorough-going  philanthropist,  in  be- 
half of  his  one  idea,  is  often  as  intolerant  of  opposition  and 
as  ready  to  resort  to  tyranical  methods  to  suppress  it,  as  are 
those  who  act  in  behalf  of  selfish  interests  or  merely  for  lust 
of  power.  Indeed,  it  is  not  infrequent  that  we  see  these 
classes  working  together.  The  majority  having  once  made 
use  of  illegal  means  in  order  to  keep  its  power,  will  be  led 
further  and  further  on  the  path  of  despotism,  till,  unless 
checks  be  found,  the  government  is  popular  but  in  name. 
Every  close  observer  of  American  institutions  will  agree  with 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  "  that  the  short  history  of  the  United 
States  has  established  one  momentous  negative  conclusion. 
When  a  democracy  governs,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  unsettled 
any  important  question  concerning  the  exercise  of  public 
powers." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  im- 
pressed with  the  dangers  of  majority  rule,  devised  a  system 
by  which  the  fundamental  laws  regulating  the  relations  of 
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the  central  government  and  the  states,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  to  a  large  extent,  are  placed  beyond 
the  control  of  a  mere  majority  of  the  legislature  or  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  case  where,  as  Webster  said,  "  the  people 
limit  themselves.  They  set  bounds  to  their  own  power. 
They  have  chosen  to  secure  the  institutions  which  they 
establish  against  the  sudden  impulses  of  mere  majorities." 

The  English  system  of  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  the  absolute  control  of 
the  most  fundamental  as  well  as  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
state.  As  Mr.  Dicey  says  :  "  Neither  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Scotland  nor  the  Dentists'  Act,  1878,  has  more  claim 
than  the  other  to  be  considered  a  supreme  law.  Each  em- 
bodies the  will  of  the  sovereign  legislative  power  ;  each  can 
be  legally  altered  or  repealed  by  Parliament."  The  English 
constitution  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  slow  development 
under  peculiar  conditions — conditions  which  have  not  ex- 
isted elsewhere.  It  has  acquired  its  present  form  under  the 
influence  of  royal  prerogatives,  modified  by  the  action  of  a 
powerful  aristocracy  ;  and  it  appears,  indeed,  to  be  admira- 
bly adapted  to  an  aristocratic  government.  But  it  has 
recently  been  brought  face  to  face,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  possibility  of  the  rule  of  the  people — the  masses,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  wealth. 
And  the  question  which  is  occupying  the  minds  of  many 
thinking  Englishmen  is,  whether  parliamentary  government 
will,  under  the  new  conditions,  continue  to  bear  the  strain 
of  an  unrestricted  majority  rule.  "  Englishmen  of  all 
classes,"  says  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey,  "  are  becoming  aware  that 
whether  for  bad  or  good,  the  English  constitution  is  being 
rapidly  developed  in  a  democratic  direction,  and  English- 
men have,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  at  last 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shows  the  actual  working  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  rising  flood  of  democracy  may  best  be  guided  into 
safe  channels."  And  again  :  "  The  American  Republic  af- 
fords the  best  example  of  a  conservative  democracy."  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  who  was  the  pioneer  on  so  many  lines  of  legal 
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thought,  was  not  less  so  in  this  field.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  pointed  out  to  Englishmen  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies of  their  government.  "  We  are  drifting,"  he  said, 
"  towards  a  type  of  government  associated  with  terrible 
events— a  single  assembly,  armed  with  full  powers  over  the 
constitution,  which  it  may  exercise  at  pleasure.  It  will  be 
a  theoretically  all-powerful  convention,  governed  by  a  practi- 
cally all-powerful  secret  committee  of  public  safety."  He 
hoped  that  England  would  borrow  a  few  of  the  American 
securities  against  surprise  and  irreflection  in  constitutional 
legislation,  and  express  them  with  something  like  the  Ameri- 
can precision. 

Mr.  Bagehot,  who  has  exercised  so  marked  an  influence 
upon  American  students  of  government,  did  not  believe  in 
democracy — certainly  not  as  understood  in  the  United 
States  ;  that  is,  a  government  by  the  people.  He  nowhere 
rises  above  the  Whig  doctrine  of  Burke  :  a  government  for 
the  people,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  a  "  select  few."  In 
other  words,  the  doctrine  of  government  by  a  "  benevolent 
aristocracy,"  which  John  Morley  aptly  characterizes  as  "  the 
theory  of  the  good  despot  in  another  shape  and  with  a  new 
face."  "  Cabinet  government,"  says  Mr.  Bagehot,  "  is  only 
possible  in  what  I  may  venture  to  call  deferential  nations, — 
nations  in  which  the  numerous  unwise  part  wishes  to  be 
ruled  by  the  less  numerous  wise  part  .  .  .  and  England  is 
the  type  of  deferential  nations."  "  In  a  community  of  re- 
spectful poor  you  may  have,"  he  says,  "  much  better  gov- 
ernment than  in  one  in  which  '  every  man  thinks  he  is  as 
good  as  every  other/  '  Mr.  Bagehot  had  no  faith  in  the 
masses.  "  As  a  theoretical  writer,"  he  continues,  "  I  can 
venture  to  say,  what  no  elected  member  of  Parliament,  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  can  venture  to  say,  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly afraid  of  the  ignorant  multitude  of  the  new  constitu- 
ency (that  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867).  I  wish  to  have  as 
great  and  compact  a  power  as  possible  to  resist  it."  And 
this  power  he  finds  in  the  "  theatrical  show  of  society." 
"  Courts  and  aristocracies  have  the  great  quality  which  rules 
the  multitude,  though  philosophers  see  nothing  in  it."  And 
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again:  "  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  they  (the 
masses)  are  influenced  by  rank  and  wealth." 

This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  hopeful  view  of  the  English 
constitution.  But  is  not  the  fancied  continuance  of  the  def- 
erence of  the  multitude  for  rank  and  wealth  a  slender 
thread  upon  which  to  hang  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  ? 
Mr.  Bagehot,  and  apparently  Mr.  Bryce,  would  seem  to  be- 
lieve, or  to  hope,  that  the  mass  of  Englishmen  will  always 
remain  in  a  state  of  respectful  ignorance,  merely  indicating 
now  and  then  which  of  the  best  and  wisest  statesmen  of 
England  they  wish  to  have  as  rulers.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  is  not  a  picture  of  democracy.  It  is  rather  aristoc- 
racy concealed  under  the  forms  of  democracy,  much  as  the 
Empire  of  Augustus  was  concealed  under  the  forms  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  If  these  are  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  successful  working  of  cabinet  government,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  it  could  not  succeed  in  the  United  States, 
where  no  such  conditions  exist. 

But  even  Mr.  Bagehot,  with  all  his  optimism,  was  haunted 
by  a  different  vision.  "  A  deferential  country,"  he  says, 
"  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  ignorant,  is  therefore 
in  a  state  of  what  is  called  in  mechanics,  unstable  equili- 
brium. If  the  equilibrium  is  once  disturbed,  there  is  no 
tendency  to  return  to  it,  but  rather  to  depart  from  it.  ... 
In  communities  where  the  masses  are  ignorant  but  respect- 
ful, if  you  once  permit  the  ignorant  to  begin  to  rule  you 
may  bid  farewell  to  deference  for  ever.  Their  demagogues 
will  inculcate,  their  newspapers  will  recount,  that  the  rule  of 
the  existing  dynasty  (the  people)  is  better  than  that  of  the 
fallen  dynasty  (the  aristocracy)." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  aristocracy  has  always 
governed  in  the  interests  of  the  masses.  In  fact  has  it  not 
generally  resisted  popular  reforms  until  revolution  was  the 
only  alternative  ?  Does  not  John  Morley's  statement  apply 
to  it :  "  That  every  system  of  government  which  rests  upon 
the  capacity  of  a  very  small  number  and  closely  recruited 
body,  is  sure  in  time  to  become  a  monstrous  burden  to  the 
community  in  which  it  prevails,  and  to  find  itself  confronted 
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with  popular  revolution  in  a  more  or  less  violent  form."  ? 
The  English  aristocracy  has  shown  wisdom  in  yielding  in 
time  to  the  pressure  of  the  masses,  yet,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  con- 
fesses, they  now  stand  in  fear  of  those  very  masses  to  whom 
they  have  been  forced  to  grant  universal  suffrage.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet ;  where  will  a  limit  to  this  yielding  to  popular 
demands  be  found  ?  In  face  of  the  rising  storm  there  is  no 
holding-ground  for  the  anchor.  Mr.  Bryce  admits  that  the 
United  States  have  safeguards  against  demagogism  which 
England,  France  and  Italy  do  not  possess. 

But  something  more  than  mere  checks  upon  the  power 
of  the  majority  is  essential  to  the  successful  working  of 
popular  government ;  there  must  be  in  the  people  a  ca- 
pacity for  self-government.  And  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two  systems  under  consideration 
is  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  people  take  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the  respective  governments.  This  question 
involves  the  relative  merits  of  so-called  congressional  and 
cabinet  or  parliamentary  government,  the  chief  distinction  in 
form  consisting  in  the  union  or  the  separation  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  powers.  In  the  American  system  it 
is  assumed  that  these  functions  of  government  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  natures,  and  require  in  their  exercise  different 
methods.  Legislation  calls  for  deliberation  and  discussion 
in  which  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the  country  is  repre- 
sented ;  and  therefore  "  it  shows  the  necessity,"  says  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  "  of  a  free,  full,  and  perfect  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  body  entrusted  with  the  legislative  power." 
But  how  can  these  ends  be  attained  if  the  legislative  body 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  executive  power, 
which  exercises  an  authority  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of 
mere  legislators?  In  a  popular  government  legislation 
should  be,  within  the  powers  of  the  legislators,  free  from 
extrinsic  authority  or  restraint. 

Administration  is  of  a  different  order.  "  In  the  execution 
of  the  laws,"  says  Kent,  "  no  discretion  is  submitted  to  the 
executive  officer.  It  is  not  for  him  to  deliberate  and  decide 
upon  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  the  laws."  Here 
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authority  and  discipline  is  proper  and  necessary ;  to  obtain 
efficiency,  the  responsibility  of  administration  should  be 
concentrated  as  much  as  possible.  In  absolute  monarchies 
the  power  to  make  laws  and  to  execute  them  resides  in  the 
same  person.  What  is  distinctive  of  democracy  is,  that  the 
people  make  laws  for  their  own  government,  and  the  execu- 
tive is  merely  the  servant  of  the  people  to  carry  out  their 
will  as  expressed  in  the  laws.  To  just  the  extent  that  you 
take  legislation  from  the  control  of  the  people  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  executive,  though  that  executive 
be  nominally  dependent  upon  the  people,  to  that  extent 
do  you  depart  from  the  principles  of  popular  government 
and  approach  those  of  personal  government  or  absolute 
monarchy.  "  Unitarianism,"  says  Mr.  Dicey,  "  means  the 
concentration  of  the  strength  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
one  visible  sovereign  power,  be  that  power  parliament  or 
Czar." 

Considered  as  a  mere  mechanical  arrangement  for  passing 
laws  and  executing  them  with  the  least  friction  and  delay, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  which  unites  all  the 
active  political  powers  of  government  in  one  man  or  one 
body  of  men  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  system  in 
which  these  powers  are  separated,  and  act  independently  of 
each  other.  Indeed  we  are  ready  to  admit  to  a  very  large 
degree  the  force  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Bagehot  and  others 
upon  the  American  government  in  these  respects.  If  this 
were  all  that  government  meant,  there  would  perhaps  be 
hardly  ground  for  discussion.  But  popular  government 
means  much  more  than  this.  If  it  is  to  act  in  the  interests 
of  all  classes  and  at  the  same  time  gain  stability  and  perma- 
nency, the  people  should  feel  that  the  government  is  in 
them  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  it ;  and  further,  they 
must  possess  the  capacity  to  govern.  Can  these  ends  be 
attained  if  the  people  put  off  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment upon  a  few  leaders  ? 

To  take  a  concrete  case,  how  does  cabinet  government 
work  in  England  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  government  by 
party — and  in  a  sense  very  different  from  the  application  of 
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that  term  in  the  United  States.  The  government  of  the 
day — that  is  to  say,  the  ministry — depends  for  its  very 
existence  on  its  maintaining  control  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
it  frequently  happens  in  governments  of  this  kind  that  a 
small  third  party  holds  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
other  two,  and  is  able,  by  voting  with  the  one  or  the  other,  to 
make  and  unmake  ministries  at  will.  When  this  happens, 
cabinet  government  is  the  most  unstable  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  exists.  The  present  French  Republic  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  as  well  of  forcing  the  division 
of  the  people  into  two  parties  as  of  carrying  on  cabinet 
government  in  the  absence  of  a  compact  party  majority. 
The  assertion,  too,  that  this  system  will  always  bring  to  the 
front  the  ablest  men  of  the  country  has  here  proved  illusive; 
the  greatest  leaders,  who  have  distinct  policies  to  propose, 
have  had  to  give  place  to  smaller  men  who  are  willing  to 
follow  instead  of  leading.  The  best  statesmen  of  France 
can  no  longer  afford  to  enter  the  cabinet ;  it  has  become 
the  grave  of  great  reputations.  The  small  third  party  led 
by  Mr.  Parnell  a  few  years  ago  demonstrated  the  weakness 
of  the  system  in  its  great  stronghold — the  home  of  its 
birth.  Under  such  conditions,  what  independence  or  ef- 
ficiency can  a  ministry  have  ?  To  keep  their  place,  they 
must,  says  Mr.  Syme,  "  steer  their  tortuous  course  among 
the  party  factions,  depending  for  success  upon  combina- 
tions, compromises,  promises,  and  every  kind  of  political 
strategy." 

But  cabinet  government  is  not  only  government  by  party, 
it  is  government  by  one  or  a  few  leaders  of  the  dominant 
party.  "The  principle  of  parliament,"  says  Mr.  Bagehot, 
"  is  obedience  to  leaders.  The  majority  of  parliament  obey 
certain  leaders ;  what  those  leaders  propose,  they  support ; 
what  those  leaders  reject,  they  reject.  Change  your  leader 
if  you  will ;  take  another  if  you  will,  but  obey  number  one 
while  you  serve  number  one,  and  obey  number  two  when 
you  have  gone  over  to  number  two.  The  penalty  of  not 
doing  so  is  the  penalty  of  impotence."  Mr.  Bryce  thinks 
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that  "  like  other  crowds,  a  legislature  must  be  led  and 
ruled."  And  he  has  formulated  a  theory  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  "  essence  of  free  or  popular  government,  and  the 
justification  for  vesting  power  in  numbers."  "  Every  ques- 
tion that  arises  in  the  conduct  of  government,"  he  asserts, 
"  is  either  a  question  of  ends  or  a  question  of  means."  And 
as  the  "  masses  are  better  judges  of  what  will  conduce  to 
their  own  happiness  than  are  the  classes  placed  above  them, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  determine  ends."  But  assuming 
the  end  to  be  given,  they — the  masses — should  leave  to 
their  leaders — the  trained  statesmen — the  choice  of  means. 
The  defect  in  this  theory  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  de- 
pends for  its  successful  operation  upon  the  continued  "  def- 
erence of  the  multitude  for  the  classes  placed  above  them — 
upon  the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige."  A  principle, 
by  the  way,  derived  from  feudal  monarchy,  which  has  no  ex- 
istence in  the  United  States,  and  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  misfortune  in  any  free  country.  It  is  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least,  whether  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  England  for 
a  very  long  period.  Again,  what  are  ends  and  what  means 
in  the  intricate  questions  of  government  ?  Are  ends  what- 
ever the  masses  believe  "  will  conduce  to  their  happiness?" 
or,  are  they  only  "  broad  and  simple  issues,"  as  Mr.  Bryce 
intimates  in  another  passage  of  his  book  ?  Who  is  to  draw 
the  line  beyond  which  the  people  shall  not  meddle  in  ques- 
tions of  politics?  The  ends  which  Mr.  Bryce  supposes  the 
masses  to  be  capable  of  determining  would  seem  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  blind  desire  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition.  They  may  think  this  will  be  accomplished  by 
home-rule  for  Ireland,  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church,  or  war  with  Russia.  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions upon  which  ministers  go  to  the  country  ;  and  if  the 
people  are  able  to  determine  such  questions,  why  can  they 
not  determine  questions  of  free-trade  and  protection,  which 
Mr.  Bryce  says  are  wholly  questions  of  means  ?  Mr.  Bryce 
has  made  a  step  in  advance  of  Mr.  Bagehot  in  trusting  the 
people  to  determine  ends,  whatever  they  may  be  :  why  not 
go  one  step  further,  and  trust  them  to  determine  all  ques- 
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tions  of  policy?  If  the  people  reason  about  all  questions  of 
government,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  have  intelligent 
opinions  upon  questions  which  especially  touch  their  own 
welfare;  the  blind  aspirations  which  are  dangerous  will 
yield  to  reason. 

But  the  English  system  of  government  encourages  the 
people  not  to  depend  upon  their  own  intelligence  in  the 
affairs  of  state,  but  to  leave  the  conduct  of  them  to  their 
leaders.  On  the  same  principle,  the  members  of  parliament 
select  a  committee  of  that  body — the  cabinet,  to  whom  they 
leave  to  a  very  large  extent  the  government  of  the  nation. 
As  Mr.  Bagehot  says,  they  choose  their  leaders  and  then 
obey  them.  The  power  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England  is  finally  centred  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the 
prime  minister  and  his  cabinet.  And  "  the  cabinet,"  says 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  "has  taken  to  itself  nearly  all  the  legis- 
lative power  of  parliament,  depriving  it  in  particular  of  the 
whole  right  of  initation."  It  has  come  to  be  the  question, 
not  what  will  parliament  do  ?  but  what  will  Mr.  Gladstone 
do  ?  or  what  will  Lord  Salisbury  do  ?  The  result  is  that 
only  a  few  score  of  the  members  of  parliament  ever  formu- 
late their  own  opinions,  or  feel  a  personal  responsibility  for 
the  action  of  that  body.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the  mem- 
bers do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
parliament,  except  when  they  are  summoned  by  the  party 
whips  to  come  in  and  be  counted  when  a  vote  is  to  be  taken. 
It  is  related  of  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  a  party,  that  he 
once  said  "  he  had  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  be 
present  at  a  debate,  nor  absent  on  a  division  ;  and  only  once 
in  the  course  of  a  long  parliamentary  life  did  he  venture  to 
vote  according  to  his  conscience,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
voted  wrong."  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing, that  he  voted  "wrong."  Whether  this  story  be  true  or 
not,  it  illustrates  the  principle  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
system  of  government  by  responsible  leaders.  It  fails  to 
call  out — indeed  it  seeks  to  repress  that  mental  activity,  in 
political  matters,  of  the  great  body  of  legislators  which  is 
found  in  the  system  of  congressional  government.  Mr. 
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Bryce  is  authority  for  the  statement,  that  in  political  mat- 
ters the  American  thinks  for  himself,  while  the  Englishman 
does  not.  This  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  principle 
of  free  government.  As  Montesquieu  said,  "dans  une 
nation  libre,  il  est  tres  souvent  indifferent  que  les  par- 
ticuliers  raisonnent  bien  ou  mal  ;  il  suffit  qu'ils  raisonnent, 
de  la  sort  la  liberte"  qui  garantit  des  effets  de  ces  memes 
raisonnements." 

The  aim  of  popular  government  should  be,  not  how  best 
to  govern  the  people,  but  how  best  to  teach  them  to  govern 
themselves.  To  that  end  the  people  should  take  as  large  a 
part  as  possible  in  the  work  of  governing,  that  is  to  say,  in 
legislation,  for  democracy  means  a  government  of  law.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  people  come  to  realize  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  government — that  it 
is  not  a  thing  foreign  to  them.  "  En  forgeant  on  devierit 
forgeron,"  says  a  French  proverb ;  so,  of  the  people,  by 
force  of  governing  they  become  capable  of  governing.  Or, 
as  Emerson  puts  it,  "  power  educates  the  potentate." 
Herein  we  shall  find  the  compensations  for  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  responsibilities  of 
government.  If  our  system  distributes  the  responsibilities 
of  government  among  many,  it  distributes  also  the  results  of 
responsibility,  prudence,  and  self-reliance.  If  it  places 
checks  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  it  gives  that  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wider  and  safer  sphere  of  activity  behind 
those  checks.  To  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  paradox,  the 
American  system  of  government  is  at  once  more  conserva- 
tive and  more  democratic  than  the  English.  More  con- 
servative, in  that  the  legislature  and  the  executive  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  restrained  by  the  superior  law  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  at  each  moment 
dependent  upon  the  changing  moods  and  violent  shocks  of 
public  opinion.  More  democratic,  in  that  the  people  and 
their  representatives  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  and  retain  to  a  greater  degree  the  feeling 
and  the  reality  of  political  responsibility.  If,  as  Mr.  Bryce 
says,  we  are  the  most  law-abiding  people  in  the  world,  it  is 
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doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  our  institutions  have  accus- 
tomed us  to  look  to  the  law,  self-imposed,  as  the  sovereign 
ruler,  and  not  to  one  or  a  few  men.  Cabinet  government, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  will  bring  to  the  front 
the  best  leaders  of  the  party  ;  but  it  does  not  elevate  the 
average  ability  for  leadership.  It  develops  leaders  at  the 
expense  of  the  rank  and  file.  It  may  be  that  there  is  greater 
harmony  between  the  departments  of  government,  less 
friction,  and  greater  efficiency  in  legislation  ;  but  all  this  is 
bought  at  the  expense  of  the  real  strength  of  democracy — 
the  independence  and  general  political  training  of  the  many. 
In  Congress,  it  is  true,  all  members  do  not  take  an  equal 
part  in  law-making — we  too  have  our  leaders — but  all  retain 
the  right  of  initiation  in  legislation  and  the  responsibility  for 
it.  In  a  democracy  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  laws 
should  be  perfect  as  it  is  that  they  should  emanate  from  the 
people.  "  Democracy,"  says  de  Tocqueville,  "  does  not 
confer  the  most  skillful  kind  of  government  upon  the  people, 
but  it  produces  that  which  the  most  skillful  is  frequently 
unable  to  awaken  ;  it  instills  throughout  the  social  body  a 
restless  activity,  a  superabundant  force,  and  energy,  which 
are  never  seen  elsewhere." 

The  critics  of  our  system  of  government  would  seem  to 
be  too  intent  on  observing  the  working  of  its  mere  ma- 
chinery, without  considering  sufficiently  the  more  remote  and 
less  obvious  effect  produced  upon  society  as  a  whole.  The 
best  government  is  not  necessarily  that  which  for  the 
moment  is  the  most  powerful,  or  even  the  most  orderly  ; 
these  ends  might  be  best  attained  by  an  absolute  monarchy, 
or  by  an  intelligent  aristocracy.  But  assuming  democracy 
as  a  necessary  fact,  it  ought  not  to  be  doubtful  that  the  best 
form  is  that  which,  though  less  systematic,  more  prone  to 
make  mistakes  if  you  will,  yet,  in  the  long  run,  most  elevates 
and  strengthens  the  political  character  of  the  people,  and 
thus  broadens  the  base  and  gives  firmness  to  the  structure 
of  government. 

Mr.  Bagehot,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  their  followers  in  this 
country,  in  contemplating  the  English  constitution,  seem 
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always  to  be  looking  backward  instead  of  forward  ;  they  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  see  anything  in  England's  future 
different  from  her  past.  The  system  of  choosing  leaders, 
and  leaving  everything  to  them  has  worked  well  in  the  past, 
because  the  intelligence  of  the  constituencies  was  of  a  high 
order ;  but  with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the  con- 
sequent lowering  of  the  average  intelligence  of  the  constitu- 
encies, we  should  expect  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
character  of  the  leaders  chosen.  Is  it  inconceivable,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Bagehot's  "  unstable  equilibrium  "  should  one  day 
be  disturbed,  and  that  the  people,  in  their  search  for  leaders, 
should  put  into  the  hands  of  "  demagogues  "  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state — and  a  supreme  power  upon  which  there 
is  no  check  ?  After  Mr.  Gladstone,  why  not  John  Smith, 
the  socialist  ?  Macaulay's  criticism  of  the  American  con- 
stitution that  it  was  "  all  sail  and  no  anchor,"  would  then 
be  more  appropriately  applied  to  the  English  constitution. 
A  considerable  number  of  Americans,  observing  the  grave 
political  evils  present  in  the  nation,  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  them  as  inherent  in  our  form  of  government,  and  to 
see  in  the  American  Constitution,  if  not  a  total  failure  to 
meet  the  wants  of  enlightened  democracy,  at  least  a  very 
inefficient  and  inadequate  form  of  government.  At  the 
same  time,  impressed  with,  the  greater  apparent  simplicity 
and  efficiency  of  the  English  government,  they  are  inclined 
to  see  in  the  system  of  responsible  leaders  a  cure  for  our 
political  evils.  They  are  frightened  at  the  turmoil  of  de- 
mocracy in  America,  and  believe  that  our  only  safety  lies  in 
subjecting  the  multitude  to  the  guidance  of  authoritative 
leaders.  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  believes  that  nothing  else 
will  prevent  the  disintegration  of  society  in  the  United 
States.  Our  political  parties  seem  to  him  "  like  armies 
without  officers,  engaged  in  a  campaign  which  has  no  great 
cause  at  its  back."  And  he  regrets  that  "  we  have  no  su- 
preme executive  ministry,  like  the  ministry  of  the  Crown 
over  sea,  in  whose  hands  is  the  general  management  of 
legislation."  That  this  remedy  would  correct  the  faults  of 
our  government  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  we  should  run 
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the  risk  of  destroying  the  safeguards  which  have  cost  a  deal 
of  pains  to  establish.  And  we  shall  find,  after  all,  the  vital 
forces  of  democracy  in  America  to  consist,  not  in  organized 
parties,  not  in  obedience  to  leaders,  or  parliamentary  disci- 
pline, but  rather  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-gov- 
ernment— though  it  be  not  the  most  perfect  kind — and 
especially  in  their  local  bodies,  the  State,  the  county,  and 
the  town. 

In  our  federal  government,  the  importance  of  which  our 
critics  would  seem  to  underestimate,  we  have  the  most 
thorough-going  system  of  local  self-government  that  has 
ever  been  tried  on  a  great  scale.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  forty-two  individual  States,  which  are  really 
nations  in  themselves,  with  all  the  machinery  of  government 
necessary  for  independent  existence.  They  possess  in  the 
aggregate  forty-two  legislatures,  with  more  than  six  thou- 
sand legislators,  actively  at  work  year  by  year,  whose  powers 
extend  to  all  the  various  interests  of  society.  There  are 
also  forty-two  governors,  or  executive  officers,  whose  duties 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  President,  and  the 
same  number  of  State  supreme  courts,  with  subordinate  tribu- 
nals. Add  to  these  the  subdivisions  of  the  States  into  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  districts,  which  manage  their  own  more  local 
affairs,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  very  widely  extended 
political  training-school,  and  one  that  is  brought  very  close 
to  the  people.  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of  cabinet 
government  into  the  United  States  would  essentially  modify 
if  it  did  not  wholly  undermine  the  federal  system.  The 
powers  of  the  President  would  of  course  be  transferred  to 
the  leader  of  Congress.  In  regard  to  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
chief  bulwarks  of  federalism,  there  is  scarcely  more  doubt. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  practice  to  hold  a  ministry  respon- 
sible at  once  to  each  of  two  co-ordinate  and  equal  legislative 
chambers  ;  to  make  them  responsible  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives alone  would  be  the  death-blow  to  the  Senate  as 
a  legislative  body,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England.  And  the  power  which  the  Senate  exer- 
cises over  the  executive  department  would  be  wholly  incom- 
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patible  with  cabinet  responsibility.  "  The  United  States," 
says  Mr.  Bryce,  "  is  the  only  great  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  two  Houses  are  equal  and  co-ordinate.  Such  a 
system  (cabinet  government)  would  hardly  work,  and  there- 
fore could  not  last,  if  the  executive  were  the  creature  of 
either  or  of  both,  nor  unless  both  were  in  close  touch  with 
the  sovereign  people."  With  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate,  the  authority  of  the  States  would  undoubtedly 
be  materially  weakened  ;  and  lastly,  as  Mr.  A.  L.  Lowell 
points  out  in  an  admirable  essay  on  "  Cabinet  Responsibil- 
ity," the  Supreme  Court  could  hardly  hold  its  independent 
position  in  the  face  of  the  supreme  political  power  of  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Bryce  believes,  indeed,  that  we  make  a  mis- 
take in  observing  State  lines  in  the  selection  of  our  congress- 
men ;  and  Mr.  Bagehot  considers  second  chambers  an  evil. 

Are  those  Americans  who  favor  cabinet  government  for 
the  United  States  really  prepared  to  accept  all  its  conse- 
quences ? 

There  is  another  class  of-  critics  who  hope  that  we  may 
secure  the  benefit  of  leadership  without  any  radical  change 
of  the  Constitution.  This  is  to  be  brought  about  by  giving 
to  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  as  now  constituted,  seats  in 
the  legislative  chambers,  with  the  right  of  debate.  The 
result  of  such  a  change  it  is  difficult  to  foretell.  Mr.  Bryce 
thinks  "  it  might  lead  to  changes  more  extensive  than  its  advo- 
cates seem  to  contemplate."  If  it  should  work  into  the  sys- 
tem of  ministerial  responsibility  (as  some  of  its  advocates 
hope)  it  would,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  be  injurious, 
if  it  did  not,  it  would  certainly  fail  to  create  a  more  authori- 
tative leadership  in  legislation.  We  hear  often  of  the  want 
of  order  and  efficiency  in  legislation,  of  the  "chaotic  condi- 
tion of  the  congressional  mob,  etc.";  but  we  are  not  told 
how  irresponsible  cabinet  officers,  by  merely  having  seats  in 
the  houses,  would  be  able  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
make  of  the  "  congressional  mob  "  a  disciplined  and  efficient 
body.  It  is  hardly  supposable  that  congressmen  would 
voluntarily  abdicate  their  power  over  legislation  in  favor  of 
the  executive  department.  These  critics  doubtless  Jover- 
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estimate  the  effect  of  mere  debate  in  the  legislature.  They 
have  in  mind  the  parliamentary  system  in  England,  where 
the  words  of  the  leader  are  in  the  nature  of  a  command  to  his 
followers ;  when  he  speaks  in  parliament  upon  any  subject, 
he  formulates  his  policy  on  that  subject,  and  his  opinions 
are  therefore  awaited  with  great  interest.  But  in  America, 
as  members  of  Congress,  and  the  people  generally,  think  for 
themselves,  they  form  their  opinions  without  waiting  for 
congressional  speeches  to  give  them  the  cue. 

But  it  is  said  the  cabinet  ministers  would  thus  form  a 
convenient  connecting  link  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  advocate 
more  efficiently  the  executive  policy.  It  was  not  intended 
by  the  founders  of  the  government  that  the  President  should 
have  a  distinct  legislative  policy  to  be  carried  out  by  execu- 
tive authority.  The  President  may  advise,  but  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  separation. of  powers  for  him 
to  use  executive  influence  in  the  field  of  legislation.  Why 
is  it  taken  for  granted  that  no  one  but  the  President  under- 
stands the  needs  of  the  country,  or  knows  what  policy  to 
pursue  or  what  laws  to  make  ?  Except  as  to  the  details  of 
administration,  legislators,  representing  all  parts  of  the 
country,  ought  to  understand  the  questions  requiring  legis- 
lation better  than  the  President.  In  regard  to  subjects 
about  which  the  executive  can,  from  his  position,  give 
needed  information,  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty. 
One  trouble  has  been,  perhaps,  that  hitherto  the  executive 
department  has  been  too  secret  in  its  working.  If  its  pro- 
ceedings were  made  more  public — some  method  of  publicity 
should  be  provided  by  law— there  would  be  found  to  be  no 
great  principle  involved  that  every  statesman  ought  not  to 
understand  sufficiently  for  all  purposes  of  legislation.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  understand  all  the  details  of 
administration.  Even  a  cabinet  minister,  as  Sir  George 
Lewis  said,  is  not  expected  "  to  work  his  department,  but 
to  see  that  it  is  worked."  If  it  be  true  that  Congress  is 
really  incompetent  to  make  the  necessary  laws — not  to  say 
the  wisest— then  we  ought  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  the 
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experiment  of  popular  government  in  the  United  States  is 
a  failure  ;  nor  will  the  remedy  be  found  in  transferring  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  the  executive. 

But  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  incompetency  of  Con- 
gress ?  Does  not  the  body  of  statutes  which  it  has  worked 
out  during  a  century,  though  not  perfect,  show  that  con- 
gressmen have  understood  the  needs  of  the  country  under 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  it  ?  It  is  a  common  remark  of 
Europeans  that  the  circumstances  have  all  been  favorable  ; 
that  had  the  United  States  not  been  a  country  of  boundless 
wealth,  and  so  placed  as  not  to  be  affected  by  international 
complications,  the  mistakes  they  have  made  would  have 
been  fatal.  Had  the  conditions  been  different,  a  different 
solution  of  political  questions  would  have  been  called  for, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  solution  would 
have  been  found.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
conditions  have  been  most  favorable.  Few  nations  have 
had  a  more  difficult  problem  to  deal  with  than  that  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States.  Again,  during 
the  past  seventy  years,  more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
foreigners,  of  the  more  ignorant  classes,  and  wholly  in- 
experienced in  the  affairs  of  government,  have  immigrated 
into  the  United  States.  In  1880,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
voting  population  of  the  nation  were  foreign  born.  And 
yet  these  millions  of  aliens  have  been  converted  into  loyal 
citizens.  The  successful  experience  of  a  hundred  years 
should  go  for  something  ;  and  who  is  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  result  would  have  been  better  under  a  different 
system,  if,  indeed,  a  different  system  had  been  possible  ? 

Mr.  Bryce  has  been  a  close  observer  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  has  penetrated  the  weaknesses  of  our  system  with 
a  keenness  hardly  paralleled  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  as 
clearly  pointed  out  its  advantages.  And  after  reading  his 
"  American  Commonwealth,"  one  is  almost  in  doubt  whether, 
even  in  his  own  opinion,  the  good  does  not  outweigh  the 
bad,  and  that  on  the  whole  our  system  is  not  safer  than  the 
English.  Speaking  of  the  American  Constitution,  he  says : 
"  It  forms  the  mind  and  habit  of  the  people  ;  it  trains  them 
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to  habits  of  legality;  it  strengthens  their  conservative  in- 
stincts, and  their  sense  of  the  value  of  stability  and  perma- 
nence in  political  arrangements,  etc."  Again  :  "  If  a  people 
desires  perfect  stability,  it  must  put  up  with  a  certain  slow- 
ness and  cumbrousness  ;  it  must  face  the  possibility  of  a 
want  of  action  when  action  is  called  for.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seeks  to  obtain  executive  speed  and  vigor  by  a 
complete  concentration  of  power,  it  must  run  the  risk  that 
power  will  be  abused  and  irrevocable  steps  too  hastily 
taken."  And  finally:  "  The  American  people  have  a  practi- 
cal aptitude  for  politics,  a  clearness  of  vision  and  capacity 
for  self-control  never  equalled  by  any  other  nation.  .  .  . 
Such  a  people  can  work  any  constitution."  Of  the  English 
Constitution,  Mr.  Bryce  says :  "  It  would  any  where  but  in 
England  be  full  of  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  stands  and 
prospers  in  virtue  of  the  traditions  that  still  live  among 
English  statesmen  and  the  reverence  that  has  ruled  English 
citizens."  It  seems  quite  clear  from  these  statements  that 
Mr.  Bryce  would  not  advise  Americans  to  change  their 
system.  What  he  does  say  is  that  our  system  would  not 
work  if  we  were  surrounded  by  powerful  and  jealous  neigh- 
bors, as  in  the  case  of  European  states.  When  he  says  that 
the  Americans  could  work  any  constitution,  he  forgets  that 
the  political  character  of  the  people  has  been  largely  formed 
by  the  character  of  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  in 
turning  over  the  conduct  of  the  government  to  leaders,  they 
would  lose  the  very  thing  which  has  formed  their  character. 
The  American  people  are  not  inherently  so  much  superior 
to  other  peoples  ;  they  are  in  fact  endowed  with  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  human  nature. 

Let  it  not  be  implied  that,  in  defending  the  form  of  the 
American  Constitution,  the  writer  of  this  essay  is  blind  to 
the  very  serious  political  evils  which  exist  in  the  govern- 
ment. What  is  insisted  upon  is  that  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  Constitution — worse  evils  might  exist  under  the  English 
system, — but  rather  in  the  vicious  methods  of  procedure 
under  it.  Now,  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  changing 
the  institutions,  but  in  changing  the  spirit  which  gives  them 
vitality.  If  the  people,  and  particularly  the  younger  gener- 
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ation,  once  come  to  see  clearly  the  source  of  the  bulk  of  our 
political  evils,  they  will  understand  that  their  reform  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter,  and  lies  wholly  within  their  reach. 

Party  government  as  carried  on  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  years;  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  political  morality  of  the  people.  While  the 
question  of  slavery  divided  the  country,  party  strifes  came 
to  have  a  most  intolerant  and  hostile  character.  And  the 
slavery  struggle  left  us  as  a  legacy  an  exaggerated  party 
spirit,  which  is  kept  alive  when  the  causes  that  produced  it 
no  longer  exist,  by  the  honest  prejudice  of  some,  and  the 
self-seeking  duplicity  of  others.  It  was  natural,  perhaps, 
under  such  great  provocations,  that  the  dominant  majority 
should  become  intolerant,  and  use  every  possible  vantage  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  "  wicked  "  minority.  It  be- 
came the  custom  for  the  executive  in  conjunction  with  the- 
majority  in  congress  to  make  use  of  the  whole  civil  service 
of  the  nation  to  further  party  ends.  The  "  spoils  system  " 
was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this  kind  of  party  government. 
But  the  "  spoils  system,"  though  the  outcome  of  party  strife, 
came  to  be  the  only  practical  reason  for  the  ante-bellum 
division  of  parties.  From  an  effect  it  has  come  to  be  a 
cause.  The  continued  existence  of  this  principle  has  lowered 
the  moral  tone  of  the  nation  in  political  affairs.  In  the, 
professional  politician  the  lower  moral  tone  appears  in  an 
active  form,  while  in  the  great  body  of  honest  citizens,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  indifferentism.  The  "  spoils  system  " 
is  also  the  chief  cause  of  inefficiency  in  legislation.  The 
most  important  questions  before  Congress  are  too  often 
viewed  from  a  partisan  rather  than  from  a  national  stand- 
point ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  independent  and  unbiassed 
vote  upon  public  measures.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
well-disposed  persons  to  see  Congress  subjected  to  the  guid- 
ance of  an  authoritative  leader.  This,  however,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  would  be  changing  the  present  evil  for 
one  much  more  dangerous  to  our  institutions.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  democracy  is  to  secure 
efficient  legislation  without  a  too  great  concentration  of  leg- 
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islative  powers.  Much  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  prudence  of  the  people.  We  may  often  become 
impatient  of  delay  when  the  need  of  reform  seems  so  plain. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  under  our  system,  the 
people  must  be  convinced  ;  that  they  form  a  great  body 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  move.  When  they  do  move,  however, 
it  is  with  a  force  that  is  irresistable.  The  present  movement 
for  reform  in  the  civil  service  and  the  ballot  shows  that  the 
people  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  eradica- 
ting the  evils  which  crept  into  the  government  under  the 
shadow  of  the  absorbing  issues  of  the  past,  and  which  then 
seemed  relatively  unimportant.  The  ballot  reform  will  be 
a  long  step  toward  correcting  the  evils  which  have  grown 
up  about  the  methods  of  expressing  the  people's  will,  and  in 
checking  the  power  of  the  local  politician.  And  the  still 
more  vitally  important  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service  will  have  a  far  reaching  effect.  It  is  a  too-common 
mistake  to  suppose  such  reform  to  have  for  its  chief  object 
the  improvement  of  the  civil  service.  Incidentally  this  will 
be  accomplished,  but  the  great  end  to  be  gained  is  the  reform 
in  legislation — the  most  important  thing  in  a  democracy. 
It  is  in  this  field  that  the  spoils  system  has  had  its  most 
baneful  effect ;  under  its  regime  the  national  legislature  has 
become  a  huge  machine  for  distributing  post-offices.  If  we 
would  have  honest  and  efficient  legislation,  we  must  take 
from  legislators  the  usurped  functions  they  have  come  to 
exercise  in  controling  executive  patronage  in  their  respective 
States  and  districts.  Let  the  people  send  their  representa- 
tives to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws,  and 
nothing  else,  and  we  shall  find  that  congressmen  will  not 
only  be  able  to  give  us  more  intelligent  legislation,  but 
they  will  find  ways  of  reforming  the  methods  of  procedure. 
These  reforms  will  probably  tend  to  break  down  or  modify 
the  spirit  of  partisanism  which  now  exists.  As  government 
in  the  United  States  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon 
party,  there  is  no  reasen  why  parties  may  not  divide  upon 
questions  of  policy,  and  cease  to  exist  when  the  object  for 
which  they  were  organized  is  accomplished,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Abolitionist  party. 
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By  JOHN  OSBORNE  SUMNER. 

To  the  student  of  political  history  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States,  embodying  as  it  does  the  strict-construc- 
tionist  view  of  that  of  the  United  States,  together  with  cer- 
tain changes  of  detail  that  might,  if  carried  out,  alter  very 
materially  the  character  of  the  government,  opens  an  inter- 
esting field  of  study  and  speculation.  It  was  from  this  point 
of  view  that  I  first  became  interested  in  Confederate  history, 
and  was  led  to  choose  for  my  work  in  a  course  for  special 
research  conducted  at  Harvard,  by  Dr.  Hart,  "  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States."  I  then  expected  to  find 
the  subject  treated  at  length  in  some  of  the  books  dealing 
with  the  period  of  the  war,  especially  in  those  written  by 
leading  Southern  statesmen.  To  my  surprise,  however,  I 
discovered  that  while  a  lifetime  might  easily  be  spent  in 
reading  the  literature  of  secession  or  the  military  history  of 
the  struggle,  the  chief  difficulty  met  with  by  a  student  of 
civil  institutions  and  political  opinion  was  to  find  any  thing 
at  all  concerning  them.  After  reading  what  little  the  gen- 
eral histories  have  to  say  regarding  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Confederacy,  I  became  convinced  that  even  a  superficial 
study  of  that  subject  would  require  extended  search  into 
the  literature,  both  official  and  non-official,  that  appeared  in 
the  South  during  the  Confederate  regime.  Having  by  this 
time  become  very  much  interested  in  the  matter,  I  at  once 
set  to  work  to  see  what  that  literature  was,  and  where  it  was 
to  be  found.  Here  arose  a  new  difficulty ;  no  systematic  bib- 
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liography  covering  the  subject  has  yet  been  published  ;  no 
tolerably  complete  list,  even  of  the  printed  documents  issued 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
Such  material  as  exists,  too,  is  very  much  scattered.  The 
habit  of  many  librarians  seems  to  be  rather  to  look  upon  the 
coarsely-printed  official  documents  of  the  Confederacy  as  iso- 
lated curiosities  than  to  attempt  any  systematic  collection 
of  them,  or  even  to  properly  arrange  those  that  they  chance 
to  have.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  begin  by  forming 
a  bibliography  as  complete  as  possible,  especially  in  its  list 
of  official  publications,  noting  with  the  titles  the  library 
where  each  was  to  be  found.  This  work  proved  much  longer 
and  more  difficult  than  I  expected,  and  even  now,  after  a 
careful  search  through  almost  all  the  large  libraries,  and 
many  small  ones,  there  remain  gaps  which  I  can  only  hope 
time  will  enable  me  to  fill  up. 

As  the  Confederate  Government  was  expected  to  be  per- 
manent, and  was  fully  organized  in  all  its  departments,  em- 
ploying a  vast  number  of  officials,  one  might  naturally  hope 
to  find  the  records  of  its  operations  carefully  kept  and  fairly 
complete.  Such,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  is  much  which  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  to  the  libraries,  but  at  present  the  statutes  and  ex- 
ecutive messages  seem  to  be  the  only  official  sources  of  which 
there  is  a  tolerably  full  series.  Of  course  during  the  con- 
fusion of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  a  vast  number  of 
records  and  other  documents  must  have  been  destroyed, 
sometimes  accidentally,  but  oftener  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  former  Confederate 
officer  has  described  to  me  a  scene  that  he  witnessed  just 
before  Lee's  surrender.  A  train  carrying  the  papers  of  the 
adjutant-general's  office  was  standing  on  a  side  track  a  few 
miles  from  Richmond — its  engine  taken  for  some  more 
urgent  use.  As  he  rode  up,  a  crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers 
gathered  about  it,  had  broken  open  a  car  and  were  helping 
themselves  to  some  of  the  papers  as  relics.  They  offered 
to  him  two  bulky  volumes  containing  the  complete  roster 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  ;  but  having  an  indefinite  journey 
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before  him  and  no  means  of  transportation  except  the  horse 
he  rode,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  them.  As  all  the  rest 
of  the  group  appeared  to  be  similarly  situated  the  books 
were  tossed  back  and  perished  with  the  train,  to  which  the 
party  set  fire  before  leaving. 

But  our  lack  of  documents  is  not  wholly  due  to  their  de- 
struction. The  entire  period  of  the  Confederacy  was  one  of 
such  confusion,  the  organization  of  the  government  was  so 
hurried,  and  the  pressure  of  the  war  so  great,  that  one  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  much  care  expended  upon  papers  other 
than  those  intended  to  answer  an  immediate  and  important 
use.  Probably,  too,  there  was  a  relative  scarcity  at  the  South 
of  men  fitted  by  training  to  present  accounts  and  reports  in 
a  business-like  and  convenient  form.  The  organization  of 
the  executive  departments  was,  however,  facilitated  by  the 
employment  of  many  Southern  clerks  who  had  resigned  from 
similar  posts  at  Washington.  The  reports  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet  are  generally  brief,  and  those  dealing  with  finan- 
cial matters  seem  often  very  inadequate.  In  part,  of  course, 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  any  regular 
system  of  audit ;  still  more  by  the  fact,  noted  by  Mr. 
Eggleston,1  that  "  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  affairs 
within  the  Treasury  "  concerning  which  he  has  grave  doubts, 
"  nobody  outside  its  precincts  ever  cared  to  muddle  his  head 
in  an  attempt  to  get  at  exact  figures." 

Besides  the  reports  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  De- 
partments one  finds  those  of  the  Attorney-General,  giving 
opinions  on  a  number  of  nice  constitutional  points  ;  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  who  succeeded  for  a  time,  at  least  in 
carrying  out  the  constitutional  provision  that  his  department 
should  be  self-supporting  ;  of  the  Patent  Office,  conspicuous 
chiefly  for  the  small  number  of  its  patents, — those  for  the 
month  of  April,  1862,  footing-up  one;  of  the  Produce  Loan 
clerk,  the  Impressment  Officers,  and  a  number  of  others. 
To  these  reports  are  sometimes  appended  documents  valu- 
able in  the  economic  history  of  the  country.  One  of  the 

1  "The  Recollections  of  a  Rebel."  G.  C.  Eggleston,  New  York,  1874,  pp. 
78-80. 
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Postmaster-General's  communications,  for  example,  is  ac- 
companied by  several  papers  upon  the  Southern  telegraph 
system.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  executive  document  is 
the  reply  of  the  War  Department  to  the  request  of  Congress 
for  information  as  to  the  laws,  orders,  etc.,  upon  which  the 
passport  system  was  based.  The  only  authority  which  the 
department  could  find  for  this  system,  extended  over  the 
entire  country,  and  causing  endless  trouble  and  inconvenience 
to  the  public,  was  the  verbal  instructions  of  one  or  two 
former  secretaries — and  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Another  reason  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
printed  records  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  tendency  of  the 
Confederate  Government  to  secrecy  in  its  operations.  In 
Congress,  secret  sessions  were  the  constant  practice — so  that 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  its  proceedings  was  never 
printed.  Moreover,  by  1862  good  paper  had  become  a 
scarce  and  dear  article  in  the  Confederacy.  Publication 
even  of  the  statutes  was  delayed  for  some  time,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  them  to  be 
printed  on  paper  equal  in  quality  to  that  used  by  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  in  their  addition  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
paper  seems  to  have  grown  tolerably  common  again  by 
means  of  the  blockade-runners,  but  the  straits  to  which  pub- 
lishers were  for  a  while  reduced,  of  binding  their  pamphlets 
in  wall-paper,  and  even  of  printing  their  newspapers  on  it, 
are  well  known. 

No  official  record  of  the  debates  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress was  ever  kept,  and  its  journals,  which  are  said  to  be 
still  in  existence,  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  light.  The 
greatest  brevity  characterizes  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Provisional  Congress— that  body  of  dele- 
gates  from  the  various  States  which,  after  completing  its 
work  as  a  constitutional  convention,  continued  for  a  year  to 
legislate  for  the  country.  After  a  few  matters  of  routine* 
the  house,  upon  motion  of  somebody,  goes  into  secret 
session — and  there  is  an  end  of  the  report.  Under  the  Per- 
manent or  Regular  government,  inaugurated  in  February, 
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1862,  Congress  indulged  the  country  rather  more  freely 
in  open  sessions,  and  the  reports  often  occupy  two  or  three 
columns  in  the  Richmond  newspapers.  Some  things  that 
were  debated  read  strangely  now,  though  they  may  have 
seemed  perfectly  natural  when  they  were  spoken.  For 
example,  while  a  bill  relating  to  the  employment  of  slaves 
upon  the  fortifications  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
North  Carolina,  moved  to  amend — I  quote  the  report — by 
requiring  that  the  very  same  negro  be  returned  to  the  owner, 
instead  of  said  negro  "  in  kind  or  in  value,"  as  provided  by 
the  original  bill.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  Mr.  Smith's 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  What  took  place  in  the  secret 
sessions  we  can  only  infer  from  the  statutes  and  resolutions 
that  were  passed,  or  gather  from  the  uncertain  recollections 
of  members.  Rumors  of  the  proceedings  of  course  found 
their  way  now  and  then  into  the  papers  :  sharp  contests  over 
important  measures,  with  some  scenes  of  wrangling  and  dis- 
order, were  guardedly  referred  to,  perhaps,  in  their  editorials  ; 
but  in  general  all  such  matters  were  suppressed  on  the  plea 
of  not  affording  information  of  internal  discords  to  the 
enemy. 

But  though  we  know  little  of  its  debates,  of  measures  that 
were  discussed  but  not  carried  out,  or  of  the  factions  into 
which  Congress  must  necessarily  have  been  divided,  the 
statutes  and  resolutions — except  those  of  the  last  session — 
have  fortunately  come  down  to  us  in  their  entirety.  Copies 
of  them  are  not  particularly  rare.  The  same  volumes 
contain  the  provisional  and  permanent  constitutions  of  the 
Confederacy,  which  have,  of  course,  been  frequently  re- 
printed. Besides  the  statutes  there  are  several  addresses 
and  manifestoes  issued  by  congress  to  the  people  of  the 
country — usually  in  a  heroic  strain  and  of  no  particular  his- 
torical value.  There  are  no  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  as 
none  were  ever  made.  In  their  stead  may  be  mentioned 
those  with  the  various  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  most  of  whom  formed  alliances  with  the  Confed- 
erate Government.  Representation,  without  the  right  of 
voting,  was  allowed  them  in  the  Congress  at  Richmond, 
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with  an  ultimate  purpose,  apparently,  of  organizing  them 
into  States.  Several  military  conventions  formed  with 
seceding  States,  preliminary  to  their  admission  into  the 
Confederacy,  are  also  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  treaties. 

Of  printed  congressional  reports  I  have  come  across  some 
fifty  or  more,  the  most  bulky  being  that  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  to  investigate 
the  management  of  the  Navy  Department.  Taxes,  claims, 
military  affairs,  are  the  themes  of  most  of  the  others.  There 
are  a  few  on  contested  election  cases ;  and  one,  almost  the 
last  utterance  of  congress,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  is  a  sharp 
rejoinder  to  an  executive  message. 

The  messages  of  President  Davis  and  the  departmental 
reports  accompanying  them  are,  of  course,  among  the  most 
important  sources  for  Confederate  history.  There  are  the 
inaugural  addresses,  at  Montgomery  and  at  Richmond,  the 
messages  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress ;  a 
number  of  other  long  ones,  discussing  almost  all  subjects  of 
public  interest,  and  a  great  many  brief  notes  introducing 
other  matter.  Altogether  there  appear  to  be  in  print  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  communications,  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  them  dating  from  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war.  Comparatively  few  seem  to  have  been  printed  during 
1861-2.  A  collection  of  the  more  important  of  these  docu- 
ments would  require  but  a  moderate-sized  volume,  and 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  history. 

Of  all  branches  of  the  government  that  of  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  find  records  is  the  Judicial.  A  law  was 
early  passed  by  the  Provisional  Congress  organizing  district 
courts,  and  these  seem  to  have  held  regular  sessions ;  but 
the  provisional  supreme  court,  which  was  to  consist  of  a 
quorum  of  the  district  justices,  never  came  together.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Permanent  government,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Confederate  States,  consist- 
ing of  a  chief  justice  and  three  associate  justices,  came 
before  the  senate,  but  its  consideration  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  that  body  being  averse  to  establishing  the  court 
during  the  war.  The  sessions  of  the  district  courts  con- 
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tinued,  however,  and  several  important  constitutional 
decisions  were  rendered  by  them  in  cases  involving  the 
sequestration,  conscription,  and  "tax  laws.  Printed  records 
exist  of  a  number  of  such  cases,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  decisions  were  almost  uniformly  in  favor  of  broad 
construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Central  Government. 

The  military  records  of  the  Confederacy  are  naturally 
those  best  known.  In  this  department  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  material.  Articles  of  War,  Army  Regulations,  and  Gen- 
eral Orders,  appeared,  of  course,  in  book  form.  A  number 
of  handbooks  of  tactics,  instructions  for  manufacturing  war 
munitions,  etc.,  were  issued  in  a  semi-official  way.  A  good 
many  military  reports  were  printed  at  the  South  during  the 
war,  among  congressional  documents  and  in  the  newspapers. 
These,  and  many  others  are  now  being  republished  by  the 
United  States  Government,  in  the  series  entitled  "  Records 
of  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,"  issued  by  the  War 
Records  Office. 

In  a  country  where  so  much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the 
rights  of  the  separate  States,  and  where  orators  had  been 
fond  of  alluding  to  the  General  Government  as  their  "  crea- 
ture," one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  records  of 
State  governments  no  unimportant  part  of  the  material  for 
history.  To  a  certain  extent  such  is  the  case.  But  while 
State  sovereignty  had  furnished  a  very  serviceable  shield 
and  buckler  to  the  South  when  still  a  part  of  the  old  Union, 
the  mass  of  the  people  felt  comparatively  little  concern  for 
it  now  that  the  government  was  in  what  they  deemed 
friendly  hands.  Of  course  there  were  some  notable  excep- 
tions, and  the  familiar  principle  was  frequently  invoked 
when  the  severity  of  the  conscription  and  impressment  laws 
was  felt,  and  again  when  approaching  failure  caused  men  to 
cast  about  for  some  means  of  making  an  honorable  peace. 
Then  many  in  the  South  caught  at  the  hope  of  a  convention 
of  all  the  States,  whether  with  or  without  the  assent  of  the 
authorities  in  Richmond  and  in  Washington,  as  a  possible 
and  highly  advantageous  basis  of  reconstruction.  But  ex- 
cept in  the  wishes  of  a  few  who,  like  Stephens,  held  liberty 
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to  be  of  far  more  importance  than  political  independence, 
or,  like  Governor  Brown  of  Georgia,  were  disposed  to  main- 
tain  vigorously  the  right  of  the  States  to  control  their  own 
citizens,  the  power  of  the  Richmond  government  was 
supreme.  Through  the  conscription  laws  the  greater  part 
of  the  male  population  of  the  country  had  been  put  under 
the  direct  military  authority  of  the  President.  The  States 
even  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  their  own  officials,  civil 
as  well  as  military,  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  enrolling 
officers.  Moreover,  the  war  and  the  military  spirit  held  the 
attention  of  the  country.  At  a  time  when  service  even  in 
Congress  seemed  little  better  than  a  creditable  way  of  escap- 
ing military  duty  members  of  State  legislatures  could  not 
hope  to  be  regarded  with  much  respect.  All  public  bodies 
were  weakened  beyond  precedent  by  the  rush  of  the  able 
and  energetic  into  the  army,  and  once  there,  esprit  de  corps 
left  very  little  room  for  concern  about  State  rights.  In  the 
records  of  the  legislatures,  therefore,  there  is  not  much  of 
constitutional  importance  beyond  a  protest  now  and  then, 
more  or  less  half-hearted,  against  some  law  of  Congress  or 
measure  of  military  administration.  But  for  local  and  eco- 
nomical history  their  statutes  are  very  valuable.  They 
afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hardships  of  the  times — laws  to 
regulate  the  kind  of  crops  the  farmers  shall  raise,  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  adequate  food-supply  for  the  army ; 
or  vain  attempts  to  suppress  speculation  and  to  check  the 
constantly  rising  tide  of  prices.  Even  commerce  between 
the  States  themselves  was  put  under  restrictions.  The  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  attempted,  in  1862,  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo upon  all  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  authorizing 
the  governor  to  forbid  for  a  month  their  transportation  out 
of  the  State. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
conventions  occupied  much  of  the  public  attention.  Their 
ordinances  were  of  course  published,  and  often  their  journals 
and  proceedings  also,  not  only  in  the  newspapers,  but  in 
separate  volumes.  The  existence  of  conventions  and  the 
necessity  of  amending  the  State  constitutions,  at  least  in  so 
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far  as  the  words  United  States  occurred  in  them,  led  to  the 
discussion  and  adoption  in  several  States  of  new  constitu- 
tions, a  work  which  kept  the  conventions  in  existence  in 
some  cases  for  nearly  two  years.  Their  proceedings  seem 
to  grow  long-winded  in  proportion  as  they  become  unim- 
portant. In  the  letters  of  the  State  governors  to  these 
bodies  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  of  value ;  and  still  more 
in  their  regular  messages  to  the  legislatures.  Those  of 
Governor  Brown  of  Georgia,  together  with  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  Richmond  government  upon  the  conscription 
laws  and  other  Confederate  measures,  aroused  more  interest 
at  the  South  than  any  other  political  writings  of  the  time. 
They,  and  many  messages  of  other  governors,  are  to  be 
found  in  pamphlet  form,  and  frequently  also  in  newspapers. 

Besides  the  public  documents  already  alluded  to,  a  volu- 
minous correspondence  was  of  course  carried  on  between" 
the  Confederate  Government  and  its  many  agents  at  the 
North  and  in  Europe.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  is 
still  unprinted.  The  largest  existing  collection  of  such 
papers  is  that  purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  a  gentleman  in  Canada,  whither  it 
had  been  sent  for  safe  keeping,  after  the  fall  of  Richmond. 
It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, where  it  fills  several  moderate-sized  trunks.  It  is 
largely  from  these  papers,  in  addition  to  his  personal  recol- 
lections, that  the  material  for  Mr.  John  Bigelow's  recent 
interesting  book 1  on  Confederate  operations  in  France  seems 
to  have  been  drawn.  Other  important  Confederate  docu- 
ments are  said  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  destruction  of  papers  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  public  archives,  but  in  some  cases 
important  documents  are  known  to  be  still  in  possession  of 
the  families  of  men  connected  with  the  defunct  government, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  before  long  see  the 
light.  Some  small  collections  of  manuscripts  were  made 
by  men  in  the  Northern  armies.  Most  of  these  have  not 

1  "  France  and  the  Confederate  Navy."    Harper  Bros.,  New  York,  1888. 
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yet  found  their  way  to  the  libraries,  but  remain  in  private 
hands.  Mr.  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  who  entered  Rich- 
mond as  a  newspaper  correspondent  on  the  afternoon  of 
its  evacuation,  found  the  streets  around  the  Department 
offices  littered  with  papers.  Among  those  which  he  picked 
up  were  documents  relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the  cotton 
loan  in  Europe,  and  communications  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  Southern  agents  in  Canada  and  at  the  North. 
Bonfires  had  been  made  on  the  grass  outside  the  buildings, 
but  in  the  general  haste  many  important  papers  had  escaped. 

Much  valuable  material  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  archives 
of  the  British  and  French  governments,  were  it  only  access- 
ible. Besides  correspondence  and  reports  of  interviews  with 
Confederate  commissioners,  there  would  not  improbably  be 
valuable  information  sent  by  consuls,  and  it  may  be  other 
official  agents  in  the  South,  to  their  home  governments.  But 
the  strict  rules  of  these  offices  regarding  the  use  of  their 
archives  will  doubtless  preserve  the  secrets  of  this  material 
for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 

Somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with,  because  lacking  the 
definiteness  and  brevity  of  official  documents,  the  contem- 
porary newspaper  and  pamphlet  literature  of  a  country  forms 
a  no  less  important  part  of  the  material  of  history.  The 
problems  to  be  met  by  the  Confederate  Government,  par- 
ticularly the  financial  ones,  called  forth  a  number  of  essays, 
often  very  characteristic  of  the  times.  Such  papers  as 
"  Notes  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bank-notes  and  Other 
Promises  to  Pay,"  throw  light  upon  the  practical  difficulties 
before  the  government,  one  of  the  chief  of  which,  as  Mr. 
Eggleston  has  humorously  described  to  us,  was  how  to  get 
treasury-notes  signed  as  fast  as  they  could  be  printed — and 
used.  Numerous  other  letters  and  suggestions  as  to  finances 
and  currency  were  addressed  to  the  government,  and  besides 
these  a  number  of  abstract  political  essays  made  their  ap- 
pearance— most  of  them  remarkable  only  for  their  daring  and 
their  ignorance  of  the  matters  with  which  they  dealt.  The 
Confederate  newspapers  offer,  of  course,  an  almost  inex- 
haustible mine  of  historical  material.  Complete  files,  how- 
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ever,  even  of  the  Richmond  and  Charleston  papers  are  rare 
and  scattered  ;*  of  others,  they  are  almost  unknown.  We 
must  be  content  with  at  most  a  few  stray  numbers.  This  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  they  would  cast  much  light  upon 
movements  and  feeling  purely  local,  and  for  which  other 
sources  of  information  seem  scarcely  to  exist.  The  Southern 
literature  of  the  period  is  small  indeed  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  North.  The  Richmond  press  seems  on  the 
whole  to  have  been  ably  conducted,  and  to  have  maintained 
in  its  editorial  columns  quite  a  high  standard  of  political 
criticism.  While  the  government  was  very  careful  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  news  that  might  assist  the  enemy, 
and  even  sought  to  include  dissensions  in  Congress  under 
this  head,  it  permitted  a  criticism  of  the  Administration  that 
at  times  became  very  bitter  and  severe.  Though  sometimes 
threatened,  there  was,  apparently,  no  instance  of  the  actual 
suppression  of  a  newspaper  by  the  Confederate  authorities. 
In  respect  to  news  and  correspondence  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  these  papers,  as  possibly  those  of  the 
same  period  at  the  North,  are  sadly  deficient.  There  are 
frequent  articles  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  and  of  in- 
dustry in  general,  but  one  seeks  almost  in  vain  for  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  public  opinion. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  Southern  nationality  gave 
impulse  to  a  variety  of  journalistic  ventures.  Beside  the 
long-established  De  Bow's  Review  and  The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  other  magazines  sprang  up,  most  of  which  led  a 
very  precarious  and  brief  existence.  A  weekly,  in  imitation 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  was  published  in  Richmond, 
and  even  a  Southern  Punch,  with  rough  cartoons,  sometimes 

1  The  best  single  collection  of  Confederate  newspapers  that  I  know  of  is  that 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  It  comprises  files  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
Examiner,  Dispatch,  and  Whig,  the  Charleston  Courier  and  Mercury, 
and  the  Augusta  Chronicle — sets  complete  for  from  two  to  four  years  each.  In 
addition  to  these  it  includes  most  of  the  weeklies,  and  a  complete  file  of 
The  Index.  Among  the  other  places  where  files  of  some  of  these  papers  are 
to  be  found  are  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  State 
Library  at  Richmond,  and  the  Congressional  and  various  Department  libraries 
in  Washington— particularly  that  of  the  Navy  Department. 
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caricaturing  warriors  or  statesmen,  but  usually  devoted  to 
social  affairs.  Perhaps  its  fun  has  lost  flavor  by  time,— or  is 
American  humor,  on  the  whole,  a  Northern  product. 

No  reference  to  the  Confederate  press  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  The  Index,  a  weekly  review  devoted  to 
fostering  friendly  relations  between  the  Confederate  States 
and  Europe.  It  was  published  in  London,  owing  its  exist- 
ence to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Holtze,  a  Confederate  agent  there, 
and  was  supported  from  the  secret  service  fund.  In  appear- 
ance it  was  a  handsome  sheet ;  its  articles  were  well  written, 
but  their  historical  value  is  injured  by  the  diplomatic  pur- 
pose, which  was  always  their  mainspring.  In  spite  of  the 
money  lavished  upon  this  paper  and  of  the  fact  that  its  tone 
was  moderate  and  its  contents  sufficiently  varied,  dealing 
with  other  topics  of  the  day  as  well  as  with  those  in  which 
the  South  was  concerned,  its  circulation  was  always  small, 
and  was,  as  Mr.  Holtze  laments,  mostly  gratuitous.  A  further 
difficulty,  and  an  unexpected  one,  was  found  in  procuring 
advertisements.  Even  firms  most  friendly  to  the  Confed- 
erate cause  were  unwilling  to  have  their  names  appear  in 
this  paper  for  fear  of  bringing  upon  themselves  the  hostility 
of  English  anti-slavery  sentiment.  The  issue  of  The  Index 
was  begun  in  1862,  and  it  continued  to  appear  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  stopping  at  last  on  August  12,  1865,  when,  pre- 
sumably, the  funds  that  had  been  supplied  to  it  by  the  Con- 
federate Government  were  exhausted. 

In  a  paper  like  this  any  treatment  of  the  general  literature 
dealing  with  Confederate  history  must  of  necessity  be  very 
fragmentary.  Even  when  military  history  is  wholly  left 
aside,  the  number  of  books  that  have  more  or  less  bearing 
upon  the  subject  is  very  large.  First  in  importance,  of 
course,  are  the  two  works  written  by  gentlemen  who  held 
such  conspicuous  positions  in  the  Confederate  Government 
as  to  give  to  their  utterances  somewhat  of  an  official  char- 
acter—" The  War  between  the  States,"  by  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  and  "  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," by  Jefferson  Davis.  Both  writers,  however, 
devote  the  greater  portion  of  their  space  to  the  controversies 
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leading  up  to  secession,  and  in  Mr.  Davis's  work  much  of 
the  remainder  is  taken  up  with  military  affairs.  "  The  War 
between  the  States  "  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  with 
theoretical  discussions.  Moreover,  Mr.  Stephens,  never  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  Administration,  in  which  he  as 
Vice-President  had  no  active  share,  was  not  in  a  position  to 
know  much  of  its  underlying  motives  and  policy.  Mr.  Davis, 
with  every  facility  for  knowing,  has  chosen  to  reveal  few 
facts  that  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  the  material 
already  in  print,  and  his  book  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  ex- 
planation and  defence  of  his  conduct  of  the  Government. 

But  few  biographies  of  importance  for  the  political  history 
of  the  Confederacy  have  as  yet  appeared.  Those  of  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  particularly  the  valuable  "  Life "  by 
Messrs.  Johnston  and  Brown,  contain  a  great  deal  of  material 
for  the  study  of  Southern  politics,  and  would  be  yet  more 
useful  could  the  letters  ha\ie  been  printed  in  full.  There  are 
a  number  of  lives  of  Jefferson  Davis,  all  of  them  written  too 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  be  very  satisfactory.1 
Those  by  Alfriend  and  Pollard  are  among  the  best.  The 
latter  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  is  largely  occupied  with 
internal  politics,  but  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  partizan- 
ship.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  less  degree,  of  Mr.  Pollard's 
larger  book,  "  The  Lost  Cause  " — probably  the  best  known 
complete  history  from  a  Southern  standpoint  that  has  yet 
been  written.  Foote's  "  War  of  the  Rebellion  "  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  from  1862  to  the  close  of  the  war  took  a  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 
Like  the  works  of  Davis  and  Stephens,  it  deals  chiefly  with 
the  political  dissensions  that  preceded  secession.  Its  style 
is  very  bombastic  and  the  last  pages,  where  Confederate 
history  proper  is  the  theme,  are  so  given  over  to  violent 
invective  against  most  members  of  the  Administration  as 
to  greatly  diminish  their  value.  Much  information  is  to  be 
had  from  such  State  histories  as  Avery's  "  Georgia,"  in 
which  the  motives  and  policy  of  Governor  Brown's  opposi- 

1  The  appearance  of  the  memorial  biography  now  being  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Davis,  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest. 
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tion  to  the  Administration  are  brought  out.  Crawford's 
"  The  Genesis  of  the  Civil  War  " '  is  a  book  of  much 
importance  for  the  first  months  of  Confederate  history. 

In  special  departments  several  valuable  books  have  ap- 
peared within  the  last  few  years,  notable  among  which  are 
Mr.  Bullock's  personal  narrative  of  his  operations  in  Europe 
on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  navy,  and  the  book  by  Mr. 
Bigelow,  already  alluded  to,  which  is  in  some  sense  supple- 
mentary to  it.  The  navy  has  also  been  separately  treated 
in  the  extensive  history  by  Colonel  Scharf. 

About  the  social  life  of  Confederate  times  has  grown  up  a 
literature  larger  than  any  save  that  which  concerns  their 
military  affairs.  The  every-day  hardships  brought  on  by 
invasion,  blockade,  and  a  depreciated  currency  have  been 
frequently  and  often  very  amusingly  described.  Among  a 
number  of  diaries  and  reminiscences  Mr.  Eggleston's  "  Rec- 
ollections of  a  Rebel,"  from  which  several  quotations  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  Much  curious  information,  too,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  well  known  "  Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk  " ;  and  a 
number  of  books  of  this  kind  have  been  contributed  by 
ladies. 

The  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment called  forth  a  large  literature  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  mostly  in  pamphlet  form  and  dealing 
with  the  question  in  a  very  elementary  or  superficial  way. 
The  list  runs  from  an  Oxford  prize  essay,  written  in  Latin, 
to  a  German  novel  entitled,  "Jefferson  Davis,  ein  Social- 
politischer  Roman  aus  dem  Amerikanischen  Burgerkriege  " a ; 
but  usually  the  question  of  recognition  or  the  attitude  that 
ought  to  be  assumed  by  Europe  is  the  leading  motive  of 
these  essays.  To  several  Englishmen  who  travelled  in  the 
South  we  owe  more  extended  works,  often  valuable  for  their 
pictures  of  social  and  military  life,  but  seldom  very  intel- 
ligent as  to  political  affairs.  "  Russell's  Letters,"  collected 
from  the  London  Times,  form  one  of  the  best  of  this  class, 

1  Perhaps  better  known  by  its  subordinate  title,  "  The  Story  of  Sumpter." 
3  Von  Bernhard  Hesslein,  Leipzig,  1866. 
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but  how  far  he  was  from  comprehending  public  feeling  is 
shown  by  the  serious  way  in  which  he  treats  of  a  plan  sug- 
gested to  him  by  some  one  in  South  Carolina,  probably  half 
in  jest,  that  the  South  should  adopt  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  with  an  English  prince  as  King.  But  there  is 
one  little  book  which  appeared  in  England  just  after  the 
close  of  the  war — "  The  Downfall  of  the  Confederacy,"  by 
John  B.  Hopkins,  that  gives  evidence  of  a  good  deal  of 
accurate  knowledge  and  a  very  clear  political  insight. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  recent  literature  of  Confederate 
history  has  been  merely  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  classes  into 
which  it  naturally  falls.  Many  titles  might  be  added,  often, 
perhaps,  quite  as  important  as  those  which  have  been  given  ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  works  that  touch  upon  the 
subject  it  is  very  surprising  how  little  definite  material  they 
afford  for  the  actual  workings  of  the  government  or  the 
course  of  public  opinion.  One  might  perpaps  imagine  that 
much  was  still  to  be  learned  upon  these  subjects  from  the 
reminiscences  of  living  men.  Doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  is  so.  But  although  the  Southern  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  have  spoken  very  freely,  and  have  sought  with 
the  greatest  kindness  to  assist  my  work,  they  generally  dis- 
cover that  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  passed  by,  have 
blurred  their  recollections  more  than  they  themselves  are 
aware.  There  is,  too,  a  national  and  patriotic  disposition  to 
ignore  the  troubles  and  political  dissensions  of  the  Con- 
federate period.  "  Why,"  as  one  kind  old  gentleman  said  to 
me, — "  the  things  you  ask  me  about  are  the  very  ones  that  I 
have  been  trying  all  this  long  time  to  forget !  "  But  history, 
into  which  no  personal  feelings  should  enter,  cannot  forget 
them,  and  those  who  were  once  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States  should  use  their  best  efforts  to  preserve  and  make 
known  the  records  that  still  remain,  in  order  that  it  may 
deal  justly  with  their  times. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASPECT  OF  KENTUCKY'S 
STRUGGLE  FOR  AUTONOMY— 1784-92. 

By  ETHELBERT  D.  WARFIELD,  President  of  Miami  University. 

The  political  history  of  a  people  is  the  story  of  its  emotions : 
its  laws  are  the  records  of  its  sober  second  thoughts.  Con- 
sequently constitutional  history  affords  less  that  is  striking 
and  picturesque,  but  more  that  is  stable  and  true,  than  any 
other  department  of  history.  It  is  judicial  in  its  attitudes. 
It  considers  only  those  thoughts  which  ripen  into  deeds — 
only  those  deeds  which  are  big  with  import  for  the  future. 
An  interesting  commentary  upon  the  character  of  a  people 
is  afforded  by  the  degree  of  resemblance  to  be  observed 
between  its  constitutional  and  political  histories.  A  phleg- 
matic and  impulsive  people  both  draw  these  departments 
together ;  the  one  doing  all  things  gravely  and  within  the 
limits  of  its  laws,  the  other  writing  every  hot  thought  upon 
the  statute-book.  Certain  periods  of  the  history  of  Holland 
and  France  well  illustrate  these  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  people  at  once  progressive  and  conservative,  such  as 
the  English  people  has  ever  been,  generally  offers  an  instruc- 
tive contrast  between  these  departments  of  its  history. 
Indeed,  the  wise  way  in  which  the  English  people  winnowed 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  after  every  threshing  is  the  lesson 
the  world  has  found  best  worth  learning  in  its  story.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  old  story  retells  itself  in  his- 
tory— how  an  historic  heredity  rules  the  destiny  of  a  race. 
In  the  little  drama  of  Kentucky's  struggle  for  autonomy  we 
have  a  pretty  miniature,  which  shows  the  conflict  between 
passion  and  patience,  politics  and  law,  in  a  very  suggestive 
contrast. 
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Kentucky  was  thrust  into  the  great  trans-Appalachian 
region  like  an  entering  wedge  of  civilization.  It  contained 
few  settled  inhabitants  at  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  It 
was  claimed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  several  tribes,  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  a  common  hunting-  and  battle-ground.  Its 
rich  blue-grass  valleys  and  frequent  salt-licks  attracted 
quantities  of  game.  These  the  tribes  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  assiduously  pursued.  A  great  war  trail  lay  right 
across  its  territory,  uniting  with  a  bloody  cincture  the  domi- 
nant tribes  of  north  and  south,  the  representatives  of  differ- 
ent and  bitterly  hostile  races.  The  hunting  parties  of  one 
tribe  so  often  met  the  war  parties  of  others  that  he  who 
hunted  the  deer  and  buffalo  amid  the  waving  cane-brakes 
took  his  life  in  his  hand.  The  result  was  that  the  Indians 
who  roamed  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennes- 
see were  always  equipped  alike  for  war  and  the  chase.  Hence 
the  force  of  the  remark  of  the  old  Indian  to  Boone  at  the 
close  of  one  of  the  treaty-making  meetings :  "  Brother,  we 
have  given  you  a  fine  land,  but  I  believe  you  will  find  trouble 
in  settling  it."  1  It  was  too  true.  Yet  every  effort  was  made 
to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  Indians  in  the  settlement 
of  this  territory.  "  By  fair  and  repeated  treaties,  first,  of 
1768,  with  the  Six  Nations,  by  which  the  Indian  title  to 
Kentucky  was  extinguished  as  far  south  as  the  Tennessee 
River ;  secondly,  by  the  treaty  with  the  Shawnees  with  Lord 
Dunmore,  1774;  thirdly,  by  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees, 
in  1775,  in  consideration  of  ;£io,ooo  sterling,  their  title  was 
extinguished  to  that  portion  of  Kentucky  between  the  river 
of  that  name  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  Cumber- 
land  River;  also  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mclntosh,  in  1785  ; 
confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795  ; 
and,  lastly,  by  the  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws,  in  1818,  all 
that  part  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Tennessee  and  south  of 
the  Ohio  was  acquired."  a 

The  Indians  sold,  under  inducement  of  fraud  and  duress 
in  most  cases  it  is  too  true,  land  which  they  did  not  possess, 
and  to  which  they  could  not  give  possession.  Their  cessions 

1  Butler  :  ' '  History  of  Kentucky, "  p.  1 5.  *  Ibid. 
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were,  however,  in  the  nature  of  quit-claims.  Whatever 
was  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  the  Indians  knew  nothing 
of  legal  distinctions,  and  had  never  heard  of  a  policy  of 
laissez-faire.  They  therefore  took  all  that  was  given 
them,  and  when  the  opportunity  offered  took  as  much 
more  as  they  could  get,  whether  in  the  form  of  property  or 
of  scalps. 

When  once  immigration  commenced,  it  flowed  over  the 
mountains  into  the  Western  valleys.  The  Ohio  River  and 
the  Wilderness  road  through  Cumberland  Gap  were  the 
main  approaches.  Thus  they  left  in  their  rear  a  wide  tract 
of  unsettled,  mountainous  country.  The  seaboard  had  been 
settled  under  very  different  conditions.  Its  settlers  had 
held  on  to  their  base  of  supplies,  and  only  very  slowly  and 
as  necessity  demanded,  pushed  back  their  Western  line. 
The  old  settlements  never  understood  (perhaps,  even  to 
this  day,  the  East  has  not  learned  fully  to  comprehend  the 
West)  the  new  settlements.  They  lost  touch  with  each 
other.  Time  brought  indifference  to  the  one,  doubt  and,  in 
some  cases,  suspicion  to  the  other.  A  natural  result  was 
that,  thrown  ever  more  and  more  on  their  own  resources, 
the  Western  people  acted  on  their  own  ideas,  first  in  self- 
defence,  and  then  becoming  more  self-sufficient  out  of 
natural  preference  and  self-confidence. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  character  of  the  settlers 
naturally  determined  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
population  of  Kentucky  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
during  the  period  under  consideration.  First,  the  true  fron- 
tiersmen, the  men  who  actually  opened  up  and  established 
the  early  settlements ;  secondly,  the  post-revolutionary 
emigrants,  embracing  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
set  free  by  the  termination  of  the  war  and  urged  on  by  the 
scarcity  and  hardship  of  the  times  to  seek  new  homes,  but 
in  a  large  measure  made  up  of  young  men,  chiefly  from 
Virginia,  and  of  good  family ;  thirdly,  adventurers.  This 
last  class  was  not  homogeneous,  but  embraced  many  outlaws 
and  tories  in  the  first  period,  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  ; 
many  soldiers  who  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  a  life  of  excite- 
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ment,  immediately  after  the  war ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
men  of  broken  and  desperate  fortunes.  The  first  class  was 
largely  composed  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  formed  the 
back-bone  of  the  people.  These  people  were  the  ordinary 
product  of  a  sturdy  Calvinism.  They  were  a  God-fearing, 
law-abiding,  liberty-loving  race.  They  had  no  patience  with 
shams,  and  scoffed  at  Henderson's  Imitation  Proprietary 
government  of  Transylvania  ;  they  were  in  deadly  earnest, 
and  bitterly  complained  of  Virginia's  neglect  under  the 
shadow  of  perfunctory  government ;  they  were  clear-sighted, 
and  calmly  resisted,  with  the  force  of  inertia,  the  dema- 
goguery  of  Wilkinson  and  his  coadjutors  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  were  full  of  enterprise,  and,  calmly  disregarding  foolish 
laws,  they  supplemented  the  feeble  arm  of  the  State  when- 
ever needful.  Above  all,  they  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  and  by  a  monumental  patience  left  their  con- 
stitution and  statute-book  free  from  the  least  stain  in  the 
face  of  every  kind  of  pressure  towards  treasonous  devices. 
And  yet  their  efforts  to  secure  self-government  have  often 
been  spoken  of  as  "  separatist  movements,"  and  treated  as 
if  inherently  disloyal. 

These  so-called  movements  began  in  1776  ;  from  that  time 
till  Kentucky  became  one  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1792,  was  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  During 
that  time  no  less  than  eleven  regular  conventions  were  held 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering  the  governmental 
affairs  of  the  country.  In  conjunction  with  these  a  number 
of  informal  conventions  were  held,  mainly  in  the  interest  of 
separation.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  a  people  unused 
to  restraint  met  and  determined  the  questions  presented  to 
them  on  such  occasions.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
Tennessee,  a  region  settled  by  a  kindred  people,  for  nearly 
identical  considerations,  twice  plunged  into  open  rebellion. 
What  is  the  record  of  Kentucky  ? 

Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Kentucky  on  the  basis 
of  the  original  grant,  and  this  was  practically  never  ques- 
tioned. The  country  was  governed  as  a  part  of  the  frontier 
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county,  whatever  that  happened  to  be.  In  1776  this  was 
Fincastle.  The  connection  between  the  county  seat  and  the 
outlying  district  was  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  mountain  road 
through  a  country  inhabited  by  no  settled  people,  and  in- 
fested with  roving  bands  of  savages  and  wild  beasts.  The 
capital  of  the  State  was  yet  other  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
beyond  another  chain  of  lofty  and  difficult  mountains.  Such 
a  government  could  only  be  a  pretence.  This  the  settlers 
felt,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  being  rife,  they  determined  to 
apply  for  recognition  to  the  Virginia  Convention,  which  was 
to  meet  in  Williamsburg  on  the  6th  of  May.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  the  East,  advised  against 
this  plan.  He  recommended  that  instead,  two  delegates 
should  be  sent  to  the  regularly  constituted  government  to 
demand  substantial  recognition  for  Kentucky,  coupled  with 
a  strong  suggestion  of  a  resort  to  a  violent  separation  in  case 
their  application  was  refused.  The  first  part  of  Clark's  plan 
was  adopted.  The  people  met  at  Harrodstown  (now  Har- 
rodsburg)  early  in  June  and  held  an  election,  extending  over 
five  days,  for  delegates.  Clark  and  Gabriel  John  Jones  were 
elected.  Wisely  thinking  a  prayer  should  not  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  threat,  they  rejected  the  second  part  of  Clark's 
suggestion,  and  sent  a  decorous  yet  decided  petition,  under 
date  of  June  2Oth,  praying  that  they,  the  people  of  "  West 
Fincastle,"  be  erected  into  a  separate  county.  Their  case 
met  with  due  consideration,  and  the  prayer  was  granted,  and 
the  western  country  was  cut  off  from  Fincastle  and  erected 
into  Kentucky  County.  Thus  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  independence,  local  self-government,  was  attained.  The 
Continental  Congress  had  not  declared  the  colonies  inde- 
pendent when  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  Fin- 
castle was  penned,  nor  had  these  good  people  forgotten  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  war  on  hand.  George  III.  probably 
meant  little  to  them  now,  but  they  did  not  think  it  impru- 
dent to  remind  the  would-be  commonwealth  of  Virginia* 
which,  as  far  as  they  knew,  was  still  debating  its  rights,1  "  how 

1  The  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  was  agreed  to  on  the  I2th  June. 
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impolitical  it  would  be  to  suffer  such  a  respectable  body  of 
prime  riflemen  to  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality." 

The  concession  was  only  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  The  discon- 
tents of  the  Kentucky  people  were  not  due  to  factional,  but 
to  natural  and  persistent  causes.  Three  grievances  were 
especially  great/and  were  destined  to  be  permanent  causes 
of  complaint.  They  arose  from  the  difficulties  in  commu- 
nication, and  were  as  follows  : 

First.  The  legal  relation  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
State  was  very  inconvenient,  because  laws  were  enacted 
without  considering  how  they  would  affect  Kentucky,  thus 
having  the  effect  of  ex-post-facto  laws  in  some  cases ;  and 
appeals  were  rendered  almost  impossible,  because  the  ex- 
penses of  prosecuting  them  at  the  capital  were  ruinous,  and 
the  same  reason  made  it  easy  for  the  rich  to  oppress  the 
poor. 

Secondly.  The  people  in  the  East  could  not  understand 
and  did  not  sympathize  with  the  condition  of  life  in  Ken- 
tucky, especially  with  respect  to  Indian  affairs. 

Thirdly.  A  common  commercial  policy  between  the  sec- 
tions was  impossible,  and  Kentucky  was  forced  to  bend  to 
the  welfare  of  the  seaboard.1 

A  sudden  thunder-clap  came  in  May,  1780.  Six  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  "  Illinois,  Kaskaskias  and 
Kentucky,"  or  as  they  in  another  place  call  themselves 
"  people  of  that  part  of  contry  now  claimed  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  in  the  counties  of  Kaintucky  and  Ilinois,"  sent 
a  petition  praying  that  "  the  Continental  Congress  will  take 
proper  methods  to  form  us  into  a  separate  State  or  grant  us 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  in  their  wisdoms  shall 
think  most  proper."  These  good  people  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred  and  forty,  were  plainly  much  distressed,  or,  as 
they  phrased  it,  "  approssed,"  since  they  turned  from  Vir- 
ginia to  that  shadow,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation. 
At  any  rate,  they  got  nothing  for  their  pains,  and  the  coun- 

1  Quite  a  full  statement  of  these  grievances  may  be  found  in  the  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Kentucky,  published  by  the  Convention  of 
May,  1785,  and  printed  in  Marshall's  "  History  of  Kentucky,"  pp.  202  et  seq. 
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try  rested  for  a  time  under  suppressed  but  chronic  discon- 
tent.1 

Virginia  was  not  a  careless  nor  a  hard  mother.  She  was 
willing  to  do  her  best  and  from  beginning  to  end  her  treat- 
ment of  her  western  territory  was  liberal  to  a  degree.  A 
division  of  Kentucky  County  into  the  three  Counties  of 
Lincoln,  Fayette,  and  Jefferson  and  the  erection  of  the 
whole  into  a  district  (which  retained  the  name  of  Kentucky) 
made  local  government  more  efficient.  But  the  essential 
difficulties  lay  too  deep  for  such  simple  remedies.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  war  brought  this  out  in  high  relief. 

Kentucky  had  been  on  a  war  footing.  The  militia  officers 
had  military  powers  and  constantly  made  use  of  them 
against  the  British  and  their  savage  allies.  Now  they  had 
no  such  powers.  Yet  for  them  the  war  was  not  at  an  end. 
The  Indians  still  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  and  the 
unsurrendered  posts  in  the  northwest  were  so  many  plague 
spots. 

The  following  statement  of  the  situation  from  the  pen  of 
a  participant  in  the  events  of  these  years  is  at  once  accurate 
and  graphic.3 

"  During  the  war  the  Indians  were  the  enemies  of  the 
America  at  large,  when  peace  was  concluded,  the  situation 
of  the  Western  people,  instead  of  being  ameliorated  was 
rendered  worse.  The  Indians,  it  is  true,  as  the  allies  of 
Britain,  had  no  pretensions  to  continue  hostilities  after  their 
principal  had  acknowledged  herself  satisfied  and  had  made 
peace.  But  they  never  had  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  contest.  They  had  never 
been  conquered  by  the  Americans,  and  could  not  understand 
how  they  could  have  been  subdued  in  consequence  of  the 
Americans  having  obtained  an  advantage  over  the  British  in 

1  This  interesting  document  may  be  read  in  full  in  Appendix  D,  Vol.  II., 
of  Roosevelt's  "  Winning  of  the  West." 

8  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  valuable  little  treatise  of  William  Littell : 
"  Political  transactions  in  and  concerning  Kentucky,  from  the  first  settlement 
thereof,  until  it  became  an  independent  state,  in  June,  1792.  Frankfort  (K.), 
1806." 
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the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  when  they  were  daily 
making  conquests  in  the  West.  They  could  not  comprehend 
how  they  were  subdued  abroad  by  proxy,  at  the  same  time 
they  were  conquerors  at  home  in  fact.  But  not  only  was 
their  military  pride  wounded  by  this  doctrine  ;  their  interest 
was  vitally  affected.  They  had  never  considered  England 
as  the  proprietor  of  their  country.  Yet,  under  the  treaty, 
America  claimed  it  as  ceded  to  them  by  the  British,  and  re- 
quired from  the  Indians  an  acknowledgment  of  their  right; 
which  acknowledgment  was  once  extorted  from  them,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  treaty  with  the  Shawanese,  made  at 
Miami  in  1786,  section  2nd,  though  with  the  extremest 
reluctance  on  their  part,  and  even  with  tears.  This  claim 
produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  a  spirit  of  indignant 
resentment  and  desperate  hostility  toward  the  Americans, 
which  no  exertions  of  Great  Britain  could  probably  have 
ever  effected.  Hence  the  termination  of  the  general  con- 
flict was  a  new  era  in  the  war  between  the  Indians  and  the 
exposed  frontiers  of  America. 

"  But  the  government  inattentive  to  these  matters,  and 
thoughtlessly  and  obstinantly  disregarding  the  consequences 
which  must  necessarily  result,  not  only  withstood  all  efficient 
military  force  from  the  district ;  but  left  it  destitute,  of  any 
legal  authority  to  put  its  own  inherent  strength  into  action. 
The  fact  is  in  short,  that  the  governments  in  Virginia  and 
of  the  United  States,  seemed  resolved  to  consider  the  Indians 
as  friends ;  to  permit  no  offensive  measures  to  be  taken 
against  them,  and  to  make  no  provision  for  defensive  ones. 
Hence  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Indians,  instead  of  being 
the  enemies  of  America  at  large,  as  they  had  hitherto  been, 
became  the  enemies  of  the  Western  Country  alone." 

In  coupling  Virginia  in  this  attitude  towards  the  Indians 
with  Congress,  the  partizan  spoke  rather  than  the  historian. 
While  there  was  some  ground  for  this  view  it  was  not  the 
ordinary  attitude  of  the  State,  especially  at  this  time.  The 
difficulty  was  mainly  that  Virginia  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  the  situation,  and  did  not  provide  proper  remedies 
for  the  distress  of  her  Western  counties.  Things  drifted 
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on  till  the  autumn  of  1784  when  it  was  rumored  that  the 
Cherokees  in  the  South  were  meditating  an  inroad  into 
Kentucky. 

The  situation  is  quaintly  described  by  Marshall,  who  says : 
"  Physically,  Kentucky  might  be  compared  to  Sampson, 
going  down  to  the  Philistines.  Politically,  to  the  same  man, 
after  his  amour  with  Delilah  "  :  and  adds,  "  No  man,  or  col- 
lection of  men  in  the  district,  were  competent  to  call  the 
militia  into  service  for  offensive  measures.  The  district  con- 
tained no  public  magazine  of  arms,  powder,  or  lead,  equal  to 
the  necessary  supply.  There  were  no  provisions  in  store ; 
nor  funds  to  purchase  them.  The  citizens  individually  had 
arms,  amunition,  and  provisions.  But  there  was  no  law  to 
conscript  the  owners — none  to  place  their  effects  into 
requisition." 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  Col.  Benj.  Logan  summoned 
a  number  of  citizens  to  meet  in  Danville  to  discuss  the  situ- 
ation. They  decided  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  in  Dan- 
ville on  December  27,  1784,  to  be  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber of  each  militia  company  in  the  district.  This  informal 
meeting  fairly  inaugurated  the  struggle.  From  that  time 
on  the  thread  was  never  broken.  The  history  of  the  re- 
maining years  is  one  of  persistent  effort  looking  towards 
separation  from  Virginia.  The  first  regular  convention  met 
in  Danville,  December  27,  1785.  A  decided  majority  of  its 
members  were  in  favor  of  applying  to  Virginia  for  a  formal 
separation.  "  But  as  the  idea  had  not  been  suggested  before 
they  were  elected,  and  they  could  not  say  they  were  elected 
for  the  purpose,  they  declined  making  the  application." 
Thus  where  we  might  have  expected  precipitation  we  find 
excessive  caution.  The  only  work  of  the  convention  was  to 
call  a  second  convention  to  meet  on  May  23d.  The  second 
convention  passed  five  resolutions.  The  first  and  recond 
resolved  nemine  cotitradicente,  "  That  a  petition  be  presented 
to  the  assembly  praying  that  (this)  district  may  be  estab- 
lished into  a  state,  separate  from  Virginia  "  ;  and  "  that  this 
district  when  established  into  a  state  ought  to  be  taken  into 
union  with  the  United  States  of  America."  The  third  and 
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fifth  resolutions  called  a  new  convention  and  referred  the 
whole  question  to  it,  while  the  fourth  made  the  notable 
declaration  as  to  representation,  "that  the  election  of  depu- 
ties for  the  proposed  convention  ought  to  be  on  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  representation,"  which  put  Kentucky  along- 
side of  Vermont  as  a  pioneer  of  equal  representation  and 
manhood  suffrage.  The  Virginia  Law  provided  for  represen- 
tation by  counties  without  regard  to  extent  or  population, 
a  system  always  distasteful  to  her  Western  district. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  petition  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  for  a  separation  in  terms  of  the  most 
admirable  lucidity  and  calmness,  referring  to  the  "provi- 
sional clause  in  the  Constitution,"  and  even  seemed  to  sug- 
gest such  a  division.  This  clause  in  the  Virginia  Constitution 
of  1776  provided  that:  "The  Western  and  Northern  extent 
of  Virginia  shall  .  .  .  stand  as  fixed  by  the  charter  of  King 
James  I,  etc.  .  .  .  unless  by  act  of  this  legislature,  one  or 
more  governments  be  established  Westward  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains."  This  petition  was  justified  and  enforced  in 
an  address  to  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Kentucky," 
naturally  more  specious  and  persuasive,  but  still  maintaining 
a  judicious  attitude.  The  address  enumerates  seven  grounds 
of  grievance,  which  are  practically  comprehended  in  the  three 
already  enumerated  as  the  permanent '  grievances  of  the 
people.  These  papers  are  very  able  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  deliberative  body  of  the  day.  In  the  contrast 
between  these  documents  and  the  rough,  misspelled  peti- 
tions of  1776  we  read  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the 
population. 

The  third  convention  was  summoned  to  meet  on  August 
8,  1785,  the  delegates  being  voted  for  on  five  successive 
days,  beginning  with  the  county-court  day  in  July  in  each 
county.  From  the  election  of  this  convention  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  party  in  favor  of  immediate — even  if  violent — 
separation  dates.  At  its  head  was  General  James  Wilkin- 
son, and  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  episode  in  the 
contest  which  had  to  do  with  the  Mississippi  trade.  Wil- 
kinson was  essentially  a  demagogue.  That  he  lugged  the 
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Mississippi  question  into  the  discussion  for  personal  interest 
and  political  capital  cannot  be  doubted.  We  owe  the  finally 
successful  policy  of  our  Government  on  this  question  pri- 
marily to  Jay,  influenced  and  supported  by  Henry,  Lee, 
Jefferson,  and  other  Eastern  statesmen.  The  Western  cabal 
deserve  little  credit  for  the  result. 

I  do  not  propose  to  trace  through  its  tortuous  length  the 
proceedings  of  the  next  seven  years.  The  Virginia  Assembly 
met  the  request  of  her  Western  district  cordially  and  promptly, 
but  through  a  series  of  untoward  accidents — principally 
Clark's  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Indians  on  the 
Wabash,  the  East  and  West  played  at  cross-purposes. 
Convention  after  convention  met,  to  the  total  number  of 
ten,  and  four  enabling  acts  were  passed  by  the  Virginia 
Assembly  before  any  thing  definite  was  secured.  The 
experience  was  sufficient  to  try  the  patience  of  the  most 
law-abiding  people.  What  could  be  expected  of  a  body  of 
backwoods  settlers  ?  And  yet  they  loyally  observed  the 
law  to  the  letter ;  conformed  to  every  requirement  with 
precision ;  and,  when  baffled  by  circumstances,  quickly 
renewed  the  contest.  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  a  cabal  led 
by  a  man  of  singularly  fascinating  manners,  bold  in  his 
address,  popular  in  his  oratory,  and  supported  by  a  very 
respectable  and  influential  following.  The  revolutionary 
precedent  was  immediately  before  their  eyes ;  the  sense  of 
grievance  was  great  and  loudly  expressed  ;  and  yet  not 
a  single  one  of  these  many  conventions,  by  a  single  im- 
portant or  significant  act,  gave  countenance  to  any  measure 
which  departed  in  the  least  from  the  straitest  constitu- 
tional limits.  In  the  final  shock,  Judge  George  Muter's  most 
explicit  and  admirable  paper  setting  forth  the  constitutional 
consequences  of  unlicensed  separation  under  the  Virginia 
Constitution  and  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  conclusive. 
His  argument  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  results  of  the 
cabal's  schemes,  and  only  a  small  minority  were  ready  to 
face  them. 

In  the  meantime,  in  June,  1788,  the  Virginia  Convention 
to  act  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been 
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held,  and  the  delegates  from  Kentucky,  two  from  each  of 
her  seven  counties,  had  cast  an  overwhelming  vote  against 
the  Constitution.  The  delegates  from  Jefferson  County, 
Bullock  and  Robert  Breckinridge,  and  Humphrey  Marshall, 
of  Fayette,  alone  voted  for  ratification.  This  result  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  excited  state  of  their  section,  but 
probably  quite  as  much  to  the  personal  influence  of  Patrick 
Henry,  which  was  very  great  beyond  the  mountains.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  hostility  to  the 
Northeast  so  sedulously  cultivated  in  connection  with  the 
Mississippi  trade  had  borne  some  evil  fruits.  The  refusal 
of  the  Congress  of  the  confederation,  on  July  3d  following, 
to  take  any  action  on  the  petition  for  the  admission  of 
Kentucky  as  a  State,  properly  referring  the  whole  question 
to  the  new  government  about  to  be  established,  produced  a 
small  tempest.  Once  more  the  measures  of  the  men  who 
were  in  favor  of  rash  and  violent  action  proved  abortive, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  produced  a 
strong  moral  effect,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  to  the 
Union  on  June  I,  1792,  the  day  named  by  Virginia  in  her 
final  enabling  act. 

The  question  was  mainly  fought  out  in  Fayette  County. 
Actually  there  was  far  less  of  a  struggle  than  there  appeared 
to  be.  The  weight  of  the  old-fashioned  sturdy  Scotch-Irish 
type  told  too  heavily  in  the  country  districts,  and  they 
voted  a  solid  phalanx  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  In  the 
flourishing  town  of  Lexington  the  adventurers  had  their 
principal  stronghold  and  their  leader.  Wilkinson  made  this 
the  pivotal  point,  and  here  the  sharp  conflict  which  he 
stirred  up  gave  the  locality  a  somewhat  undue  importance, 
an  importance  which  has  been  increased  by  Humphrey 
Marshall's  efforts  to  make  the  Marshall  share— really  a  large 
one — in  thwarting  the  disunion  schemes  as  large  as  possible. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  regard  the  movement  as  a  serious 
menace  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  State ;  for  it  was  wanting 
in  a  homogeneous  and  reliable  rank  and  file.  At  the  same 
time,  its  leaders  were  at  once  able,  ambitious,  and  rash,  and 
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it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  people  that  they  were  not 
swept  away  from  their  moorings. 

The  final  convention,  which  met  at  Danville,  April  3, 
1792,  draughted  the  first  constitution  of  the  State.  The 
personel  of  this  convention  was  very  different  from  that 
of  the  earlier  ones.  Marshall  speaks  with  contempt  of  it. 
It  seems  that  the  reaction  towards  the  entire  approval  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  strong,  that  the 
new  immigration  was  bringing  vigorous  young  men  whose 
minds  were  free  from  the  prejudices  of  the  past  and  wholly 
occupied  with  plans  for  a  peaceful  and  progressive  future, 
and  that  in  the  election  they  left  out  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  old  contest  and  sent  new  men  whose  actions 
could  not  be  construed  in  the  light  of  an  outworn  partizan- 
ship.  In  the  forefront  was  a  new-comer,  George  Nicholas. 
Nicholas  had  an  extreme  view  of  the  obligations  of  a  repre- 
sentative to  his  constituents,  and  resigned  his  seat  and 
offered  himself  for  re-election  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  on  a  point  which  he  had  discussed  before 
election.  In  other  respects  he  was  in  the  utmost  sympathy 
with  the  constitution,  the  adoption  of  which  he  had  ably 
advocated,  and  the  convention  turned  to  him  for  guidance. 
It  was  doubtless  due  to  this  that  the  constitution  somewhat 
blindly  followed  the  national  document  in  important  pro- 
visions and  in  consequence  fell  into  some  serious  difficulties. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  its  ultimate  influence  was  the  final,  formal  adoption 
of  "  equal  representation  "  and  the  full  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  manhood  suffrage.  Its  qualification  shows  how 
temperate  were  these  men.  The  first  article  of  the  bill  of 
rights  declares  "  that  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social  com- 
pact, are  equal."  Their  incapacity  to  rise  to  the  noble 
phraseology  which  Mason  had  employed  in  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  which  Jefferson  had  bettered  in  borrow- 
ing for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which  in  its 
last  form  declared  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
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suit  of  happiness,"— was  perhaps  natural,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  deplorable.  Their  refusal  to  use  a  form  of  state- 
ment to  which  they  could  not  give  their  consent  was,  at 
least,  a  proof  of  their  honesty.  It  was  only  "  free  men  "  as 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1799  more  specifically 
declared  whom  they  regarded  as  equal.  Yet  they  were  not 
wholly  blind  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  showed  an  active 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade.  The  article  (IX.) 
which  treats  of  slaves  and  slavery  is,  indeed,  so  progressive 
that  it  deserved  to  be  quoted  in  full. 

'*  Article  IX.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent 
of  their  owners,  previous  to  such  emancipation,  and  a  full 
equivalent  in  money  for  the  slaves  so  emancipated.  They 
shall  have  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this  State  from 
bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by 
the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as 
any  person  of  the  same  age  or  description  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  shall  pass 
laws  to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to  emancipate  them, 
saving  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  preventing  them  from 
becoming  chargeable  to  the  county  in  which  they  reside. 
They  shall  have  full  power  to  prevent  slaves  being  brought 
into  the  State  as  merchandize.  They  shall  have  full  powers 
to  prevent  any  slaves  being  brought  into  this  State  from  a 
foreign  country  and  to  prevent  those  being  brought  into 
this  State  who  have  been  since  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1789,  or  hereafter  may  be,  imported  into  any  one  of  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  country.  And  they  shall 
have  full  powers  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to 
oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humanity, 
to  provide  for  them  necessary  clothing  and  provisions, 
to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or 
limb,  and  in  case  of  their  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  directions  of  such  laws,  to  have  such  slave  or  slaves  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  their  owner  or  owners." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  imitated  was  in  the  provision 
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for  the  election  of  the  Senate  and  Governor.  For  this 
purpose  an  electoral  college  was  created.  It  was  a  clumsy 
device,  foredoomed  to  failure.  Singularly  enough  the 
clause  treating  of  the  matter  failed  to  state  whether  a 
majority  or  a  plurality  should  elect,  though  elaborate  pror 
vision  was  made  for  the  case  of  a  tie.  The  first  contested 
election  in  our  history  was  caused  by  this  neglect.  In  the 
second  election  for  governor  the  college  met  with  fifty- 
three  present.  The  first  ballot  showed  twenty-one  votes 
for  Benjamin  Logan,  seventeen  for  James  Garrard,  fourteen 
for  Thomas  Todd,  and  one  for  John  Brown.  The  electors, 
assuming  that  there  was  no  election  and  that  a  majority 
vote  was  necessary  to  a  choice,  summarily  dropped  Todd 
and  Brown  and  proceeded  to  another  ballot.  Garrard, 
receiving  a  majority  on  the  second  ballot,  was  declared 
elected.  The  best  legal  opinion  in  the  State  held  that  the 
second  ballot  was  not  justified,  and  that  Logan  was  elected. 
The  law  made  the  Senate  the  arbiter  in  cases  of  contested 
gubernatorial  elections  and  Logan  took  his  case  thither,  but 
with  admirable  constitutional  acumen  the  Senate  declared 
that  any  law  which  did  not  promote  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  commonwealth  was  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State,  and  that  all  such  laws  were  unconstitutional.  That  the 
law  referring  contested  elections  to  the  Senate  had  already 
provoked  discord  and  was,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

The  personal  equation  of  Nicholas  again  appears  in  the 
provision  introduced  into  Article  V.,  providing  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  ("  The  Supreme  Court  ")  should  have  an 
original  and  final  jurisdiction  in  suits  respecting  land  titles. 
This  was  almost  necessitated  by  the  compact  with  Virginia 
which  guaranteed  all  Virginian  titles,  and  by  the  temper  of 
the  times  which  held  out  little  hope  of  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  land  suits.  The  provision  failed,  for  the 
very  reason  that  seemed  to  justify  it.  Montesquieu  had  long 
before  noted  that  virtue  is  the  sole  foundation  of  a  stable 
republic.  The  Kentucky  convention  had  not  learned,  any 
more  than  we  have  yet  learned,  that  a  people  cannot  be 
made  virtuous  by  a  constitutional  provision. 
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The  constitution  as  completed  followed  that  of  Virginia 
in  the  main,  with  the  grafts  which  Nicholas  had  cut  from 
the  national  instrument  and  the  principle  of  universal  suf- 
frage inserted.  It  was  a  strange  document— democratic, 
with  a  half-developed  tendency  towards  ultra  republicanism 
— it  was  at  least  conservative  and  served  well  for  a  few 
years. 

The  union  sentiment  prevailed  with  some  strength  at 
first.  Robert  Breckinridge  was  made  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  a  post  he  retained  for  four  successive 
terms,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  John  Edwards 
became  one  of  the  first  senators.  But  John  Brown  was 
chosen  for  the  other — due  perhaps  to  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise— an  honor  which  his  long  experience  of  national 
affairs  as  delegate  in  Congress  and  his  ability  at  least  justi- 
fied. In  the  main  the  old  party  of  disunion  was  swamped. 
The  leaders  came  to  the  front  by  virtue  of  real  force. 
Sebastian  became  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Innis,  a 
prominent  State  official ;  only  Wilkinson  had  to  wait.  The 
party  of  the  future  was  unformed  as  yet.  It  was  to  come 
out  of  Virginia  immigration.  Nicholas  and  Robert  Breckin- 
ridge, the  new  governor,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  others  were 
to  belong  to  it.  But  a  younger  Breckinridge  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  to  formulate  its  principles  and  shape  its 
organization. 

One  further  point  illustrates  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Scotch-Irish,  law-loving  element.  The  first  code  of  crimi- 
nal law  was  the  fruit  of  these  years  of  striving  after  an 
efficient  government.  It  was  worthy  of  a  Draco.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  offences  were  visited  with  pun- 
ishment by  death.  It  was  no  backswood  code.  It  was  a 
survival  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  threshold  of  the 
nineteenth.  It  was  impossible  to  effectuate  such  a  code. 
One  county  by  its  grand  jury  entered  its  protest  by  indict- 
ing it.  The  pendulum  was  at  its  farthest  swing. 

Law  and  order  had  won  the  day.  The  disunion  chimera 
faded  away.  Ordinary  methods  came  again  with  the  young 
blood  from  the  East.  John  Breckinridge,  serving  for  a 
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year  as  attorney-general  saw  that  the  seventy  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  defeated  its  purpose,  resigned  and  entered  the 
legislature  with  the  design  of  preparing  a  new  code.  The 
result  was  a  code  in  which  wilful  murder  alone  was  punished 
capitally — the  pendulum  in  five  years  had  swung  back — and 
again  too  far. 
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THE  PELHAM  PAPERS— LOSS  OF  OSWEGO. 

By  WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  president  of  this  associa- 
tion presented  most  forcibly  the  importance  of  governmental 
aid  in  the  collection  of  historical  records,  and  commended 
the  example  of  Canada  to  the  attention  of  our  legislators. 
If  that  admirable  address  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the 
Capitol  it  would  seem  to  have  been  consigned  to  the  subter- 
ranean vaults,  or  buried  beneath  innumerable  applications 
for  office  ;'  and  yet  the  patriotic  work  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  may  well  claim  the  attention  of  the  great  Republic. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  score  of  American  gentle- 
men who  entertained  the  chief  officers  of  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  on  board  a  vessel  at  Victoria.  There 
were  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  her  Majesty's  Treas- 
urer of  State,  and  other  distinguished  officials  in  fellowship 
with  simple  republicans  from  the  States,  beneath  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Compliments  were  paid  and  received,  when 
the  question  of  closer  commercial  relations  was  started  by 
a  member  of  our  party.  The  Secretary  of  State  met  it 
with  an  argument  to  show  the  advantage  to  the  Northern 
States  arising  from  incorporation  in  the  Canadian  union. 
The  civil  war  had  made  clear,  he  said,  differences  that 
were  irreconcilable,  and  a  separation,  sooner  or  later,  was 
inevitable.  A  divorce  would  be  accepted  on  the  ground  of 
incompatibility,  and  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  would  become 
a  permanent  boundary  between  foreign  countries.  The 
North  would  naturally  turn  to  Canada,  and  we  were  assured 
that  we  would  be  welcomed  with  open  arms.  The  Southern 
members  of  our  party  were  indignant  at  the  intimation  that 
the  Union  could  be  disrupted  ;  but  the  Northern  members, 
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cognizant  of  the  fact  that  during  our  civil  war  the  Treas- 
urer and  others  there  present  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  pull  down  the  royal  ensign  and  run  up  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  were  amused  at  the  audacity  that  invited  a  new 
union  on  Canadian  terms.  But  time  may  give  a  sober  color 
to  what  once  was  regarded  as  a  jest.  For  one  I  am  disposed 
to  favor  an  extension  of  the  Canadian  government  over  all 
of  the  States  long  enough  to  inspire  the  average  legislator 
with  sufficient  patriotism  to  secure  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  historical  MSS.  relating  to  America. 

Without  further  preface  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
papers  of  the  Pelham  family,  which  are  now  accessible,  and 
which  relate  largely  to  American  affairs.  They  have  been 
classified  so  that  the  domestic  or  social  correspondence 
is  distinct  from  the  official.  The  whole  is  comprised  in 
522  volumes,  305  of  which  contain  the  official  correspond- 
ence preserved  by  Thomas  Pelham  ;  a  vast  collection  of 
historical  material,  though  the  cursory  examination  made 
does  not  warrant  an  estimate  of  its  value  as  compared  with 
the  Haldimand  papers.  The  correspondence  is  arranged 
chronologically  as  follows  : 

General  Correspondence,  1697-1723,  I  vol. 

Home  "  1724-1754,  50  vols. 

Diplomatic         u  1724-1754,  114  vols. 

General  "  1755-1768,  140  vols. 

Amongst  the  remaining  manuscripts  the  following  claim 
our  attention : 

Diplomatic  papers,  consisting  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries,  1602-1767,  21  vols. 

Papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  American  and  West 
Indian  colonies,  1701-1768,  3  vols. 

Memoranda,  rough  minutes,  draughts,  etc.,  of  papers 
connected  with  the  despatch  of  public  business,  1767-1768, 
10  vols. 

The  brief  time  allowed  me  will  not  permit  the  reading  of 
the  titles  of  the  official  correspondence.  They  embrace 
instructions  and  letters  to  the  colonial  governors,  questions 
of  revenue,  the  fisheries  ;  representations  of  the  Lords  Com- 
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missioners  for  Trade  on  account  of  the  laws  made,  manu- 
factures set  up,  etc.,  in  the  American  colonies  ;  the  commerce 
with  the  Colonies,  consideration  of  the  same  in  view  of  the 
claims  of  Spain  and  France;  account  of  the  ships  trading  to 
New  York  and  the  Colonies ;  the  Knowles  and  Clinton  cor- 
respondence ;  plans  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Ameri- 
can dominions  ;  complaints  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
French,  etc.,  covering  every  question  of  government  in 
America  for  about  sixty  years.  A  precis  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  disasters  of  1755  and  1756  discloses  over  sixty  titles. 
Read  in  connection  with  Parkman's  graphic  narrative,  it 
gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  suffering,  terror,  and 
shame  resulting  from  incapacity  and  corruption  in  a  time  of 
war.  The  conduct  of  the  king's  officers  in  America  re- 
flected the  character  of  the  Pelham  administration  in  the 
mother  country — an  administration  that  corrupted  English 
political  life  to  a  degree  almost  surpassing  belief. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Hervey  for  the  statement 
that  Henry  Pelham,  Prime  Minister  from  1743  to  1754,  was 
a  man  of  very  good  character,  as  character  was  rated  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  who  knew  the  secret  of  every  transac- 
tion, and  had  fewer  enemies  than  commonly  falls  to  the 
share  of  one  in  so  high  a  rank.  The  king  grieved  when  he 
died,  declaring  that  he  would  never  have  peace  again,  and, 
despairing,  placed  at  the  head  of  his  cabinet  Thomas  Pel- 
ham,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  If  the  younger  brother  was  a 
man  of  good  character,  the  elder  certainly  was  not.  "  The 
most  perfidious  of  men  "  was  said  of  him.  If  the  one  won 
public  confidence  by  prudent  conduct  and  the  display  of  fair 
abilities,  the  other  never  possessed  it,  and  provoked  ridicule 
by  absurdities  of  speech.  On  an  important  occasion,  when 
speaking  for  his  party,  Lord  Hervey  says  that  he  articulated 
so  incoherently  and  so  unintelligibly  that  "this  strange 
harangue  seemed  a  caricature  even  of  his  own  usual  strange 
performances,  and  looked  as  if  he  mocked  himself."  With 
this  passage  before  him,  Lord  Macaulay  drew  that  striking 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  His  closing  words  have  an  interest  here  : 
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"And  this  man  was,  during  near  thirty  years,  Secretary  of  State,  and, 
during  near  ten  years,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  !  His  large  fortune,  his 
strong,  hereditary  connection,  his  great  Parliamentary  interest,  will  not  alone 
explain  this  extraordinary  fact.  His  success  is  a  signal  instance  of  what  may 
be  expected  by  a  man  who  devotes  his  whole  heart  and  soul  without  reserve  to 
one  object.  He  was  eaten  up  by  ambition.  His  love  of  influence  and  author- 
ity resembled  the  avarice  of  the  old  usurer  in  the  *  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  It  was 
so  intense  a  passion  that  it  supplied  the  place  of  talent,  that  it  inspired  even 
fatuity  with  cunning.  '  Have  no  money  dealings  with  my  father,'  says  Martha 
to  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  '  for  dotard  as  he  is,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you.'  It 
was  as  dangerous  to  have  any  political  connection  with  Newcastle  as  to  buy 
and  sell  with  old  Trapbois.  He  was  greedy  after  power  with  a  greediness  all 
his  own.  He  was  jealous  of  his  colleagues  and  even  of  his  own  brother. 
Under  a  disguise  of  levity,  he  was  false  beyond  all  example  of  political  false- 
hood. All  the  able  men  of  his  time  ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce,  a  driveller,  a 
child  who  never  knew  his  own  mind  for  an  hour  together  ;  and  he  over- 
reached them  all  round." 

These  were  the  men  who  influenced  American  affairs  for 
good  or  evil. 

General  Shirley  displayed  commendable  zeal  in  urging  for- 
ward the  preparations  for  attacking  the  French  in  1755.  He 
directed  that  the  men  employed  in  forwarding  supplies 
should  receive  extra  compensation,  as  an  inducement  for 
faithful  work.  Yet,  on  the  iQth  of  September,  he  declared 
that  since  his  arrival  at  Oswego  he  had  not  had  at  one 
time  provisions  for  ten  days'  subsistence.  He  was  still  san- 
guine. The  new  fort  would  be  ready  in  a  few  days  to 
receive  its  artillery,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  speedy 
supply  of  provisions,  when  he  hoped,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  Niagara  with 
troops  and  artillery  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort 
there.  A  week  later,  eight  bateaux  arrived  at  Oswego  with 
supplies  sufficient  for  fourteen  days,  and  with  the  promise 
of  more  soon  to  arrive,  he  ordered  the  expedition  to  get 
ready  for  departure.  His  plan  was  to  take  700  men  to 
Niagara,  with  a  three-fourths  allowance  of  bread  and  flour 
for  forty  days.  The  rest  of  the  force,  numbering  1,300, 
would  remain  to  protect  the  forts  at  Oswego,  and  rely  on 
the  agents  of  the  government  for  supplies.  His  officers  had 
no  confidence  in  the  promises  of  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  provisions,  and  at  a  council  on  the 
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27th,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  expedition  for  that  year. 
General  Shirley  retraced  his  steps,  leaving  700  men  with 
Colonel  Mercer  for  the  defence  of  Oswego.  A  few  weeks 
and  the  garrison  numbered  330  only. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  soldiers  at  this  frontier  post  during  the  winter  of  1755—6, 
but  merely  to  note  in  a  few  words  such  facts  gleaned  from 
the  Pelham  papers  as  throw  light  on  the  disasters  that 
followed. 

January  24,  1756,  Colonel  Mercer  wrote  to  Captain  Wil- 
liams that  his  men  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  on  three- 
quarter  allowance.  "  At  the  General's  departure  from  this 
place,"  said  he,  "  he  left  us  only  forty  days'  bread,  two 
months'  meat,  and  three  weeks'  spirits.  It  has  been  my 
constant  employment  ever  since  to  remind  him  and  his 
secretary  of  our  wants.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  other  business  we  have  been  entirely  forgot,  as 
neither  of  them  have  taken  the  least  notice  of  our  necessity." 

February  22d,  Colonel  Mercer  appeals  to  Captain  Williams. 
His  men  are  beginning  to  be  "  afflicted  with  an  inveterate 
and  obstinate  scurvey."  "  Let  me  beg  of  you,"  he  added, 
"  to  write  to  the  gentlemen  at  Schenectady  and  Albany 
concerned  in  the  sending  up  provisions  for  your  fort  and 
this  garrison,  that  the  scarcity  we  are  in  here,  except  they 
are  very  diligent,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extremest 
misery,  and  perhaps  at  a  time  the  most  critical."  An  effort 
was  made,  however,  to  relieve  the  garrison.  James  Read 
took  fourteen  bateaux  loaded  with  provisions  to  the  lake  ; 
there  unloaded,  rolling  the  barrels  on  the  ice  and  dragging 
the  bateaux ;  arrived  at  Oswego  March  24th,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Colonel  Mercer,  who  declared  that  if  not  relieved  he 
should  have  been  compelled  to  march  away  in  two  or  three 
days. 

When  spring  opened  General  Shirley  again  became  active 
in  preparing  a  campaign  against  the  French  forts.  He 
made  requisitions  for  troops  and  contracts  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  The  result  of  his  labors  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Fox,  September  i6th: 
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"  Six  months'  provisions  in  the  magazines  between  Albany  and  Oswego  for 
6,000  men.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  whale  boats  built  and  2,000  battoe-men 
raised  by  ist  April.  Two  hundred  of  the  former  arrived  at  Oswego  in  the 
middle  of  May.  The  latter  after  having  transported  two  cargoes  of  provisions 
and  stores  to  Oswego,  arrived  at  Albany  by  the  nth  July  in  order  to  transport 
provisions— and  the  remainder  of  the  stores  and  troops  on  board  the  battoes, 
and  might  have  returned  thither  with  a  freight  of  provisions  if  they  had  not 
waited  from  the  nth  July  to  the  I2th  August  for  the  44th  regiment." 

This  from  General  Shirley  in  his  own  defence.  He  had 
been  superseded,  and  his  successor  had  failed  more  signally 
than  he.  Colonel  Webb  and  General  Abercrombie,  who 
had  arrived  from  England  in  June,  had  been  followed  by 
Lord  Loudon  in  July.  There  was  considerable  friction 
between  the  new  commander  and  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  interminable  delay  in  the  movement  of 
troops.  Then  the  French  swept  down  upon  the  English, 
capturing  Oswego  and  creating  such  consternation  to  the 
eastward  as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  other  fortifications 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  aggressive  movement  to  the 
northward. 

The  causes  that  led  to  this  shameful  disaster  are  set  forth 
in  these  papers.  The  orders  given  by  General  Shirley  in 
1755  were  often  disregarded,  those  most  essential  for  the 
morale,  health,  and  security  of  the  men  being  the  ones 
neglected.  Store-houses  were  not  built ;  forts  were  left 
incomplete ;  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  horses  and 
wagons  and  boatmen  provided ;  boatmen  and  teamsters 
were  not  paid  ;  provisions  were  accepted  without  proper 
inspection,  and  private  enterprise  was  promoted  at  public 
expense.  General  Shirley  declared  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  New  York  was  largely  responsible.  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  acted  as  secretary,  expressed  surprise  to 
Captain  Williams  that  the  people  of  Burnet's  Field  objected 
to  riding  any  more  at  the  Carrying  Place,  on  account  of  not 
having  been  paid  for  former  services.  He  had  left  money 
with  Mr.  Petri  for  that  purpose,  who,  instead  of  paying  the 
men,  went  down  to  New  York  to  demand  more.  Mr. 
Alexander  declared  indignantly,  that  money  had  been  sup- 
plied with  great  liberality  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  that 
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unless  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  at  New  York  he 
could  not  have  done  more  than  he  had,  for  he  had  already 
sent  above  ;£  120,000  in  cash  into  the  county  of  Albany. 

Captain  Williams  informed  Lord  Loudon  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  provisions  got  through  ;  that  when  General  Shir- 
ley marched  to  Oswego  he  had  not  sufficient  for  his  escort, 
and  cattle  had  to  be  procured  at  the  German  Flats  ;  that 
"  the  justices  did  with  the  greatest  difficulty  pick  up  here 
and  there  a  man  for  battoe  men,  who  were  accountable  to 
no  man,  and  would  put  their  loads  ashore  and  run  off  " ; 
that  the  best  bateau  men  were  in  the  service  of  traders 
who  followed  the  army  and  paid  more  than  the  government ; 
that  another  cause  of  delay  was  a  want  of  horses  at  Oneida 
Carrying  Place,  occasioned  by  the  farmers  not  being  paid,  who 
went  again  and  again  to  the  shop-keepers  appointed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  to  pay  them,  and  received  for  answer  that  they 
might  have  goods  but  no  money,  so  that  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
following  year,  when  Captain  Bradstreet  went  up  with  four 
hundred  whale-boats  and  bateaux,  he  could  by  no  means 
get  sixty  span  of  horses,  "  the  teamsters  refusing  to  go  till 
they  were  paid  their  old  scores  "  ;  that  there  was  an  unrea- 
sonable number  of  boats  loaded  with  commissaries'  and 
sutlers'  supplies  and  presents  for  Indians,  and  too  few  with 
provisions  ;  that  rum  sold  for  four  dollars  a  gallon,  sugar  for 
half  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  other  things  in  proportion,  and 
that  the  soldiers  had  been  six  or  eight  months  without  pay. 

On  the  I2th  of  September  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
soldiers  of  Shirley's  regiment  at  Oswego,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, "  after  having  loudly  complained  to  their  officers, 
but  without  any  redress  as  many  of  the  battoes  came  up 
loaded  with  shop  goods.  When  they  applied  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, he  replied  that  he  could  not  make  provisions,  and  if 
they  were  not  satisfied  they  might  eat  stones,"  whereupon 
they  refused  to  work  on  the  fort.  Those  brought  to  trial 
were  acquitted,  because  of  the  justness  of  their  plea.  No 
deserters  were  ever  punished,  because  of  the  general  suffer- 
ing arising  from  the  neglect  of  those  charged  with  respon- 
sibility. 
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There  were  no  proper  barracks,  but  sheds,  many  of  which 
were  open  on  all  sides,  and  as  the  arctic  winds  swept  through 
them  the  half-famished  soldiers  either  lay  down  to  die  or 
deserted. 

The  lax  system  that  defeated  well-laid  plans  in  1755, 
brought  disaster  in  1756.  On  the  28th  May  the  provisions 
which  Captain  Bradstreet  succeeded  in  getting  through  to 
Oswego  were  disposed  of  as  follows :  A  part  in  the  fort ; 
the  platform  was  loaded  with  flour  in  bags,  over  which  oil- 
cloth was  thrown,  and  the  beef  and  pork  were  lying  about 
the  streets  for  want  of  store-houses.  July  22d,  Mr.  Lewis 
wrote  :  "  Unless  some  live  cattle  be  sent  up  soon,  the  forces 
must  drop  this  year  by  fluxes,  as  they  did  the  last,  having 
no  animal  food  but  salt  pork."  And  at  the  Carrying  Place 
and  at  Albany  the  evil  effects  of  bad  administration  were 
seen  on  every  hand. 

General  Shirley  says : 

"  The  delay  in  the  return  of  the  battoes  to  Oswego  was  occasioned  by  the 
following  means  :  On  the  3d  of  July  Colonel  Bradstreet  had  intelligence  of  a 
design  to  attack  Oswego.  On  the  loth  or  nth  he  communicated  it  to  General 
Abercrombie,  who  in  one  or  two  days  ordered  Colonel  Webb  with  the  44th 
regiment  to  march.  Their  embarcation  was  delayed  from  the  nth  of  July  to 
the  I2th  of  August  by  a  dispute  whether  Colonol  Webb  should  receive  any 
provisions  for  the  transportation  of  those  troops,  that  were  not  supplied  by  Mr. 
Kilby." 

John  Murray,  in  support  of  General  Shirley,  says  :  "  That 
it  was  common  talk  at  Albany  that  the  reason  of  Colonel 
Webb's  delay  to  set  out  for  Oswego  with* the  44th  regiment 
was,  that  Mr.  Kilby  and  others  had  contracted  to  victual  all 
His  Majesty's  troops.  He  would  not  receive  any  of  the  pro- 
visions provided  by  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Morris,  the  late 
contractors,  who  had  a  large  quantity  then  at  Albany  ready 
to  be  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  troops  "  under  the  con- 
tract made  with  them  by  General  Shirley. 

Other  reasons  were  given  for  the  failure  of  the  44th  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Oswego  :  Thus  it  was  said  on  the  i6th 
of  July  that  its  embarkation  waited  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
pay  the  boatmen  ;  on  the  24th  that  it  had  been  delayed 
several  days  for  want  of  having  provisions  laid  in  at  Sche- 
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nectady  ;  on  another  occasion  that  it  was  held  for  a  supply 
of  intrenching  tools  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Colonel  Webb 
would  use  provisions'  only  supplied  by  Mr.  Kilby,  the  new 
contractor,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Albany.  As  Mr. 
Kilby,  after  a  month's  delay,  failed  to  supply  the  soldiers, 
Lord  Loudon  directed  Colonel  Webb  to  receive  provisions 
from  the  old  contractors,  and  march  for  Oswego,  which 
order,  however,  according  to  these  papers,  he  did  not  obey 
until  thirteen  days  later. 

Lord  Loudon  did  not  spare  General  Shirley.  August 
loth,  the  latter  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  "  used  his  en- 
deavors to  prepare  every  thing  in  the  best  manner  for  his 
Lordship's  proceeding,  upon  his  arrival,  in  the  execution  of 
his  high  command."  Upon  which,  Lord  Loudon  remarks  : 
"  Found  by  the  warrants  granted  that  this  ought  to  be  true, 
but  in  the  proper  officers  hands  found  hardly  any  thing  but 
provisions,  great  part  of  which  is  Virginia  pork,  which  it  is 
said  will  be  mostly  condemned  when  surveyed,  which  it  was 
not  in  Mr.  Shirley's  time,  and  that  great  part  of  it  is  spoiled 
from  neglect."  When  he  wrote  this  he  had  before  him  a 
report  made  by  General  Abercrombie,  to  the  effect,  that 
there  was  a  "  great  want  of  storehouses  at  every  post, 
especially  at  Oswego,  where  provisions  have  perished  ;  and 
great  confusion  in  the  proper  officers  not  having  the  charge 
of  things  which  belonged  to  their  departments,  several  losses 
happening  thereby." 

There  are  not  wanting  broad  hints  of  embezzlement  and 
other  corrupt  practices.  August  2Oth  Lord  Loudon  wrote 
at  length  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  points  of  the  letter,  given 
briefly,  are : 

"  Intelligence  from  the  Indians  is  that  the  French  had  demolished  Oswego, 
carrying  off  everything  but  part  of  the  provisions.  Their  leaving  part  confirms 
the  account  that  a  great  deal  of  the  provisions  sent  up  there  by  Gen.  Shirley's 
people  were  damaged  and  rotten — some  originally  bad  and  others  spoilt  for 
want  of  care.  Proper  magazines  were  not  provided,  and  of  such  as  there  were, 
a  part  were  filled  with  merchants'  goods  sent  up  there  by  his  friends  to  dispose 
of  to  the  Indians.  Don't  let  him  deny  this,  for  I  have  his  commissaries'  ac- 
counts, and  information  of  14  battoes  at  one  time,  12  at  another,  8  at  a 
third,  and  many  smaller  convoys  of  the  King's  battoes,  at  the  King's  expense, 
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being  employed  last  year  in  carrying  private  goods  to  Oswego,  which  was  one 
of  the  reasons  of  the  troops  last  Summer  being  in  such  want,  and  the  garrison 
being  starved  in  the  Winter." 

I  conclude  this  paper  with  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Loudon  to  Secretary  Fox : 

"  ALBANY,  Nov.  22d,  1756. 

"  I  have  laid  in  large  magazines  of  Provisions  both  at  Fort  William  Henry 
and  Fort  Edward. 

"  I  informed  you  that  all  the  Provinces  had  made  over  the  remains  of  their 
Provisions,  at  the  original  price  to  the  contractor  except  Massachusetts  Bay, 
who  refused  it ;  but  since  they  find  they  have  never  sent  out  the  number  of 
men  they  stipulated  to  furnish  and  should  therefore  have  a  great  stock  in 
hand,  they  have  begged  I  would  take  them  on  the  same  footing  with  others, 
but  they  did  not  do  this  till  after  they  had  obliged  me  to  carry  up  almost  all  the 
Provisions  necessary  for  those  two  garrisons,  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience. 

"  Maryland  has  voted  ^2,000  of  their  currency  to  buy  wheat  for  the  troops. 
This  I  have  sold  to  the  contractor  and  shall  apply  the  money  to  the  public  ser- 
vice and  account  both  to  the  Province  and  the  Crown  for  it. 

"  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  received  a  letter  that  Mr.  Mackeller,  the  Engineer, 
the  Commissary  of  the  Musters  and  one  Lewis,  are  all  sent  to  England.  The 
last  man  can  inform  you  of  the  whole  of  Oswego. 

"  A  demand  has  been  made  on  me  by  Messrs.  Livingston  &  Morris,  who 
were  employed  by  Mr.  Shirley  to  provide  provisions  and  every  thing  for  the 
army  or  ships  in  1755.  Mr.  Alexander,  the  Secretary,  and  several  others  were 
joined  with  Mr.  Livingston  in  commission.  This  year  nobody  appears  but 
Morris,  though  I  find  Mr.  Alexander  making  contracts  for  them  which  has 
much  the  appearance  of  being  concerned,  as  Livingston  is  married  to  his  sis- 
ter. His  demand  is  ^"15,000,  the  balance  of  an  account  of  ^100,000.  Before 
I  paid  so  large  a  sum  I  desired  to  see  the  accounts  for  the  whole,  which  I  got 
in  several  books.  It  was  stated  as  merchants  do  their  own  accounts,  every 
article  marked  as  he  made  the  payments,  not  a  voucher  produced  for  any.  As 
he  is  a  merchant,  had  no  employment  and  consequently  no  salary,  he  has 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  charged  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole  for  his 
trouble.  His  receipts  are  general  acquitances,  but  do  not  show  the  quantity, 
and  many  of  them  not  the  kind  of  thing  purchased.  When  I  told  him  these 
would  not  do  at  the  Auditor's,  he  went  and  searched  for  what  vouchers  he  had 
remaining  and  brought  me  many  for  small  articles.  At  last  with  difficulty  he 
showed  some  accounts  of  Mr.  Hunter's  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Sche- 
nectady.  In  each  of  these  they  charge  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole,  which  makes 
the  Government  pay  10  per  cent,  besides  the  commission  on  the  commission 
charged  by  the  first  buyers.  How  many  more  of  these  may  come  out  hereafter, 
I  do  not  know,  but  on  seeing  the  account  in  general  not  vouchered,  and  seeing 
these  four  vouchers,  I  thought  the  affair  too  deep  for  me  to  meddle  with,  and 
have  advised  his  sending  the  accounts  to  Mr.  Shirley  and  Mr.  Alexander  to 
pass,  and  getting  the  balance  from  the  Treasury. 
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"Since  I  mentioned  Mr.  Livingston's  accounts,  I  have  had  a  second  appli- 
cation from  him  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Morris,  in  which  they  have  acknowledged 
that,  although  no  names  are  inserted  in  Mr.  Shirley's  commission  this  year  to 
them  to  provide  Provisions  for  the  Navy,  Mr.  Alexander,  the  General's  Secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Irwin,  his  son-in-law,  are  equally  concerned  with  them  in  the 
profits  arising  from  it — the  first  as  partner  with  Mr.  Livingston,  the  other  as 
partner  with  Mr.  Morris.  This  they  acknowledged  to  me  before  several 
people." 
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NOTES    ON    THE    OUTLOOK    FOR    HISTORICAL 
STUDIES   IN   THE  SOUTH. 

By  Professor  WILLIAM  P.  TRENT,  University  of  the  South. 

Some  time  since,  while  reading  the  preface  to  Dr.  Ram- 
say's "  History  of  South  Carolina,"  I  was  much  struck  by 
the  regrets  expressed  by  the  historian  at  the  loss  and  destruc- 
tion that  were  constantly  attending  the  materials  for  histori- 
cal composition.  But,  thought  I,  if  Dr.  Ramsay  could  utter 
his  moving  complaint  in  1808,  when  possibly  he  had  no  idea 
that  the  civilization  he  was  describing  would  soon  pass 
stormily  away,  what  must  be  our  feelings  when  we  recognize 
the  changes  that  are  sweeping  over  the  South,  when  we  see 
one  by  one  the  representatives  of  the  olden  time  dropping 
away,  when  we  appreciate  the  apathy  of  the  new  generation 
toward  the  traditions  and  the  memorials  of  the  past? 

My  somewhat  high-pitched  reflections  were  cut  short  by 
the  recollection  of  a  letter  I  had  just  received  from  a  pre- 
viously unknown  correspondent  in  New  York.  The  writer, 
a  member  of  the  "  Southern  Colony  "  in  the  metropolis, 
stated  that  he  had  long  intended  to  found  a  great  library 
of  materials  for  Southern  history  in  his  adopted  city,  and 
that,  now  that  the  "  Southern  Club  "  of  New  York  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  permanent  quarters,  he  proposed  to  present 
to  its  library  one  thousand  volumes,  which  should  serve  as 
a  nucleus  for  his  desired  collection.  He  requested  my  help 
in  his  enterprise,  which  was  gladly  given  him,  and  I  believe 
that  the  work  of  collecting  is  now  in  progress. 

This  was  the  letter  whose  recollection  cut  short  my  pessi- 
mistic reflections  upon  the  future  of  Southern  historical 
studies.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  had  been  right  in 
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thinking  the  cause  of  history  practically  dead  at  the  South  ; 
and  I  determined  to  find  out  what  the  state  of  the  case 
really  was.  It  also  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to 
present  the  results  of  my  investigations  to  this  Association 
under  the  informal  title  of  "  Notes."  It  was  plain  that  the 
facts  I  could  gather  must  be  meagre,  and,  in  many  cases, 
discouraging ;  but  I  thought  that  even  meagre  or  negative 
facts  might  have  a  real  and  positive  result  should  they 
stimulate  some  of  those  who  heard  me,  to  co-operate  with 
the  few  earnest  students  whom  a  disciple  of  Matthew  Arnold 
might  call,  the  Southern  historical  "  remnant." 

Following  up  this  idea,  I  wrote  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  Southern  historical  societies  and  to  other  qualified 
persons  ;  and  I  shall  now  digest  the  information  received 
from  them.1  And  first  of  the  societies  themselves. 

Of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  and  Arkansas  seem  to  be  without  historical 
societies.  Of  the  other  States,  their  mother,  Virginia,  as  is 
proper,  has  the  oldest  society — "  The  Virginia  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society  "  having  been  organized  in  1831  and 
chartered  in  1834.  But  no  philosophy,  except  a  certain  sort 
of  political  philosophy,  was  ever  known  to  flourish  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  so  the  Society  has  practically  devoted  itself  to  history, 
dropping  the  philosophical  part  of  its  title  some  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  Virginians  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  Society's  work  (John  Marshall  was  one  of 
its  early  presidents),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
take  an  interest  now.  The  indefatigable  secretary,  Dr.  R. 
A.  Brock,  writes  me :  "  So  many  members  do  not  answer 
my  appeals  that  I  may  not  say  how  many  live  members  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society  has ;  hardly  three  hundred  pay 
regularly."  As  the  annual  fee  is  small,  and  as  the  Society  is 
practically  dependent  upon  such  fees,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
Dr.  Brock's  hands  have  been  tied  ;  nevertheless,  he  has 
managed,  since  1882,  to  issue  annually  a  volume  of  papers. 

1  It  would  be  impracticable  to  name  all  my  informants  to  whom  thanks  are 
due.  My  letters  of  inquiry  met  with  uniform  courtesy  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged. 
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A  visit  to  the  Society's  rooms  would  give  any  earnest  stu- 
dent the  "  blues  "  for  a  week.  It  owes  these  rooms  to  the 
generosity  of  a  social  club  ;  otherwise  it  would  probably 
have  a  fine  name  without  any  local  habitation.  Within  its 
narrow  quarters  books  and  pamphlets  (15,000  in  number) 
are  piled  in  inextricable  confusion,  uncatalogued  and  rarely 
disturbed.  Dr.  Brock  has  done  all  that  one  man  can  do  ; 
but  he  has  not  been  seconded,  and  he  tells  me  that  nearly 
all  his  work  is  done  in  his  own  house  with  his  own  valuable 
library.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  other  historical 
society  in  the  country  has  such  shabby  quarters  ;  but  the 
picture  just  drawn  will  answer,  in  many  particulars,  to  the 
conditions  in  which  most  of  the  Southern  societies  find 
themselves.  Of  course  the  fault  lies  with  the  general  pub- 
lic, which  cannot  be  made  to  take  interest  in  any  thing 
which  has  not  the  popular  "  New  South  "  for  its  watch-cry, 
the  obvious  fact  being  forgotten  that  a  scientific  study  of 
the  history  of  the  "  Old  South  "  would  be  the  best  of  all 
proofs  of  a  "  New  South's  "  being  really  born. 

Dr.  Brock  is  also  secretary  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society,  which  is  located  in  Richmond.  This  Society  concerns 
itself  with  war  matters,  and  has  published  sixteen  volumes 
of  papers.  It  has  abundant  materials  for  future  volumes, 
but  it,  too,  needs  encouragement  and  financial  support.1 

The  ladies  of  Virginia  have  recently  formed  a  "  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities."  They  have 
bought  the  "  Powder  Horn  "  at  Williamsburg  and  are  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  Jamestown.  Although 
their  sympathies  are  rather  with  the  sentimental  than  with 
the  practical  and  scientific  side  of  historical  work,  their  suc- 
cess is  gratifying,  and  their  example  should  be  followed  in 
the  other  Southern  States. 

1  The  late  Mr.  Davis  was  much  interested  in  the  organization  of  this  Society 
I  learn  from  a  very  interesting  letter  which  he  wrote  me  a  few  months  before 
his  death  that  he  hoped  at  one  time  that  the  Society  would  be  able  to  employ  a 
corps  of  "  phonographers  and  stenographers  "  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  travel 
around  the  country  and  to  gather  testimony  from  veterans  and  other  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  stirring  scenes  enacted  during  the  great  struggle.  It  is  needless  te 
say  that  this  admirable  suggestion  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
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The  societies  of  the  Carolinas  are  small  and  have  not 
done  a  great  deal  of  work.  The  North  Carolina  Society 
was  founded  in  1840,  but  was  not  chartered  until  1875.  It 
has  its  headquarters  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  President  Kemp 
P.  Battle,  of  the  State  University,  is  enabled  to  infuse  his 
own  life  into  it.  It  has  about  sixty  members,  but  issues  no 
series  of  collections.  Its  library  is  valuable  but  money  has 
been  wanting  to  catalogue  and  arrange  it. 

The  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  founded  in 
1855.  It  numbers  about  seventy-five  members  and  has  its 
headquarters  at  Charleston.  It  has  published  three  volumes 
of  collections  and  part  of  a  fourth.  Its  library  is  small,  but 
it  contains  some  important  manuscripts  and  is  well  supple- 
mented by  the  Charleston  library,  which  is  particularly  well 
supplied  with  files  of  old  newspapers. 

The  Georgia  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1839,  nas  ^ts 
quarters  at  Savannah.  It  has  published  four  volumes  of 
papers  and  part  of  a  fifth ;  and  it  was  at  its  instance  that  the 
ate  Bishop  Stevens  undertook  his  "  History  of  Georgia." 
Its  library  has  a  number  of  important  manuscripts;  but  the 
valuable  Howard  collection  has  for  some  reason  or  other 
been  recently  turned  over  to  the  governor  of  the  State. 

The  Alabama  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1851,  has  a 
large  membership  but  has  never  been  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion for  want  of  money  and  of  public  interest.  Its  few 
books  and  manuscripts  are  kept  in  the  library  of  the  State 
University  at  Tuscaloosa.  Its  president  writes  me  that 
Alabama  history  can  be  studied  better  at  Boston  or  at 
Washington  than  within  the  State — a  thing  which  might 
be  said  of  the  other  Southern  States. 

Passing  over  Mississippi,  which  has  no  real  cities,  and 
hence  is  without  great  stimulus  to  historical  work,  we 
find  that  at  New  Orleans  the  old  Louisiana  Historical 
Society '  has  been  for  many  years  in  a  dying  condition. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  however,  with  historical  studies 
in  general ;  for  the  prospects  of  the  new  Louisiana  Histori- 
cal Association  are  most  encouraging.  In  the  eight  months 
1  Incorporated  in  1860  ;  has  about  sixty  members. 
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that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  organized,  it  has  collected  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  manuscripts  and  volumes  and  is  rap- 
idly adding  to  its  stock.  Its  librarian  writes  very  hopefully 
of  its  future,  and  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  figures 
taken  from  his  letter  and  given  above  are  now  several 
months  old. 

Tennessee  is  the  only  Southern  State,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  has  two  historical  societies — the  State  Society  at  Nash- 
ville, and  the  East  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  The  former 
was  founded  in  1847,  chartered  thirty  years  later,  and  now 
has  about  125  members.  I  have  visited  its  collections  and 
found  them  meagre  in  printed  records.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  collection  of  manuscripts  is  a  good  one  and  that  it 
has  been  of  much  help  to  some  recent  historians.  Not  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  members,  few  of  whom 
attend  the  annual  meetings.  The  Society  at  Knoxville  is 
said  to  be  flourishing. 

In  Kentucky,  a  State  historical  association  was  chartered 
a  few  years  ago,  but  it  accomplished  nothing,  and  if  it  still 
exists,  it  is  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law.  Its  place 
has  been  very  well  taken  by  the  Filson  Club,  of  Louisville, 
which  is  still  unchartered.  This  club  has  about  sixty  mem- 
bers, meets  frequently,  and  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  his- 
torical work  in  Kentucky.  It  has  collected  a  number  of 
rare  manuscripts,  and  proposes,  I  understand,  to  arrange  and 
publish  the  archives  of  the  State.  It  has  already  published 
six  sumptuous  monographs,  and  in  this  respect  should  cer- 
tainly serve  as  a  model  for  the  other  Southern  societies. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  historical  society  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  some  years  ago,  but  I  can  learn  no  particulars 
of  it.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  it  be  still  alive.  The 
only  historical  work  doing  in  the  State  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  is  the  work  that  Professor  George  P.  Garrison 
is  carrying  on  with  his  graduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  at  Austin.  In  Arkansas,  Mr.  J.  H.  Shinn  has  re- 
cently published  a  striking  little  pamphlet  urging  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  historical  society. 

With  regard  to  public  collections  of  historical  materials 
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not  under  the  control  of  the  societies,  my  information  is 
equally  meagre.  In  Virginia,  the  State  Library,  at  Rich- 
mond, has  the  most  accessible  and  valuable  collection  that  I 
know  of;  but  even  this  is  wretchedly  catalogued  and  ar- 
ranged. Nor  are  its  valuable  archives  at  all  safe— the  build- 
ing in  which  they  are  kept  is  a  mere  tinder  box  which  may 
any  day  be  burnt. 

The  Charleston  Library  has  been  mentioned  already. 
Florida,  as  might  be  expected,  has  no  public  collection  to 
speak  of,  and  this  is  the  case  with  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
In  the  latter  State  the  collections  of  the  late  Mr.  Davis 
were  quite  extensive,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  what  dispo- 
sition will  be  made  of  them.  In  Louisiana,  the  new  histori- 
cal association  has  a  valuable  ally  in  the  Howard  Memorial 
Library,  of  New  Orleans,  and  I  suppose  that  this  interesting 
city  will  soon  have  the  best  collection  of  historical  materials 
in  the  South. 

Of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  monographs 
and  treatises,  the  following  is  as  complete  a  synopsis  as  can 
be  made  from  the  information  received : 

In  Virginia,  Dr.  Brock  will  edit  for  1890  Dr.  Hugh  Blair 
Grigsby's  "  Discourse  on  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788  "; 
he  is  also  at  work  upon  his  own  history  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. The  Honorable  William  Wirt  Henry  has  his  life  of 
his  grandfather,  Patrick  Henry,  well  on  the  way  to  comple- 
tion. Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  also  beginning  a  life  of  his 
ancestor,  General  Nelson.  The  gentlemen  who  are  pre- 
paring the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  have  got  down  to 
1850,  five  volumes  of  the  work  being  still  in  manuscript, 
waiting  for  a  printer.  In  this  connection  one  cannot  help 
wondering  why  the  State  authorities  are  so  backward  in  the 
publication  of  the  Virginia  archives.  The  Journal  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Journal  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
ought  to  have  been  published  long  ago.  Nor  can  one  help 
wishing  that  the  Historical  Society  would  let  the  precious 
fragment  of  Edmund  Randolph's  "History  of  Virginia" 
see  the  light. 

In  North  Carolina  a  good  many  valuable  monographs 
have  been  published  of  late.  A  list  of  these,  embracing  over 
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fifty  titles,  was  recently  sent  me  by  President  Battle,  and 
from  this  list  I  should  infer  that  historical  studies  are 
looking  up  in  North  Carolina.  In  South  Carolina,  some  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Society  are  editing  a  volume  of 
collections  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  a 
few  monographs  of  value  are  annually  published. 

From  Georgia  I  can  only  learn  that  Colonel  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr.,  has  nearly  finished  the  last  two  volumes  of  his 
well  known  history.  In  Florida  nothing  of  importance  is 
doing.  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee  two  county  histories  are 
being  written,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  provided 
the  authors  have  a  proper  conception  of  their  work.  In  the 
latter  State,  General  Gates  P.  Thruston  is  preparing  a  work 
on  the  Archaeology  of  Tennessee.  In  Mississippi  Mrs. 
Davis  is  writing  a  life  of  her  husband.  In  New  Orleans  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  city  is  preparing  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Baker  of  the  Times-Democrat.  To  this  work,  the 
well  known  historian,  Charles  Gayarr£,  and  other  specialists 
will  contribute.  Mrs.  Hinsdale  of  the  Howard  Memorial 
Library,  is  engaged  upon  a  short  history  of  Mississippi.  In 
Louisville  the  Filson  Club  have  just  published  "  The  Politi- 
cal Beginnings  of  Kentucky  "  by  the  late  lamented  John 
Mason  Brown. 

And  now  what  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
above  recital  of  facts  ?  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  over- 
whelming zeal  for  historical  studies  at  the  South  ;  is  such  a 
state  of  things  to  continue  for  long? 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  next  ten  years  may  not  show 
much  perceptible  improvement,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  South  will  have  increased  her  wealth  vastly,  and 
more  men  of  leisure  and  ability  will  be  found  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  antiquarian  and  historical  pursuits. 
That  such  have  rarely  appeared  in  the  past,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Under  the  old  regime,  history  languished 
just  as  all  other  literary  work  did  because  the  surroundings 
and,  perhaps,  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  Southerner 
were  adverse  to  literary  pursuits.  Since  the  war,  the 
Southerner  has  been  busy  repairing  his  fortune,  and  so,  when 
he  has  turned  to  literature,  he  has  written  that  which  might 
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be  expected  to  pay  him  best — notably  dialect-stories  and 
novels.  History  is  not  often  a  paying  pursuit,  and  few 
Southerners  have  independent  incomes.  Perhaps  after  all  it 
is  just  as  well  that  our  people  should  wait  until  the  healing 
influences  of  time  shall  have  made  themselves  felt. 

It  is  true  that  while  we  are  waiting,  the  hearts  of  a  few 
eager  students  will  burn  with  a  righteous  indignation.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  we  may  any  day  take  up  a  newspaper  and 
read  that  some  valuable  State  collection  of  historical  materi- 
als has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  As  far  back  as  1859,  Charles 
Campbell  pointed  out  this  danger  for  the  Virginia  collec- 
tions, but  in  thirty  years,  as  we  have  seen,  few  or  no 
precautions  have  been  taken  against  such  a  disaster.  Then 
too,  when  one  thinks  of  the  manuscripts  and  letters  that  are 
constantly  being  lost  as  the  ancient  homesteads  are  aban- 
doned, and  of  the  old  men  rich  in  recollections,  who  are 
passing  with  their  secrets  to  the  grave,  one  is  apt  to  grow  a 
trifle  despondent. 

But  although  the  South  may  not  come  to  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  her  history  for  years,  there  is  no  reason  why 
historians  from  other  sections  should  neglect  so  promising  a 
field.  Why  should  any  rich  man  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  his  money  when  by  making  a  great  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  Southern  history  he  can  earn  the  gratitude  of 
future  generations  of  students  ?  Finally,  why  should  not 
this  Association  seek  to  attach  the  various  State  societies 
to  itself  and  thus  stimulate  historical  research  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  backward  South?  The  Asso- 
ciation should  be  a  clearing-house  to  the  societies,  who, 
making  annual  reports  of  their  progress,  would  be  en- 
couraged to  honorable  emulation. 

That  the  history  of  the  South  has  been  little  worked  and 
that  its  study  will  prove  interesting  I  fancy  few  will  deny. 
That  it  must  be  thoroughly  investigated  before  the  last 
word  can  be  said  about  the  much  important  war  crisis  of 
modern  times  is  equally  apparent.  But  there  are  reasons 
for  its  study  that  appeal  to  an  even  wider  circle  than  that  of 
our  native  historians  ;  for  to  the  historical  economist  the  last 
.  struggle  and  downfall  of  slavery  in  the  western  world  must 
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ever  have  an  abiding  interest,  and  to  the  student  of  politics 
the  spectacle  of  democratic  laws  working  among  a  people 
without  a  middle  class  must  be  equally  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. The  field  is  open  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  a  history  of  the  Southern  people  which  shall 
compare,  let  us  say,  with  Mr.  Lecky's  "  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  will  be  given  to  the  world. 

Finally  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  effects  that  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  Southern  history  may  have  upon  the  literary  future 
of  America.  There  is  a  tinge  of  romance  about  the  past  of 
the  South  that  must  always  save  us  from  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  modern  realists  for  our  views  of  life  and  manners. 
The  old  proverb  "  manners  makyth  man,"  will  have  an 
additional  hold  upon  us,  when  a  future  novelist  presents  us 
with  the  Southern  counterpart  of  Colonel  Newcome  ;  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  world  will  one  day  be  the  better  for 
a  knowledge  of  many  men  and  women  who  could 

"  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style." 

Is  it  not  apparent  then  that  we  should  all  do  what  we  can 
to  speed  on  the  good  work  of  collecting  materials  and  other- 
wise preparing  the  way  for  the  future  historian  of  the  South? 
For  my  own  part,  I  care  not  from  what  State  or  section  he 
comes,  provided  he  come  quickly.  I  know  more  than 
one  scholar,  born  without  the  Southern  pale,  into  whose 
hands  I  would  trust  our  history  without  a  fear ;  and  I  can- 
not help  smiling,  to  think  how  thoroughly  the  tables  would 
be  turned,  if  it  were  a  Northern  historian  who  should  first 
give  to  the  world  a  true  and  complete  history  of  the  Southern 
people.1 

1  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  glad  to  learn  that  a  State  historical 
society  has  been  chartered  in  Mississippi.  Governor  Lowry  is  one  of  the 
charter  members,  and  the  home  of  the  society  will  be  at  the  State  University  at 
Oxford.  I  am  also  informed  that  a  society  has  been  organized  at  Austin, 
Texas,  and  that  there  is  great  probability  that  Florida  will  have  one  within  a 
year.  The  governors  of  both  these  States  are  interesting  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  history,  and  the  example  they  set  is  worthy  of  emulation.  In  Virginia 
efforts  are  making  to  establish  an  historical  library  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
Davis,  and,  if  this  is  once  done,  the  State  historical  society  will  be  furnished 
with  decent  quarters. 
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ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL    HISTORY    OF    NEW 
ENGLAND— 1620-1789. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  WEEDEN. 

The  sixteenth  century  revealed  to  Europe  the  possibilities 
of  the  New  World.     England  was  changed  from  an  insular 
power  making  occasional  raids  upon  the  continent,  into  a 
world-state  that  prevailed  over  haughty  Spain.     Before  the 
century  closed,  the  British  "  sea-dogs,"  tired  of  barking  at 
the  heels  of  Spain  in  the  Channel,  carried  their  flag  into  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies.     Great  companies — commercial  i 
in  their  purpose  and  form,  political  and  military  in  their  j 
methods — were  planting  the  English  power  in  both  hemi-  \ 
spheres. 

This  great  awakening  of  the  mind  of  Europe,  intensified 
in  England  by  many  causes,  thoroughly  aroused  English 
men  and  women.  Virginia  was  appropriated.  Smith — ro- 
mantic in  every  thing  except  his  name — sent  out  by  London 
merchants,  had  sailed  along  our  shores,  and  had  given  them 
the  cherished  name  "  New  England."  His  "  description," 
scattered  with  maps  throughout  Western  England,  helped 
to  inform  the  people  there.  All  this  movement  prepared 
merchants  to  venture  capital ;  it  did  more.  The  restless, 
energetic  mind  of  the  people  was  being  gradually  prepared, 
to  risk  life  and  family  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  emigration. 
The  years  1616  and  1618  show  by  record  a  frequent  trade 
between  England  and  these  shores,  then  called  Northern 
Virginia. 

Meanwhile  a  religious  and  social  revolution  was  being 
wrought,  that  affected  comparatively  small  numbers  of  the 
English,  but  caused  momentous  results  on  this  side  of  the 
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Atlantic.  In  1608,  Robinson  and  Brewster  carried  their 
company  of  "Separatists"  to  Holland,— as  Gov.  Bradford 
said  afterward,  to  worship  "  according  to  ye  simplicitie  of  ye 
gospell  and  to  be  ruled  by  ye  laws  of  God's  word."  How 
they  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  and  brought  the  home  into 
New  England  is  well  known. 

Concurrently,  a  larger  and  deeper  movement  was  develop- 
ing itself  in  England.  The  Puritan  idea,  destined  to  create 
a  great  party  controlling  the  state  for  a  time,  was  now  work- 
ing toward  a  religious  and  social  ideal.  "  While  the  Puritan 
was  troubled  by  what  he  ought  to  believe,  he  was  even  more 
troubled  by  what  he  ought  to  do."  This  profound  motive, 
while  too  weak  for  political  action  to  control  the  state,  ex- 
pended itself  in  attempts  to  create  new  and  ideally  complete 
societies  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Though  Puritan  political 
work  was  destructive,  failing  in  government,  the  Puritan  re- 
ligious and  social  ideal  became  a  fluctuating  but  permanent 
influence  in  all  English  and  American  societies.  Winthrop 
and  his  companions  founded  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  which 
ideas  have  gone  forth,  even  larger  than  the  largest  hopes  of 
the  great  Puritans.  While  the  Bay  settlement  was  larger  in 
every  way  than  the  Old  Colony,  we  are  not  to  forget  that 
the  endurance  of  the  Pilgrim  pioneers  prepared  and  made 
possible  the  success  of  the  Puritan  main  body.  More- 
over, much  common  clay  mingled  with  the  glorious  cements, 
that  consolidated  these  colonies.  The  majority  of  these 
men  and  women  left  home,  braving  terrors  of  sea  and  wilder- 
ness, to  better  their  condition,  economically  and  socially. 

Our  immigrants  planted  themselves  on  the  meagre  soil. 
The  shores  of  the  country  were  laced  with  harbors  which 
greatly  favored  their  half-maritime  life.  A  great  inland 
sea — the  Sound  of  Long  Island — aided  very  much,  the  com- 
munication among  themselves.  Their  plantations  were 
towns,  but  not  mere  enclosed  places.  All  the  factors  of 
previous  living — home,  church,  military  organization,  politi- 
cal representation — were  encompassed  in  these  plantations. 
These  towns — or  as  I  would  prefer  to  call  them — these  com- 
munities, were  founded  on :  (i)  freehold  land  regulated  by 
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the  best  usage  of  many  centuries ;  (2)  a  meeting,  the  local 
and  social  expression  of  religious  life  and  family  culture;' 
(3)  a  representative,  democratic  gathering,  corresponding  to 
the  old  folk-mote  of  the  Germanic  races.     In  later  times — 
under  pressure  of  external  difficulties — French  and  Indian 
wars,  or  oppression  by  the  British  government — these  small 
communities  gradually  formed  states.     Our  present  business 
is  with  the  social  units,  before  there  was  or  could  have  been 
any  large  politics. 

The  colonists  found  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whom  they 
controlled  by  force  or  good  management.  Excluding  the 
Pequot  war,  there  was  peace  and  profitable  intercourse  be- 
tween white  and  red  men,  for  a  half  century.  It  was  through 
wampum.  The  Indian  could  work,  when  he  must,  and  he 
loved  trade.  The  shell  bead,  made  laboriously  by  the  shore 
tribes,  kept  him  at  his  best.  A  jewelry,  symbolic  and  cher- 
ished, a  currency  of  value,  the  beads  played  a  great  part 
during  more  than  a  colonial  generation.  They  were  virtually 
redeemable  in  beaver.  Occasionally  by  direct  labor,  more 
often  by  producing  corn  and  furs,  the  Indian,  induced  by 
wampum,  contributed  much  to  the  early  and  poorest  periods 
of  colonial  life. 

A  great  economic  change  occurred  in  1640.  The  stimu- 
lating influence  of  free  immigration  from  England  stopped. 
Prices  fell  more  than  one  half.  The  community  was  fortu- 
nately turned  in  upon  itself,  and  was  forced  to  develop  a 
higher  system  of  industry  than  agriculture  or  fisheries  alone 
could  furnish.  Ships  were  built,  skilfully  and  cheaply. 
Shipwrights  took  and  gave,  what  they  could  get.  Bushel, 
yard,  and  pound  weight  took  the  place  of  minted  coins. 
Barter,  on  a  large  scale,  became  the  means  of  industry,  and 
all  through  the  century,  "  country  pay,"  current  in  all  trans- 
actions, furnished  the  life-blood  of  commerce.  Agriculture, 
industrial  energy,  commerce,  were  now  blended  in  one 
operation.  The  vessel  being  built,  she  was  loaded  with  fish, 
caught  by  crews  fed  by  the  Indian's  corn.  Her  cargo  went 
to  the  West  Indies  or  Europe ;  perhaps  she  was  sold  with 
her  cargo.  If  returned,  she  brought  home  iron,  cordage, 
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canvas,  all  and  any  goods  needed  in  the  colonies.  In  this 
commerce  they  labored  and  prayed  ;  they  traded  and  prayed. 
In  the  vision  of  these  artless  pietists,  Divine  Providence 
literally  worked  by  hand.  Stephen  Winthrop  writes  to  his 
father  from  St.  Christopher's,  having  sold  his  wine,  "  blessed 
bee  God,  well  sold  !  " 

"Free"  ships,  "free"  goods,  "free"  trade,  vary  in  sig- 
nificance as  times  change  their  economic  conditions.  Actu- 
ally, trade  never  was  freer  than  at  the  time  when  a  cheaply 
built  ship,  carrying  commodities  eluding  the  customs,  ran 
against  a  dear  vessel  laden  with  a  taxed  cargo.  England 
strengthened  her  Navigation  Acts,  under  Charles  II.,  to 
cripple  Dutch  trade,  and  she  succeeded.  Colonial  prosperity 
was  not  hindered  by  these  Acts.  The  great  expansion  of 
commerce  in  New  England  from  1663  to  1676  and  1685 
rather  shows  that  these  Acts,  loosely  administered  or  wholly 
evaded  in  an  unfriendly  community,  helped  the  development 
of  these  young  but  vigorous  colonies. 

These  years  bring  us  to  our  s^cjiadLp.enod,  fairly  repre- 
sented for  our  present  purpose  by  John  Hull,  the  mint-mas- 
ter, and  in  the  next  generation  by  his  son-in-law,  Sewall. 
The  founders  passed  away ;  a  new  order  of  men,  cautious 
and  painstaking,  administered  the  easier  task  of  their  gen- 
eration. Hull  coined  for  the  Bay,  taking  seignorage,  and 
traded  in  safe  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  not 
equal  to  the  larger  ventures,  just  beginning,  which  were  to 
bring  greater  wealth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Advised 
to  ship  cargoes  to  the  Canaries,  he  is  "  for  getting  out  rather 
than  running  into  the  buisnesses  of  this  world.  Speacially 
forraigne  Trafficqe  as  desirous  to  be  more  thoughtfull  of 
Lanching  into  that  vast  ocian  of  Eternity  whether  we  must 
all  shortly  bee  carried  yt  soe  I  might  bee  in  a  prepared  pos- 
ture for  my  Lord's  Comeing."  ' 

In  all  his  correspondence  his  mind  works  back  and  forth 
through  pine-tree  shillings  and  selected  codfish,  three  feet 
long,  pure  wisdom  and  thrifty  silver — the  dross  of  earth 
mingling  with  the  gold  of  heaven.  The  temporal  and  the 

1  Letter  Book  in  MS.,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
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eternal  touch  and  vibrate,  and  always  to  the  advantage  of  a 
God-fearing,  just  man. 

As  the  century  wears  onward,  the  average  Puritan  men 
and  women,  reveal  themselves  through  many  details  which 
inventories,  stray  papers,  and  records  have  preserved  for  us. 
The  severe  sumptuary  statutes  of  the  first  generation  were  , 
gradually  repealed,  but  their  effects  remained,  so  far  as  legis-  j 
lation  could  affect  social  conditions.  An  inquisitorial  spirit 
of  administration  prevailed,  though  gradually  losing  force. 
The  father  controlled  the  family  ;  the  magistrate  or  minister 
controlled  the  father.  The  standard  of  the  great  Puritans — 
that  high  ideal  of  constant  purity  and  personal  consecration 
— had  passed  into  the  common  every-day  living  of  many 
people,  producing  a  steady  current  of  social  life,  which  has 
been  the  life  of  New  England.  This  wholesome  current,  in 
its  main  flow  and  its  largest  proportions,  was  unnoticed  and 
unnoticeable.  Alongside  this  broad  and  mighty  stream  of 
domestic  and  social  happiness  there  ran  petty  rills  and  dis- 
cordant runnels,  which  vexed  the  time  and  soiled  the  records. 

The  life  is  no  longer  that  of  planters  and  settlers.  Com- 
fortable houses,  often  two-storied,  afford  shelter.  Homespun  \ 
industries — manufacture  organized  on  the  basis  of  home  life 
— enlivened  and  diversified  the  ruder  labor  of  agriculture. 
In  town  or  village  we  find  similar  social  customs.  People 
thought  much  of  their  persons  ;  they  adorned  themselves 
with  fair  apparel  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The  amounts 
expended  on  wardrobes  were  larger  than  the  present  genera- 
tion would  expect  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  furnish- 
ings and  comforts  of  the  houses. 

I  might  occupy  this  occasion  with  a  detailed  account  of 
customs — many  of  them  neglected  by  historians — which 
exemplify  the  time.  Superficially  whimsical  and  mirth-pro- 
voking, do  not  imagine  that  the  laugh  penetrates  or  compre- 
hends them.  They  are  of  the  essence  and  flavor  of  New 
England  character.  Take  one  phase  of  life,  the  arrangement 
of  the  meeting-houses  for  an  example.  Wherever  these 
energetic  people  busied  themselves— their  affairs,  all  their 
concerns,  put  forth  their  highest  expression  in  the  meeting- 
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house.  I  will  not  describe  the  buildings.  Pews  were  just 
coming  in,  but  now  the  mind  of  the  whole  country  was  busied 
in  seating  the  congregations. 

Do  not  think  that  this  seating — whether  upon  the  open 
benches  of  the  community  or  in  the  private  pews  of  pro- 
prietors— meant  the  deposit  of  so  much  flesh  and  blood  in  an 
appropriate  space.  That  would  be  equality,  and  whoever 
construes  early  New  England  thus  will  comprehend  little  of 
its  essence.  The  towns  seated  the  people  in  ranks,  num- 
bered, often  as  high  as  seven,  sometimes  more  than  a  dozen. 
Woburn  in  1672  had  a  committee  of  five  to  assign  seats,  then 
another  committee  of  two  to  seat  the  committee  with  their 
wives.  Stamford  seated  according  to  "dignity,  agge,  and 
estate  in  this  present  list  of  estate/'  Abuses  in  the  order- 
ing brought  quarrels,  suits  at  law,  verdicts  for  damages. 
The  custom  was  gradually  disused.  In  one  instance,  how- 
ever, as  late  as  1703,  after  some  "rude  actions/'  freeholders 
subscribing  forty  shillings  to  the  minister's  salary  were 
seated  "at  the  table."  Trustees  and  justices  sat  there  also. 
No  women  could  sit  there,  "  except  Col  Smith's  Lady  nor 
any  woman  kind."  Then  the  seating  went  back  by  numbers 
as  high  as  fifteen  in  the  most  elaborate  differentiation.  The 
arrangement  lasted  about  sixteen  years,  ending  in  dissatis- 
faction. 

Some  kind  of  classification  by  rank  prevailed  everywhere. 
Swansea,  in  1667,  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  ranks, 
then  degraded  or  promoted  from  one  rank  to  another  at  the 
discretion  of  a  committee.  Fines,  so  common  everywhere 
for  breaches  of  public  law,  varied  according  to  the  rank. 
Connecticut,  in  a  pathetic  old  statute  exempting  ministers, 
teachers,  and  certain  property-owners  from  a  public  duty, 
includes  in  the  same  class  those  of  "  decayed  condition." 
We  might  suppose  that  a  people  busy  with  saw-mills  or 
clearing  fields  could  not  attend  to  trifling  matters  of  decorum. 
Not  so  at  Saco  in  1667.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  au- 
thorities fined  a  man  for  saying  that  "  Major  Phillips'  horse 
is  as  lean  as  an  Indian  dog."  The  Major  was  a  leading 
citizen.  The  dignity  of  the  community  hedged  his  sacred 
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person  ;  it  even  wrapped  itself  about  the  scrawny  ribs  of  his 
worn  and  lean  jade. 

In  fact,  New  England  was  working  through  its  English 
traditions  of  rank  and  prestige,  and  gradually  settling  into 
new  codes  of  manners.  These  might  be  no  more  philosophi- 
cal than  the  old,  but  they  were  adapted  to  the  new  nation. 
The  first  generation  worked  conscientiously  to  keep  the 
strong  ties  of  rank  and  social  prestige  brought  over  in  the 
persons  of  clergymen,  squires,  merchants,  and  men  of  sub- 
stance. The  New  Englander  showed  no  less  appreciation 
of  these  social  privileges,  in  so  far  as  they  were  represented 
by  individuals  and  consolidated  in  the  form  of  property. 
But  mark  the  change  he  made.  He  believed  that  whatever 
was  general,  public,  social,  belonged  to  all  together,  and  he 
would  have  his  share,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  in- 
estate.  The  tendency  toward  fixed  ranks  and  any  thing  like 
nobility  of  person,  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  community, 
was  repudiated  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  There  were 
institutions  of  property ;  no  permanent  institutions  of 
rank. 

The  difficulties  of  the  currency,  decline  of  "  country 
pay,"  the  significant  invention  by  J.  Winthrop  the 
younger,  a  forerunner  of  paper-money  inflation,  land  banks 
and  partial  repudiation — all  these  fertile  economic  topics 
must  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence. 

We  cannot  take  up  the  curious  work  of  privateers, 
pirates,  then  outlawed  pirates,  as  private  war  on  the  seas 
was  gradually  abandoned  by  European  governments.  All 
this  political  and  social  experience  left  its  marks  on  the 
commerce  of  the  day. 

The  whale  fishery,  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
boats  from  the  shore,  extended  into  every  sea,  into  the  very 
shadows  of  palaeocystic  ice  in  the  death-giving  waters 
coursing  around  either  pole.  Paralyzed  for  a  time  by  the 
American  Revolution,  it  became  a  masterfield  of  commerce 
in  our  century.  It  belonged  peculiarly  to  New  England. 
Those  bold  men,  of  Scandinavian  blood,  who  braved  the 
stormy  Atlantic  in  whale-boats  from  Cape  Cod,  were  fit 
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ancestors  of  the  new  vikings,  who  pursued  the  retreating 
monster  into  every  corner  of  the  wildest  oceans. 

We  merely  glance  at  the  slave  trade,  with  its  concordant 
distilling  of  molasses  into  rum  ;  so  potent  a  factor  in  the 
whole  industrial  and  commercial  interchange  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Deporting  negroes  from  Africa  was 
thoroughly  respectable  then.  The  most  decorous  mer- 
chants, the  most  enterprising  captains  planned  and  con- 
ducted it.  Even  the  founder  of  Faneuil  Hall,  good  Peter 
himself — a  model  of  his  class— fitted  out  slave  vessels  in  the 
way  of  trade. 

Our  social  development  was  much  affected  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  two  master  minds.  Their  fame  went  far 
beyond  their  own  country,  and  they  would  have  been 
remarkable  in  any  time  and  country.  Jonathan  Edwards 
lived  from  1703  to  1758;  Benjamin  Franklin  lived  from 
1706  to  1790;  and  they  were,  in  a  limited  sense,  contempo- 
rary. Edwards  preached  and  wrote  from  1727  to  1758. 
Franklin  published  "Poor  Richard"  from  1732  to  1757. 
This  every-day  philosophy  circulated  immensely  for  the 
time,  and  influenced  our  people  accordingly.  We  are 
prone  to  forget  that  Franklin  lived  an  extraordinary  life 
in  affairs  before  he  came  to  be  a  natural  philosopher,  or  a 
statesman  in  the  large  sense.  When  an  imbecile  British 
administration  landed  Braddock's  column,  helpless  in  Alex- 
andria, it  was  Ben  Franklin's  own  personal  receipts  which 
drew  the  farmers'  wagons  out  of  Pennsylvania  and  carried 
the  army  over  the  mountains.  After  the  Braddock  disaster, 
Franklin  built  forts,  commanded  troops,  restored  order  on 
the  frontier. 

Far  different  was  the  sphere  of  Edwards.  That  half 
embodied  spirit  yearned  after  Being  itself,  and  lifted  his 
hearers  away  from  themselves.  He  said  in  his  diary :  "  I 
have  often  since  had  not  only  a  conviction,  but  a  delightful 
conviction.  Absolute  sovereignty  is  what  I  love  to  ascribe 
to  God.  But  my  first  conviction  was  not  so." 

He  did  not  touch  politics,  but  consider  the  effect  of  this 
pulpit  teaching  on  the  political  development  of  the  genera- 
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tion  following  him.  The  men  who  were  to  meet  Grenville 
and  George  III.  were  bred  in  this  high  conception  of 
the  individual  man.  An  absolute  sovereign  ruled  in  every 
heart  that  was  touched  by  Edward's  sublime  humility.  ' 
The  New  England  subject  was  fast  learning  to  bow  himself 
to  God  alone. 

In  our  own  field  of  economic  development,  affairs  were 
moving  in  a  similar  direction.  I  have  said  that  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts  actually  helped  the  business  of  our  colonies.  Yet 
politically  they  teased  the  people  by  the  application  of 
authority,  while  they  were  being  evaded  economically. 
The  Sugar  Acts  injured  commerce  more.  In  truth,  the  first 
two  generations  of  the  eighteenth  century  grew  up  observ- 
ing customs  acts  in  form,  while  avoiding  them  in  substance. 
Faneuil's  correspondence  is  full  of  dodges  for  getting  rid  of 
duties.  And  he  was  a  type ;  public  opinion  ran  that  way. 
On  the  death  of  John  Jekyll,  royal  collector  at  Boston,  he 
was  publicly  commended  for  his  "  humanity  "  in  assisting 
merchants  through  the  customs. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  colonial  time.  Grenville, 
a  minister  knowing  too  much  of  little  things,  the  Third 
George,  knowing  little  of  any  thing,  brought  the  power 
of  Parliament  and  crown  too  near  the  sturdy  citizen. 

In  New  England  large  men  came  forward.  Fiery  James 
Otis,  shrewd  and  resolute  Sam  Adams,  patriotic  John 
Adams,  best  informed  of  all,  confront  the  royal  power. 
These  patriots  are  but  exponents  of  the  firm  New  England 
communities.  War  destroys  the  long  growth,  the  patient 
accumulations  of  generations.  Peace  brings  not  concord, 
but  distracted  struggles  for  unity;  a  state  more  impaired 
by  dissensions  than  by  the  disasters  of  war.  Yet,  mean- 
while, commerce  could  not  languish,  though  embarrassed  by 
war  and  the  weak  government  of  a  confederation.  Mer- 
chants, men  of  might,  who  had  supported  the  armies 
through  the  Revolution,  now  turned  themselves  to  new 
business.  Converted  hulls  of  privateers  now  breasted  fierce 
blasts  at  the  Horn,  or  stretched  away  into  dim  regions  far 
beyond  Good  Hope.  The  Orient  was  yielding  its  rich  and 
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fascinating  treasures  to  new  enterprise.  Youths,  whom 
Hasket  Derby  had  trained  in  evening  classes  at  Salem  in  a 
new  and  enlightened  seamanship,  were  needed  before  their 
majority.  Captains  twenty  years  of  age,  with  mates  no 
older,  made  these  long,  mysterious,  brilliant  voyages. 

We  began  with  the  humble  living  of  the  Puritan  colo- 
nist, a  system  that  grew  and  enlarged  into  religious,  political, 
and  social  order.  Each  individual  man  and  woman,  had  an 
interest  in  that  order  of  the  home,  which  ultimately  ex- 
panded into  the  order  of  the  State.  Colonial  New  England 
worked  out  these  principles,  on  her  little  territory,  in  a  large 
measure.  She  afforded  instructive  illustrations  of  the 
largest  business  of  man,  the  immediate  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  self-government.  In  her  administration  of  town 
and  community — shedding  the  ancient  city's  light  over  the 
social  darkness  of  the  fields ;  in  her  Rhode  Island  experi- 
ment of  government  "only  in  civil  things";  beyond  all,  in 
her  trained  functions  for  bending  the  popular  will,  through 
meeting  and  discussion,  to  new  movements  in  government ; — 
in  these  modulated  institutions  New  England  has  contributed 
much  to  political  and  social  development. 

We  would  not  claim  overmuch  for  economy,  yet  it  is  the 
basis  of  life.  It  moulds  peoples ;  it  builds  or  destroys 
states.  No  grand  theory  of  government,  no  plan  of  demo, 
crat,  aristocrat,  or  theocrat  carried  the  American  colonies  to 
the  formation  of  a  republic.  The  economic  resistance  of 
strong  citizens  to  the  Stamp  Acts  and  similar  measures  won 
those  magnificent  rights  of  freedom,  which  developed  finally 
into  the  splendid  power  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  BALLOT  IN 
CONNECTICUT. 

By  Professor  SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  ballot  first  appears  in  American  history  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  Salem  Church.  They  used  it,  in 
1629,  for  the  choice  of  their  first  pastor,  and  five  years  later 
the  colony  adopted  it  for  the  election  of  civil  magistrates. 
Massachusetts  followed  as  early  as  1635.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Haynes,  probably  the  first  governor  of 
Massachusetts  chosen  by  ballot,1  and  Ludlow  should  carry 
it  with  them  in  leaving  the  Bay  for  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  when  the  first  written  constitution  framed  by 
men  was  adopted  by  the  freemen  of  the  new  river  towns, 
who  met  at  Hartford,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to 
found  a  new  political  community,  the  ballot  was  made  its 
corner-stone. 

The  brief  experience  of  Massachusetts,  however,  had 
already  shown  that  it  might  be  used  inconsiderately,  and 
that  thus  used,  instability  must  result.  The  wise  heads, 
therefore,  that  had  prepared  the  "  Eleven  Fundamental  Or- 
ders "  so  carefully  in  advance,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
freemen,  that  this  first  of  constitutional  conventions  did  its 
work  in  a  single  winter's  day,  put  into  them,  in  studied 
detail,  a  plan  of  voting  only  upon  official  nominations,  made 
long  before.  It  is  the  working  of  this  device  in  practice  to 
which  I  now  desire  particularly  to  call  your  attention. 

The  constitution  provides  for  semi-annual  sessions  of  the 
legislature  of  the  new  commonwealth.  It  was  to  consist  of 
a  governor  and  six  or  more  magistrates,  to  be  elected  annu- 

1  i  Records  of  Mass.,  95,  145,  157 ;  i  Winthrop's  "  New  England,"  159. 
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ally,  and  of  three  or  four  deputies  from  each  town,  to  be 
elected  for  each  session,  by  ballot,  at  town  meeting.  The 
annual  election  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  Spring 
session  of  the  legislature,  which  was  called  the  "  Courte  of 
Election,"  and  by  the  second  and  third  of  the  "  Funda- 
mental Orders  "  was  to  be  regulated  thus  : 

"2.  It  is  ordered,  sentensed  and  decreed  that  the  Election  of  the  aforesaid 
Magestrates  shall  be  on  this  manner  :  euery  prson  prsent  and  quallified  for 
choyse  shall  bring  in  (to  the  prsons  deputed  to  receaue  the)  one  single  papr 
wth  the  name  of  him  written  in  yt  whom  he  desires  to  haue  Gouernour,  and  he 
that  hath  the  greatest  nuber  of  papers  shall  be  Gouernour  for  that  yeare.  And 
the  rest  of  the  Magestrates  or  publike  Officers  to  be  chosen  in  this  manner  : 
The  Secretary  for  the  tyme  being  shall  first  read  the  names  of  all  that  are  to 
be  put  to  choise  and  then  shall  seuerally  nominate  them  distinctly,  and  euery 
one  that  would  haue  the  prson  nominated  to  be  chosen  shall  bring  in  one  single 
paper  written  vppon,  and  he  that  would  not  haue  him  chosen  shall  bring  in  a 
blanke  :  and  euery  one  that  hath  more  written  papers  then  blanks  shall  be  a 
Magestrate  for  that  yeare  ;  wch  papers  shall  be  receaued  and  told  by  one  or 
more  that  shall  be  then  chosen  by  the  Court  and  sworne  to  be  faythfull  therein  ; 
but  in  case  there  should  not  be  sixe  chosen  as  aforesaid,  besids  the  Gouernor, 
out  of  those  wch  are  nominated,  then  he  or  they  wch  haue  the  most  written 
paprs  shall  be  a  Magestrate  or  Magestrats  for  the  ensueing  yeare,  to  make  vp 
the  aforesaid  nuber." 

"3.  It  is  ordered,  sentensed  and  decreed  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  nomi- 
nate any  prson  nor  shall  any  prson  be  chosen  newly  into  the  Magestracy,  wch 
was  not  prpounded  in  some  Generall  Courte  before  to  be  nominated  the  next 
Election  ;  and  to  that  end  yt  shall  be  lawfull  for  ech  of  the  Townes  aforesaid 
by  their  deputyes  to  nominate  any  two  who  they  conceaue  fitte  to  be  put  to 
Election  ;  and  the  Courte  may  ad  so  many  more  as  they  judge  requisitt."  * 

The  mode  of  balloting  was  that  already  prevailing  in 
Massachusetts,  as  thus  described  by  Gov.  Winthrop  : 

"The  governour  and  deputy  were  elected  by  papers,  wherein  their  names 
were  written  :  but  the  assistants  were  chosen  by  papers,  without  names,  viz., 
the  governour  propounded  one  to  the  people  ;  then  they  all  went  out,  and  came 
in  at  one  door,  and  every  man  delivered  a  paper  into  a  hat.  Such  as  gave  their 
vote  for  the  party  named,  gave  in  a  paper  with  some  figure  or  scroll  in  it  ; 
others  gave  in  a  blank."  a 

The  fifth  Fundamental  Order  provides  that  4<  to  the  afore- 
said Court  of  Election,  the  several  towns  shall  send  their 

1  I  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  21. 
8 1  Wjnthrop's  "  New  England,"  159, 
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deputies,  and  when  the  elections  are  ended,  they  may 
proceed  in  any  public  service,  as  at  other  Courts  "  ;  the 
seventh  requires  the  deputies  to  be  elected  by  ballot ;  and  the 
eighth  declares  that  at  all  Courts  they  "  shall  have  the 
power  of  the  whole  town  to  give  their  votes  and  allowances 
to  all  such  laws  and  orders,  as  may  be  for  the  public  good, 
and  unto  which  the  said  towns  are  to  be  bound." 

Were  we  left  entirely  to  the  words  of  this  constitution  for 
its  construction,  there  would  be  strong  grounds  for  claiming 
that,  as  the  election  was  to  be  had  in  a  General  Assembly  or 
Court  called  the  Court  of  Election,  and  as  the  tenth  order 
decrees  that  each  of  the  regular  General  Courts  shall  consist 
of  the  Governor,  and  at  least  four  of  the  Magistrates,  with 
the  major  part  of  the  deputies,  the  votes  of  the  freemen 
were  to  be  cast  in  their  behalf  by  their  deputies. 

But  the  charter  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  granted  ten  years  before,  was  not  without  a 
similar  ambiguity,  and  it  had,  from  the  first,  been  resolved  in 
favor  of  democracy.  The  language  of  that  instrument  was 
that  a  General  Court  should  be  held  at  Easter,  annually,  in 
which  the  Governor  "  and  such  of  the  Assistants  and  Free- 
men of  the  saide  Company  as  shall  be  present,  or  the  greater 
number  of  them  so  assembled, 'whereof  the  Governor  or 
Deputie  Governor  and  six  of  the  Assistants  at  the  least,  to  be 
seaven,"  should  constitute  a  quorum  ;  and  in  which  the  colony 
officers  were  to  be  "  newly  chosen  for  the  year  ensuing  by 
such  greater  part  of  the  said  Company,  for  the  tyme  being, 
then  and  there  present,  as  is  aforesaid." 

Here,  as  in  the  Connecticut  constitution,  the  votes  were  to 
be  cast  in  the  General  Court,  but  as  all  the  freemen  were  dis- 
tinctly made  qualified  voters  in  it,  the  requirement  that  the 
Governor  and  six  Assistants  must  be  present,  was  not  held 
to  give  them  any  more  weight  than  belonged  to  their  indi- 
vidual votes,  in  their  character  of  freemen.  As  to  matters 
of  legislation,  a  different  construction  was  generally  adopted 
in  the  New  England  Colonies  (for  all  came  to  have  charters 
phrased  in  much  the  same  way,  in  this  respect),  and  it  was 

1  1  Poole's  "  Charters  and  Constitutions,"  pp.  937,  940. 
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commonly  conceded  that  there  could  be  no  major  vote  of 
the  Court  unless  the  Governor  and  Assistants  not  only  were 
present,  but  concurred  in  it  ;  and  this  was  made  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  early  separation  of  the  Court  into  two  cham- 
bers.1 The  freemen  of  Massachusetts,  therefore,  from  the 
first  voted  in  person,  at  elections,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Governor,  and  so  general  was  their  attendance,  that  in 
1635  considerations  of  public  safety  led  the  General  Court  to 
make  it  "  free  and  lawful  for  all  freemen  to  send  their  votes 
for  elections  by  proxy  the  next  General  Court  in  May,  and 
so  for  thereafter."  2 

The  "  Fundamental  Agreement,"  adopted  by  the  New 
Haven  Colony  in  1643,  is  couched  in  plainer  terms,  as  to 
these  points.  There  the  General  Court  was  to  consist 8  of 
the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  all  the  magistrates,  and 
two  deputies  from  each  town,  and  in  the  second  of  the 
Courts  for  the  year,  the  Colony  officers  were  to  be  chosen  by 
all  the  free  burgesses,  but  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
"  for  the  ease  of  those  free  burgesses,  especially  in  the  more 
remote  plantations,  they  may  by  proxy  vote  in  these  elec- 
tions though  absent,  their  votes  being  sealed  up  in  the 
presence  of  the  free  burgesses  themselves,  that  their  several 
liberties  may  be  preserved,  and  their  vote  directed  according 
to  their  own  particular  light."  * 

The  first  edition  of  the  laws  of  this  Colony,  published  in 
London,  in  1656,  in  giving  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  this  Fun- 
damental Agreement,  incorporates  into  it  the  additional 
provision  that  if  any  freeman 

"  proposing  to  be  present  at  the  election,  when  the  other  votes  were  sealed  up, 
should  after  be  hindered,  and  then  want  opportunity  to  seal  up  his  vote  in  the 
presence  of  the  major  part  of  the  freemen  ;  in  such  case  he  may  seal  it  up  in  the 
presence  of  two  such  freemen  as  knew  he  sent  no  vote  before  and  (upon  their 
testimony  or  certificate)  it  shall  be  accepted,  that  so  the  liberty  of  the  freemen 
may  be  preserved,  they  may  have  means  to  attend  their  duty,  and  their  votes 
may  be  directed  according  to  their  particular  light. "  5 

1  2  Douglass's  Summary,  82,  note. 

2  Mass.  Rec.,  1.,  188. 

8  i  New  Haven  Colony  Rec.,  114. 

4  Ibid.,  113. 

6  2  N.  H.  Col.  Rec.,  567. 
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The  General  Court  was  4<  first  to  carry  on  the  elections, 
and  after  to  consider  and  order  all  such  other  affaires  of  the 
jurisdiction  as  fall  on  their  cognizance,  trust,  and  power.1 

What  was  thus  the  practice  of  her  neighbor  colonies  was, 
from  the  first,  followed  by  Connecticut,  her  freemen  either 
attending  the  Court  of  Election  in  person,  or,  if  belonging 
to  distant  towns,  sending  their  ballots  or  **  proxies  "  by  the 
hands  of  the  deputies. a  Nor  were  such  votes  confined  to 
elections  of  officers.  Amendments  of  the  constitution  previ- 
ously proposed  by  the  legislature,  were  submitted  to  the 
freemen  at  the  Court  of  Election,  and  ballots  received  in 
this  way  from  those  who  could  not  conveniently  attend  in 
person. 

The  Court  of  Election  s  was,  in  practice,  when  the  session 
first  opened,  really  a  tribunal  in  whose  presence  the  ballots 
were  cast  or  returned,  and  by  which  they  were  canvassed 
and  counted,  and  the  result  declared.  Then  the  freemen 
generally  left  the  assembly,  and  their  deputies  remained  to 
represent  them  in  legislation. 

In  drafting  the  colony  charter  of  1662,  Gov.  Winthrop 
did  not  venture  to  insert  any  reference  to  the  ballot.  It  was 
too  foreign  to  the  traditions  of  English  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, and  the  exercise  of  a  public  franchise  by  proxy  was 
even  contrary  to  the  common  law.  The  charter,  therefore, 
follows  the  language  of  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
this  respect,  and  provides  for  an  annual  election  of  Colony 
officers  in  the  General  Court,  by  the  "  greater  part  of  the 
Company  for  the  time  being,  then  and  there  present." 

Voting  by  ballot,  whether  present  or  absent,  however,  con- 
tinued as  before,  for  the  Colony  officers,  and  soon  after  the 
submission  of  New  Haven  Colony,  a  law  was  passed  (at  the 
May  session,  1670),  that  all  the  freemen  should,  or  might 
without  any  further  summons,  "  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
May,  yearly,  either  in  person  or  in  proxy,  at  Hartford, 
attend  and  consumate  the  election  of  Governour,  deputy 

1  2  N.  H.  Col.  Rec.,  568. 

*  I  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  346,  347. 

3 See  GershomBulkeley's  Letter,  etc.  I  Coll.  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.,  64. 
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Governour,  and  Assists,  and  such  other  public  officers  as  his 
matie  hath  appoynted  by  or  Charter,  then  to  be  yearly 
chosen."  ' 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  system  of  confining  the  electors  to 
a  list  of  names  previously  selected  and  published  by  authority, 
which  had  formed  so  leading  a  feature  of  the  Constitution  of 
1639,  but  had  been  dropped  in  the  charter,  was  to  be  publicly 
replaced  on  the  statute-books.  This,  no  doubt,  was  desired 
also  by  the  new  deputies  from  the  New  Haven  towns  ;  for, 
by  the  "  Fundamental  Agreement  "  of  1643,  under  which 
they  had  lived  so  long,  it  was  declared  "  that  when  any  man 
of  what  plantation  soever,  shall  be  first  propounded  for 
magistracy  within  this  jurisdiction,  seasonable  notice  shall  be 
first  given  to  all  the  plantations  of  such  a  purpose  or  desire, 
that  all  the  freemen  may  duely  consider  or  informe  them- 
selves, and  that  such  as  cannot  be  present  but  send  their 
votes,  may  proceed  accordingly ;  and  that  each  freeman, 
whether  present  or  absent  at  the  election,  may  the  better 
improve  his  liberty,  it  is  ordered  that  he  may  give  or  send 
his  vote,  as  he  finds  cause,  either  in  the  affirmative  by  put- 
ting in  an  Indian  corne,  or  in  the  negative  by  putting  in  a 
beane,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Generall  Court  shall 
judge  more  convenient."8 

But  as  the  charter  confined  the  number  of  assistants  to 
twelve,  the  plan  of  allowing  each  town  to  nominate  two 
could  no  longer  be  maintained,  since  the  accession  of  those 
formerly  belonging  to  New  Haven.  Frauds  in  the  returns 
of  the  ballots  had  apparently  crept  in,  also,  and  in  1670  it 
was  thought  best  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  balloting  on 
nominations,  professedly  as  the  statute  ran,  in  order  "  that 
the  election  by  Proxys  may  be  so  managed  that  there  be  no 
Fraud  or  Deceit  used  therein."  3 

The  Constitution  of  1639,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
allowed  each  freeman  to  vote  on  each  nomination,  using  a 
blank  ballot  as  a  black-ball ;  and  every  person  nominated 

1  2  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  1665-1667,  p.  131. 

*2N.  H.  Col.  Rec.,  567. 

8  2  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  1665-1667,  131,  133. 
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who  had  more  affirmative  than  negative  votes  was  thereby 
elected.  If  more  than  six  were  nominated,  but  there  were 
less  than  six  who  received  more  affirmative  than  negative 
votes,  the  number  was  to  be  filled  out  from  those  of  the 
remainder  who  had  the  most  affirmative  votes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  negative  votes. 

This  plan  was  followed  in  substance  by  the  Act  of  1670, 
except  that,  as  the  number  to  be  elected  could  now  never 
exceed  twelve,  it  was  provided  that  while  at  the  town-meet- 
ings every  freeman,  as  before,  might  vote  upon  every  nomi- 
nation, at  the  Court  of  Election,  "those  that  stand  for  nom- 
ination shall  be  put  to  election  in  the  same  order  that  they 
are  propounded,  untill  the  number  required  by  Charter  are 
elected,  and  then  they  shall  cease.  And  the  Constable  or 
Deputy  that  brings  up  the  votes  shall  bring  therewith  the 
names  of  all  those  that  haue  put  in  their  votes,  fairely  written 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  sealed  up  with  the  proxies."  ' 

This  virtually  assured  the  election  of  the  twelve  who  stood 
first  on  the  official  ticket,  since  all  that  was  required  was 
that  each  should  have  more  affirmative  than  negative  votes, 
not  that  he  should  have  a  majority  or  even  plurality  of  the 
total  poll. 

In  1689  this  was  changed.  By  the  Act  of  that  year,3  and 
some  amendments  soon  added,  the  freemen  were  to  ballot  at 
their  Fall  town-meetings  for  twenty  candidates  for  the 
Council,  and  the  twenty  having  the  most  votes,  as  ascertained 
by  a  canvass  to  be  made  by  the  legislature,  at  its  October 
Session,  were  to  be  propounded  for  election.  The  order  of 
their  arrangement  was  settled  by  the  General  Court,  but  with- 
out power,  as  formerly,  to  add  to  the  number.  For  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor,  previous  nominations  were  not  re- 
quired, after  I7O7.8 

The  official  ticket  was  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
April  town-meetings,  and  after  the  ballots  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  had  been  cast,  the  first  name  on  the 

1  2  Col.  Rec.  Conn.,  1665-1677,  134. 
9  Col.  Rec.  Conn.,  1689-1706,  p.  12. 
8  Col.  Rec.  Conn.,  1706-1716,  p.  39.  Stat.  Ed.  of  1715,  p.  133. 
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list  was  to  be  called  and  the  freemen  were  "  to  bring  in  their 
votes  for  him,"  and  so  to  proceed  in  succession  as  to  each 
name,  "  and  those  twelve  men  that  haue  the  most  votes  when 
the  whole  number  is  gone  over,  shall  be  declared  Assistants  for 
the  yeare  ensueing."  '  No  one  could  vote  for  more  than 
twelve  of  them.  A  ballot  with  any  thing  written  on  it  was 
an  affirmative  vote.  A  blank  ballot  was  not  counted  at  all. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  choice  of  the  .electors, 
was  greatly  restricted  by  forbidding  any  one  to  vote  for  more 
than  twelve.8  The  secrecy  of  the  ancient  ballot  was  thus 
much  impaired.  Under  the  old  system,  when  every  freeman 
could  vote  on  any  nomination,  no  one  could  tell  whether  he 
voted  for  or  against  it.  Now,  he  could  only  vote  for  twelve 
out  of  the  twenty,  and  while  by  casting  a  blank  ballot  in  any 
case  he  could  prevent  its  being  known  which  way  he  voted, 
he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  losing  his  right  to  vote  for 
another,  whom  he  would  have  preferred  for  the  office. 

He  could  only  cast  twelve  ballots,  and  every  blank  ballot 
cast  was  a  suffrage  thrown  away,  in  order  to  conceal  his  real 
preferences.  It  was  a  secrecy  dearly  bought.3  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  circum- 
scribe his  privileges  still  further,  by  adding  to  the  statute  an 
express  provision  that  "  no  unwritten  piece  of  paper  shall 
be  given  in,"4  but  it  had  no  practical  effect,  as  there  was  no 
right  of  inspection  granted  in  favor  of  the  box  tenders. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  same 
provisions  were  extended  to  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Congressmen.  The  freemen,  at  town-meetings  six  months 
before  the  election,  balloted  for  twice  as  many  to  stand  in 
nomination  as  were  to  be  elected,  and  the  legislature  pub- 
lished the  list  of  those  who  had  the  most  votes.  The  elec- 
tion was  confined  to  a  choice  from  those  thus  designated,  and 
was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  Assistants. B 


Col.  Rec.  Conn.,  1689-1706,  p.  12. 

Stat.  Rev.  of  1750,  p.  46. 

Swift's  "System  of  the  Laws  of  Conn.,"  66,  note. 

Stat.  Ed.  of  1796,  p.  152,  Sec.  6. 

Ibid.,  p.  154. 
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The  order  of  arranging  the  nominees  was,  at  first,  left  to  the 
legislature,  but,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1810,  it  was  fixed  thus : 
"  the  Representatives  for  the  time  being,  first,  and  according 
to  seniority;  and  the  others  according  to  the  number  of 
votes ;  in  manner  anciently  and  uniformly  practiced  in  the 
nomination  of  persons  for  election  as  Assistants."  ' 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  this  venerable 
system  was  undermined,  in  a  vain  hope  to  uphold  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  Federalist  party.  By  this  act  of 
i8oi,2  all  nominations  for  assistants  and  Congressmen  in 
town-meetings  were  thenceforth  to  be  made  by  a  rising  vote 
or  show  of  hands.  The  moderator  was  to  direct  the  freemen 
to  be  seated,  and  each  to  provide  himself  with  as  many  slips 
of  paper  as  there  were  candidates  to  be  nominated.  Any 
persons  might  then  be  successively  proposed  by  any  of  the 
freemen  for  nomination,  whereupon,  in  each  case,  a  rising 
vote  of  those  in  favor  of  the  candidate  should  be  taken,  or, 
if  there  were  not  seats  enough  for  all,  a  show  of  hands,  each 
freeman  voting  being  directed  at  the  same  time  to  "  drop 
one  of  the  said  slips  of  Paper,  that  he  may  not  be  exposed 
through  mistake  to  vote  for  more  than  the  prescribed 
number." 

This  statute,  known  as  the  "  Stand-Up  Law,"  was  in  force 
for  sixteen  years,3  and  its  total  reversal  of  the  ancient  policy 
of  the  commonwealth,  while  it  contributed  for  a  time  to  re- 
tain the  existing  office-holders  in  power,  discredited  their 
party,  and  hastened  its  final  and  perpetual  overthrow. 

Another  of  its  provisions  was  that,  at  the  actual  elections, 
the  voters  should  file  past  the  moderator,  in  a  regular  line 
of  succession,  and  lay  their  ballots  successively  on  the  lid  of 
the  ballot-box,  whereupon  the  presiding  officer,  "  on  being 
satisfied  that  the  ballots  given  in  are  single,  shall  put  them 
into  the  box."  4  This  has  endured  to  the  present  time,  ex- 
cept that,  to  prevent  the  moderator's  looking  at  the  face  of 

1  Session  Laws  of  1810,  p.  48. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  567. 

8  Repealed  in  Session  Laws  of  1817,  p.  297. 
4  Session  Laws  of  1801,  p.  566. 
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the  ballot,  while  satisfying  himself  that  it  is  single,  it  was 
after  half  a  century  provided  that  he  should  not  open  it,  if 
folded.1 

The  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1639,  that  the  depu- 
ties or  representatives  of  the  towns  must  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  after  the  grant 
of  the  charter.  In  the  Act  of  1670,  no  particular  mode  of 
election  is  prescribed,  and  it  became  a  common  practice  to 
choose  them  by  acclamation.  In  1814  an  act  was  passed, 
that  "  the  representatives  of  the  several  towns  in  this  State, 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding,"3  but  this  was  repealed  a  few 
years  later. 

In  1836  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted,  which 
is  still  in  force,  requiring  their  election  "  by  ballot,  either 
written  or  printed."  The  introduction  of  the  word 
"printed"  was  probably  designed  not  only  to  put  at  rest 
a  question  often  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  printed  ballots, 
but  also  to  affirm  the  propriety  or  morality  of  their  use, 
for  in  early  New  England  they  had  been  looked  upon  as  an 
unwarrantable  attempt  to  dictate  the  freemen's  choice.  So 
late  as  May,  1794,  John  Adams  writes  thus  of  them  to  a 
friend  at  home : 

"The  Federalists  committed  an  egregious  blunder  in  a 
very  unwarrantable  and  indecent  attempt,  I  had  almost 
said,  upon  the  freedom  of  election,  at  their  previous  meet- 
ing for  the  choice  of  governor.  The  opposite  party,  to  be 
sure,  practice  acts  nearly  as  unwarrantable,  in  secret,  and 
by  sending  agents  with  printed  votes.  But  this  is  no 
justification,  unless  upon  Cato's  principle :  In  corrupta 
civitate  corruptio  est  licit  a."  9 

In  1698,  by  what  seems  to  me  a  forced  construction  of  the 
charter,  if  not  a  departure  from  it,  the  legislature  divided 
itself  into  two  chambers,  and  the  twelve  Assistants  or 
"  Council  "  became  the  "  Upper  House."  The  constitution- 

1  Gen.  Stat.,  Ed.  of  1888,  Sec.  232. 

9  Session  Laws  of  1814,  p.  163. 

'  "  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,"  i.,  474. 
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ality  of  this  step  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,1  and  the 
division  was  not  stated  in  the  published  statute-books  until 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  probably,  in  part, 
from  the  fear  that,  if  stated,  it  might  attract  the  notice  of 
the  British  government,  and  serve  as  an  occasion  for  revo- 
cation or  forfeiture  of  the  charter ;  and,  in  part,  from  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  lower  house  to  define 
exactly  what  privileges  they  had  surrendered  by  consenting 
to  sit  apart.  In  elections  of  Colony  officers  to  fill  vacancies, 
which,  by  the  charter,  were  to  be  made  by  the  General 
Court,  the  lower  house  often  contended  that  the  vote 
must  be  taken  in  a  joint  convention,  and  on  several  occasions 
a  failure  to  elect  was  only  prevented  by  a  temporizing  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Council.2 

The  spirit  of  jealousy  between  the  houses  grew  stronger 
as  time  went  on.  The  lower  house  represented  the  popu- 
lar will  of  the  day  ;  the  upper  house  represented  the  popu- 
lar will  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  This  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  device  of  electing  its  members  from  a  list  of 
twenty,  propounded  and  arranged  by  the  preceding  legis- 
lature, and  to  be  voted  on  only  in  the  order  of  this  official 
arrangement.  The  precedence  accorded  to  those  already  in 
office  was  seldom  departed  from,  except  to  restore  to  his 
former  rank  in  the  succession  some  one  who  had  temporarily 
withdrawn  in  order  to  accept  some  other  official  position. 
The  lower  house  occasionally  sought  to  vary  this  mode  of 
arrangement,  but  the  Assistants,  most  of  them  having  a 
personal  interest  in  maintaining  the  ancient  custom,  generally 
refused  to  concur.8  When  the  nominations  were  once  made, 
the  gradual  substitution  of  proxy  voting  for  personal  attend- 
ance (which,  by  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
become  so  universal  that,  in  the  Revision  of  1750,  all  pro- 
vision for  the  personal  presence  of  the  freemen  at  the  day 

1  See  Benjamin  Gale's  "  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  Entitled  '  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Gale's  Letter  to  J.  W.f  Esq.,'  "  p.  29. 

3  MSS.  records  in  Connecticut  State  Library,  I  Civil  Officers,  pp.  84,  145, 

173,  175- 

3  Abraham  Bishop's  "  Oration  on  Connecticut  Republicanism,"  September, 
1800,  Appendix,  p.  7. 
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of  election  was  omitted)  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
organize  opposition  to  any  candidate.  At  the  town-meet- 
ings, where,  now,  all  the  votes  were  cast,  from  the  natural 
tendency  to  vote  in  favor  of  whatever  is  officially  proposed, 
and  also  because,  the  process  being  rather  a  tedious  one, 
many  of  the  freemen  would  leave  the  meeting  to  go  home 
before  the  last  ballots  were  received,1  it  happened,  almost 
without  exception,  that  the  twelve  persons  whose  names 
stood  first  on  the  official  list,  as  arranged  by  the  legislature, 
were  elected  year  after  year ;  and  only  as  in  slow  course 
they  died  or  refused  a  renomination  were  those  at  the  foot 
promoted  in  turn  to  a  position  where  an  election  was  virtually 
assured.  A  new  man  might  be  put  forward  by  a  large 
majority  for  the  nomination,  but  when  it  came  to  the  elec- 
tion he  found  it  practically  impossible  to  struggle  out  of  his 
place  in  line.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  be  among 
the  last  eight  on  the  list  of  nominations  for  four  years  before 
attaining  an  election,  and  the  period  of  expectation  was 
sometimes  prolonged  to  ten  or  twelve.2  There  were,  of 
course,  occasional  exceptions.  In  1723,  Richard  Christophers, 
of  New  London,  who  had  served  for  over  twenty  years, 
though  regularly  nominated  and  standing  second  on  the  list, 
received  only  thirty-eight  votes,  and  Captain  Christopher 
Christophers,  of  the  same  town,  whose  name  stood  near  the 
foot,  and  had  been  only  five  years  on  the  ticket,3  was  elected 
by  1,517  votes  out  of  a  total  poll  of  I,6i8.4  That  this  was  a 
mere  change  as  to  the  office-bearer  of  one  of  the  ruling 
families,  made  necessary,  in  some  way,  by  a  temporary 
cause  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  Captain  Christopher 
Christophers^  after  six  years'  service,  was  not  renominated 
in  1729,"  and  that,  in  1730,  "Mr.  Richard  Christophers" 
appears  near  the  foot  of  the  ticket,6  and  remains  there  until 
1735,  when  he  is  finally  dropped. 

1  Swift's  "  System  of  the  Laws  of  Connecticut,"  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 
2 1  Hollister's  "  History  of  Connecticut,"  Appendix,  497. 

3  See  table  in  I  Hollister's  "  History  of  Connecticut,"  Appendix,  498. 

4  i  Civil  Officers,  361,  MSS.  in  Connecticut  State  Library. 
6  Session  Laws  of  1729,  p.  372. 

"Session  Laws  of  1730,  p.  379. 
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This  stability  of  the  upper  house  made  it  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Connecticut  Federalists  and  Congregationalists. 
Jonathan  Ingersoll,  representing  the  ideas  that  were  soon  to 
supplant  them  in  power,  led  the  poll,  in  1790,  with  over 
4,600  votes  for  nomination  at  the  next  election.  The  senior 
Assistant,  William  Williams,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  who  had  been  elected  an  Assistant  in  the  year 
of  its  adoption,  and  had  filled  the  place  almost  continuously 
since,  had  the  fewest  votes  of  any  for  the  nomination,1  less 
than  2,000  in  all ;  but  his  name  was  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  official  ticket,  and  he  was  elected,  while  Mr.  Inger- 
soll, whose  name  stood  near  the  foot,  had  to  wait  another 
year.1  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  while  Mr.  In- 
gersoll was  a  Federalist,  and  differed  from  most  of  his  party 
only  on  questions  of  church  establishment,  Mr.  Williams 
had  just  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  9  in  the  Connecticut  Convention,  and 
was  therefore  directly  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
Council,  who  were  keeping  him  in  his  old  place  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Between  1783  and  1801  only  one  Assistant  who 
did  not  decline  a  re-election  failed  to  receive  it.3 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  no  previous 
official  nomination  was  required  as  to  the  offices  of  Governor 
and  Deputy-Governor.4  By  the  traditions  of  the  Colony 
none  was  necessary,  for  a  re-election  was  almost  a  matter  of 
course.  By  the  Constitution  of  1639  the  Governor  was  not 
immediately  re-eligible.  The  only  result  in  practice  was 
that  the  Governor  of  one  year  was  always  elected  Deputy- 
Governor  for  the  next,  and  the  Deputy-Governor  made 
Governor  until  the  end  of  the  year  made  it  possible  to 
re-elect  the  first  Governor  to  his  old  office,  after  which  the 
process  went  on,  in  the  same  way,  until  death  or  resignation 

1  Abraham  Bishop's  "  Oration  at  Wallingford,  on  Jefferson's  Election,"  p. 
16,  note. 

2  Trumbull's  "  Historical  Notes  on  the  Constitution  of  Connecticut,"  p.  18, 
note. 

a  Theodore  Dwight's  "  Oration  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  1801," 
p.  30. 
4   Stat.  Rev.  of  1702,  p.  31  ;  Session  Laws  of  1707,  p.  133. 
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prevented.  A  constitutional  amendment  in  1660,  proposed 
by  the  legislature  and  ratified  by  the  freemen,  made  the 
Governor  re-eligible  '  thereafter,  and  Gov.  Winthrop  was 
regularly  renominated  and  re-elected  for  life.  Major  Mason 
was,  in  the  same  way,  continued  as  Deputy-Governor  until 
the  union  with  New  Haven  Colony  made  it  expedient  to 
give  that  dignity  to  the  former  Governor  of  New  Haven, 
William  Leete.  The  former  Deputy-Governor  of  New 
Haven,  William  Jones,  was  afterwards  (1692)  given  the 
same  position  in  Connecticut,  and  retained  it  until  1698, 
when  his  place  was  needed  by  the  Governor,  Treat,  who  was 
elected  Deputy-Governor  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
younger  Winthrop,  who  had  a  sort  of  hereditary  title  to  the 
succession,  independent  of  his  great  personal  services  to  the 
Colony  in  England. 

That  Gov.  Jones  had  served  his  constituents  long  enough 
is  shown  by  a  letter  recently  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  from  Samuel  Willis  to  Fitz  John  Win- 
throp, written  in  1697. 

"  Mr-  Jones  is  still  continued  Dept  Govr  in  his  decreped 
old  age,  who  haveinge  bin  only  capable  of  drinkinge  flipp  & 
takinge  tobaCo  since  your  departure,  yet  beinge  an  old 
Crumwellian  is  alowed  2o£  p*  anfl  for  his  supply  of  those 
needfull  commodytys."  a 

After  the  personal  attendance  of  the  freemen  on  election 
day  had  ceased,  except  as  spectators  of  the  Election  parade 
or  listeners  to  the  Election  sermon,  the  delay  between  cast- 
ing the  ballots  and  counting  them  became  irksome  to  the 
politicians.  The  law  required  them  to  be  sealed  up  at  the 
close  of  the  town-meetings  in  April,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Capital,  there  to  lie  unopened  until  the  legislature  met  in 
May. 

Complaint  was  made  that  the  count  might  not  always  be 
a  fair  one,  and  that  certainly  there  was  nothing  to  guarantee 
that  it  would  be  such  but  the  honesty  of  the  counters,  since 
no  one  else  knew  the  state  of  the  ballot. 

1  i  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  347. 

a  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  6th  Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  31. 
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When  the  days  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  came  on,  this 
feeling  found  voice  in  the  press.  In  a  weekly  magazine, 
for  instance,  called  the  Patriot  or  Scourge  of  Aristocracy, 
which  had  a  brief  existence  at  New  London  early  in  this 
century,  appeared  the  following  in  the  issue  for  April  23, 
1802  : 

"  We  have  obtained  the  votes  from  a  few  towns  in  this  State  for  Governor, 
&c. — perhaps  others  may  be  procured,  but  it  is  uncertain  : — wherever  federal- 
ism and  ignorance  prevails  the  people  will  eternally  be  kept  in  a  slavish  state. 
An  ancient  and  steady  habit  among  most  of  the  presiding  officers  on  Freeman's 
meeting  day  in  this  State,  is,  to  receive  the  votes  and  immediately  seal  them 
up.  To  count  them  in  a  meeting  would  be  considered  as  criminal ;  conse- 
quently the  result  of  an  election  is  never  known  until  after  the  Assembly  has 
met,  when  the  people  are  informed  that  such  characters  are  elected,  as  the 
counters  or  tellers  approve  of.  These  things  are  not  rightly  managed, — the 
votes  in  each  and  every  town  ought  to  be  printed,  the  freemen  would  then 
know  the  real  politics  of  the  State." 

It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  that  the  modern  newspaper  and 
a  system  of  sealing  up  the  votes  uncounted,  to  be  first 
published  weeks  afterwards,  in  another  place,  could  exist 
together. 

A  political  revolution,  long  impending,  came  at  last  in 
1818,  and  when  the  Federalists  went  out  of  power  the 
ancient  system  of  restricting  the  ballot  to  a  list  of  official 
nominations  fell  with  them.  The  Constitution  of  1818  and 
a  repealing  Act,  which  followed  in  a  few  weeks,1  abolished 
both,  and  also  required  the  result  of  the  ballots  cast  in  each 
town  for  State  officers  to  be  publicly  declared  before  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

I  may  add  that  out  of  New  England  the  ballot  in  popular 
elections  first  appears  in  American  constitutional  documents 
in  the  West  Jersey  "  Concessions  and  Agreements "  of 
1676-7,"  William  Penn's  "  Frame  of  Government  "  for  Penn- 

1  Public  Acts  of  1819,  chap,  n,  p.  312. 

2  The  provision  for  the  ballot  runs  thus  :    "  The  inhabitants  of  each  Ten  of 
the  one  Hundred  Proprietors  shall  elect  and  choose  one,  and  the  one  Hundred 
proprietors  shall  be  divided  into  Ten  Divisions  or  Tribes  of  Men. 

"  And  the  said  Elections  shall  be  made  and  distinguished  by  ballating  trunks, 
to  avoid  noise  and  confusion,  and  not  by  Voices,  holding  up  of  the  Hands,  or 
otherwise  howsoever."  Learning  &  Spicer,  p.  385. 
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sylvania  of  1683,'  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1776,'  of  Georgia,  in  1777,"  and  of  South  Carolina,  in  1778.* 
New  York  adopted  it  avowedly  as  a  mere  experiment  in 
1787.*  Georgia  coupled  it  with  this  somewhat  remarkable 
provision : 

"ART.  XII. — Every  person  absenting  himself  from  an 
election,  and  shall  neglect  to  give  in  his  or  their  ballot  at 
such  election,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  :  the  mode  of  recovery,  and  also  the  appropria- 
tion thereof,  to  be  pointed  out  and  directed  by  act  of  the 
legislature  ;  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  a  reasonable  excuse 
shall  be  admitted." ' 

This  carries  us  back  to  the  speculations  of  Greek  politics. 
It  may  yet  be  necessary  to  recur  in  American  legislation  to 
this  conception  of  the  elective  franchise  as  a  duty,  not  less 
than  a  privilege,  to  meet  that  shame  of  our  day,  the  venal 
vote. 

1  2  Pool's  Const,  and  Charters,  1,523.  2  Ibid.,  1,411. 

3  i  Ibid.,  379-381.  4  2  Ibid.,  1,622.  6  Ibid.,  1,333. 

6  This  article  was  not  repeated  in  her  Constitutions  of  1789,  or  of  1798,  and 
in  the  latter  the  ballot  was  prohibited  at  popular  elections,  until  the  legislature 
should  otherwise  direct. — I  Poole's  Const,  and  Charters,  395. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   THE   AMERICAN    HISTORI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 

By  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD. 

With  the  growth  of  non-partisan  and  critical  history, 
a  need  has  arisen  among  its  writers  and  students  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  sources  and  materials.  But  a  few  years  ago 
the  historian  was  content  to  derive  his  facts  and  theories 
from  a  few  of  the  writers  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
investigation  of  his  particular  subject,  and  the  average 
reader  was  equally  content  to  accept  the  statements  and 
views  so  derived.  Now,  however,  the  personal  opinion 
of  the  writer,  unless  most  thoroughly  supported  by  citations 
and  references,  is  no  longer  accepted  as  fact,  and  indeed  is 
hardly  wished  for  by  the  scholar.  History,  in  'its  broadest 
sense,  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  picture  colored  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  too  often  partisan  writer,  and  is  becoming  a  mirror 
which  reflects  the  opinions  and  acts  of  its  makers,  leaving 
each  reader  to  draw  therefrom  his  own  conclusions. 

Thus  to  all  scholars,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  a  subject  is  every  day  becoming  of  greater  necessity, 
yet  is,  unfortunately,  every  day  becoming  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  mass  of  printing  increases  so  rapidly  that  few 
but  specialists  even  pretend  to  keep  up  merely  with  con- 
temporary additions  to  technical  literature.  In  every  part 
of  the  world  works  are  being  printed  which  must  be  brought 
together  before  the  books  on  any  subject  can  be  considered 
as  complete.  More  and  more  writers  are  privately  printing 
in  small  editions  works  of  real  value,  which  are  never  an- 
nounced or  advertised  for  sale,  and  whose  circulation  is 
merely  among  their  personal  friends.  More  and  more  essays 
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and  articles  of  real  importance  are  every  year  printed  in 
magazines  and  periodicals,  where  they  are  practically  buried. 
The  invention  of  the  electric  pen,  the  mimeograph,  and  even 
the  improved  phonograph,  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
would-be  publicist  to  reproduce  in  small  editions,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  printer  or  publisher,  whatever  he  may 
wish  to  duplicate.  Thus  the  literature  of  many  subjects  has 
already  far  outgrown  the  financial  or  collective  power  of  our 
public  libraries,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  provable  statement 
that  most  of  these  institutions  were  better  equipped  fifty 
years  ago  with  the  historical  spirit  then  in  vogue  for  the 
writing  of  history,  than  they  are  to-day.  Nor  can  the  private 
library  entirely  supplement  this  lack  of  completeness.  A 
collection  of  books  on  any  subject,  even  approximating 
towards  completeness,  can  only  be  formed  by  the  individual 
by  an  expenditure  of  work,  time,  and  money  that  adds  a 
very  serious  tax  and  indeed  often  a  prohibition  to  its  forma- 
tion. And  with  this  want  of  completeness  in  public  and 
private  collections  has  come  an  added  difficulty  to  the 
student.  Unable  to  find  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  he  is  studying,  he  is  compelled  to  work  with  an 
imperfect  knowledge  and  often  finds  himself  either  mistaken, 
or  that  what  has  cost  him  time  and  labor  has  but  duplicated 
that  of  some  brother-worker. 

This  last  disadvantage  may,  however,  be  largely  obviated 
by  the  publication  of  special  lists  and  bibliographies  of  the 
literature  of  a  subject  or  class.  Even  the  briefest  of  such 
lists  will  often  furnish  new  titles  to  those  who  have  care- 
fully studied  the  subject  and  so  furnish  a  clue. to  hitherto 
unconsulted  sources,  as  well  as  a  skeleton  for  the  private  and 
public  collections  to  build  on.  But  a  bibliography  can  be 
made  to  give  the  investigator  much  more  than  a  bare  title  of 
the  work.  It  can,  in  notes,  elaborate  the  title  so  as  to  give 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  work.  It  can 
give,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  his  subject, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  works,  and  the  parts 
of  value  in  works  which  otherwise  hardly  deserve  study.  It 
can  refer  to  reviews  in  periodicals  and  critical  opinions 
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in  other  places,  so  that  some  knowledge  of  the  writer's 
ideas,  statements,  and  indeed  errors,  may  be  gained,  even  if  a 
copy  of  the  book  is  inaccessible.  It  can  give  the  authorship 
of  anonymous  books.  It  can  give  the  number  printed,  and 
if  offered  for  sale,  whether  it  is  still  in  print,  and  in  other 
ways  give  a  clue  to  its  monetary  value.  It  can  give  the 
public  libraries  in  which  copies  may  be  consulted,  and  much 
other  information  which  will  be  of  more  or  less  value  to  all 
who  consult  it. 

In  this  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  materials  the  historian 
perhaps  labors  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  all 
scholars.  In  practically  every  other  class  of  literature  the 
great  mass  of  books  are  soon  rendered  valueless  by  subse- 
quent discoveries  and  improvements,  or  by  changes  in  public 
opinion  or  circumstances ;  and  so  a  weeding  process  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  In  history,  however,  even  the  ill-written, 
forgotten,  or  untruthful  works  must  still  fill  the  shelves,  if  it 
be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  trace  the  origin  of  historical 
fiction  and  inaccuracies.  Practically  nothing  is  valueless  to 
the  careful  historian. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion has  undertaken  to  do  its  share  towards  making  known, 
and  so  making  accessible,  the  historical  writings  of  this 
country.  As  is  known  to  our  members,  a  circular  was  issued 
in  November,  with  the  object  of  gathering  the  materials  for 
the  publication  of  as  complete  and  thorough  a  bibliography 
of  the  historical  writings  of  our  individual  associates  as  they 
would  furnish  the  compiler.  Such  a  list  would  be,  at  best, 
only  a  proportion  of  this  subject,  but  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
list  of  our  members  will  show  how  few  living  names  which 
have  made  reputation  in  this  department  of  literature  are 
there  omitted,  and  a  perfect  list  of  all  our  members'  writings 
would  exclude  but  little  of  value  in  the  historical  literature 
of  this  country  of  the  last  twenty  years.  But  such  a  list  is 
prevented  by  a  natural  limitation.  Few  of  our  members 
have  taken  the  care  and  interest  in  their  own  publications 
which  will  enable  them  to  furnish  all  the  details  asked  in 
the  circular.  Numbers  have  replied  that  they  had  not  the 
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materials  to  make  such  a  list  of  their  publications  as  was 
outlined  in  the  specimen,  and  that  what  they  were  able  to 
furnish  was  therefore  imperfect  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Others  have  been  compelled  to  furnish  lists  from  foreign 
lands  or  away  from  their  books.  Some  few  have  declared 
their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  furnish  any  or  incomplete 
lists.  So  well  were  these  difficulties  realized,  that  this  first 
list  was  looked  upon  as  only  an  experiment  worth  making, 
but  of  very  doubtful  results.  The  original  proposition  was 
merely  for  the  collection  of  the  materials  for  a  list  of  the 
current  year,  and  it  was  only  enlarged  as  an  afterthought, 
and  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  threw  too  much 
work  on  both  the  members  and  compiler  to  meet  with 
entire  success.  But  the  total  results  have  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  those  concerned.  Replies  from  nearly  350 
members  have  so  far  been  received,  and  a  rough  estimate  of 
this  mass  of  material  gives  a  list  of  between  2,500  and  3,000 
titles  as  the  corner-stone  for  our  Association  bibliography. 
Under  the  methods  of  compilation  perfect  uniformity,  how- 
ever desirable,  was  neither  hoped  for  nor  realized,  but  even 
the  briefest  memoranda  are  of  value,  and  much  better  than 
nothing.  Of  course  this  list  will  only  be  a  proportion  of 
the  historical  writings  of  both  our  country  and  our  mem- 
bers, but  the  possessor  of  three  thousand  books  and  essays 
in  the  literature  of  history  would  certainly  consider  himself 
the  owner  of  a  very  good  historical  library,  and  certainly  a 
list  of  such  a  collection  is  a  great  step  toward  unlocking  the 
knowledge  stored,  but  buried,  on  our  shelves. 

This  list  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  only  the  corner- 
stone of  our  work,  and  so  it  is  regarded  by  the  originators. 
With  the  approval  and  aid  of  our  officers  and  members,  it  is 
planned  each  year  to  gather  the  year's  work  of  our  associates, 
and  issue  it  as  a  supplement  to  the  main  list.  By  so  doing 
we  hope  to  obtain  from  each  author,  while  it  is  still  fresh  in 
mind,  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  details  of  his  contribu- 
tions, and  so  furnish  our  members  with  a  list  of  the  newest 
and  latest  publications — perhaps  the  hardest  division  of  the 
literature  of  a  subject  to  obtain  knowledge  of.  It  is  from 
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these  future  annual  supplements  therefore  that  the  compiler 
hopes  the  most,  and  these  he  believes  may  be  made  of 
great  value  to  all  publicists  and  scholars,  but  he  hopes  that 
the  members  will  realize  that  this  success  and  value  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  on  them.  Ours  is  the  first  historical 
society  to  attempt  any  such  work.  It  must  be  considered 
as  an  experiment  which  should,  and  I  trust  will,  reflect 
credit  on  the  Association  both  collectively  and  individually. 
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BRIEF    NOTES    ON    THE    PRESENT    CONDITION 
OF  HISTORICAL  STUDIES  IN  CANADA. 

By  GEORGE  STEWART,  Jr.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  President  Literary  and  Historical 

Society,  Quebec. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  study  of  historical  literature 
in  Canada  has  made  considerable  progress.  Papers  of  a 
valuable  character  have  been  read  before  all  the  historical 
societies  of  the  Dominion.  A  goodly  number  of  the  more 
important  of  these  have  been  published  in  the  memoirs 
and  reports  of  the  various  bodies  before  which  they  were 
presented.  There  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in 
1888,  the  following  papers  in  Sections  i  and  2.  In  Section  I  : 

1.  La  fin  de  la  domination   franchise    et  Thistorien  Park- 
man,  par  Hector  Fabre. 

2.  Eclaircissements  sur  la  question  acadienne,  par  1'Abbe" 
H.  R.  Casgrain,  D.D. 

3.  Sainte  Anne  d'Auray  et  ses  environs,  par  Louis  Fre- 
chette, LL.D. 

4.  Le  General  Sir  F.  Haldimand  a  Quebec,  1778-84,  par 
I.  M.  LeMoine. 

In  Section  2 : 

1.  The    Romance  of  the    History   of   Canada,  by   John 
Lesperance,  M.A. 

2.  The  Last  Decade  of  French  Rule  at   Quebec,    1749- 
1759,  by  I.  M.  LeMoine. 

3.  The  Basques  in  North  America,  by  John  Reade. 

4.  The  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas. 

In  1889  three  were  read  in  Section  I  : 
i.  Le  Golfe  St.  Laurent,  1626-1632,  par  Benjamin  Suite. 
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2.  Le  systfcme  du  jury,  son  fonctionnement  au  Canada,  et 
son  influence  sur  nos  mceurs  publiques,  par  A.  Lusignan. 

3.  L'Empereur  Maximilien  du  Mexique,  par  Faucher  de 
St.  Maurice,  D.Litt. 

4.  Montcalm  peint  par  lui-meme  d'apres  des  Pieces  en- 
tierement  Inedites,  par  l'Abb£  H.  R.  Casgrain,  D.D. 

5.  Le  regime  parlementaire  en  France  et  dans  la  province 
de  Quebec,  par  A.  D.  De  Celles. 

6.  Compte   de   la  Galissonniere,  1747-49,    et  le  Compte 
Dufferin,  par  I.  M.  LeMoine. 

In  Section  2 : 

1.  On  the  Study  of  Political  Science  in  Canadian  Univer- 
sities, by  John  George  Bourinot,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

2.  Trade  and  Commerce  in  the  Stone  Ages,  by  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson. 

3.  The  Historical  Influence  of  Physical  Geography,  by  the 
same. 

4.  The  Cartography   of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from 
Cartier  to  Champlain,  by  W.  F.  Ganong,  A.M.,  presented 
by  Dr.  Stewart. 

5.  Canadian  Pre-Railway  Transcontinental  Journeys,   by 
Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

The  Quebec  government  has  restored  the  grant  to  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  (founded  by  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  in  1828),  and  though  the  amount  is  small 
($5°o),  it  will  enable  the  society  to  resume  the  publication 
of  memoirs  and  proceedings.  In  1889  No.  19  of  the  Trans- 
actions was  published,  embracing  sessions  1887  to  1889. 
The  papers  printed  are : 

1.  Our  Library,  by  F.  C.  Wiirtele. 

2.  An  Elementary  Discussion  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
by  W.  A.  Ashe,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

3.  Champlain's  Tomb,  by  Dr.  John  M.  Harper. 

4.  Histoire  abre"ge"e  de  1'Eglise  Paroissiale  de  Quebec. 

5.  Inscription  sur  une  plaque  de  cuivre  trouv£e  dans  les 
fondations  d'un  mur  qui  se"parait  le  jardin  du  chateau  St. 
Louis  du  Fort  de  Quebec,  1850. 

6.  Notes  sur  le  chateau  St.  Louis  (incendi£  en  1834)  et  le 
chateau  Haldimand  ou  vieux  chateau,  par  Ernest  Gagnon. 
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The  want  of  funds,  during  many  years  past,  has  prevented 
this  old  society  from  publishing  selections  from  its  rich  stores 
of  manuscripts.  The  recent  grant,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  much 
to  put  it  on  the  footing  it  once  enjoyed. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  has  published : 

1.  The  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  Parts  I  and  2,  by  Sir 
Adams  Archibald. 

2.  Gordon's  Journal  of  Siege  of  Louisbourg,  1758. 

In  November  Prof.  Henry  Youle  Hind  replied  to  the 
articles  of  the  Abb£  Casgrain  on  the  "  Expulsion  of  the 
Acadians  "  in  a  sharp  paper  before  the  Halifax  Historical 
Society. 

Historical  societies  all  over  Canada  report  progress. 

The  government  of  Quebec  has  published  vols.  iv.  and 
v.  of  "  Jugements  et  Deliberations  du  Conseil  Souverain  de 
la  Nouvelle  France,"  and  vol.  vi.  is  nearly  ready.  This 
government  has  also  begun  the  publication  of  the  valuable 
documents  which  the  Abbe"  Casgrain  lately  obtained  from 
the  Comte  Raimond  de  Nicolay  of  Paris.  Thus  far  two 
volumes  have  been  printed  : 

1.  Lettres  du  Chevalier  de  Levis  concernant   la    guerre 
du  Canada,  1756-1760. 

2.  Journal  des  campagnes  du  Chevalier  de  Levis. 

Mr.  Douglas  Brymner,  of  Ottawa,  has  published  his 
valuable  report  of  the  Canadian  archives  for  1888.  It 
contains : 

1.  The  Walker  Outrage,  1764. 

2.  General  Murray's  Recall. 

3.  The  French  Noblesse  in  Canada  after  1760. 

4.  Pierre  du  Calvet. 

5.  The  Northwest  Trade. 

6.  French  Royalists  in  Upper  Canada. 

7.  Haldimand  Collection  Calendar  continued. 

Mr.  W.  J.  White  has  established  in  Montreal  a  monthly 
journal  of  historical  notes,  entitled  Canadiana. 

Several  histories  of  Canada  and  monographs  on  Canadian 
history  in  French  and  English  have  been  published  during 
the  last  two  years. 
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THE  TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 
By  General  MARCUS  J.  WRIGHT. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavor  to  give  a  truthful 
account  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  trials  which  ever 
occurred  in  this  country,  and  of  the  facts  attending  the 
carrying  out  of  the  judicial  sentence  passed  upon  John 
Brown,  at  Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Virginia  (now 
West  Virginia),  December  2,  1859. 

A  well-known  German  writer,  Dr.  Herman  Von  Hoist, 
Privy  Councillor  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg, has  announced  that  Brown's  trial  was  not  a  fair  and 
impartial  one.  Dr.  Von  Hoist  has  written  several  valuable 
and  able  works  on  the  institutions  of  this  country,  and  has 
usually  been  accurate,  and,  for  a  foreigner,  singularly  so  in 
his  statements.  In  the  statement  instanced,  he  has  erred  ; 
I  assume  not  wilfully,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  give  the  following  account  of  this  celebrated 
trial  from  notes  taken  at  the  time,  and  embodied  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Life,  Trial,  and  Conviction  of  Cap- 
tain John  Brown,  Known  as  '  Old  Brown  of  Ossawatomi,' 
with  a  Full  Account  of  the  Attempted  Insurrection  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Compiled  from  Official  and  Authentic  Sources." 
New  York:  R.  M.  Dewitt.  See  also  a  Report  of  Colonel 
R.  E.  Lee  to  the  War  Department,  of  date  October  19, 
1859— Rep.  Com-  No-  278>  XXXVI.  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion— which  document  gives  also  the  "  Provisional  Consti- 
tution and  Ordinance  for  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
devised  by  Brown. 

The  crimes  for  which  Brown  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed  may  be  briefly  summarized,  passing  over  the 
troubles  in  Kansas  and  on  the  Missouri  borders  (in  which 
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he  played  no  inconsiderable  part),  growing  out  of  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question. 

In  August,  1859,  ne  began  his  operations  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  freeing  the  slaves.  There  was  an  arsenal  there,  and  a 
large  number  of  guns  stored  in  it.  His  confederates  have 
been  stated  as  being  in  number  twenty-two  besides  himself; 
of  these,  six  were  negroes. 

Judge  Richard  Parker,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  writes,  of 
date  February  19,  1889,  as  to  this  computation  :  "  There  is 
at  least  doubt  of  these  numbers,  as  on  the  trial  a  witness 
proved  he  had  counted  the  party  as  they  crossed  the  bridge 
at  the  Ferry,  and  they  were  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
in  number,  and  another  witness  stated  that  he  saw  at  least 
one  hundred  of  them  in  the  town  ;  also  Brown  stated  that 
he  expected  large  reinforcements." 

On  the  i6th  of  October,  with  eighteen  of  his  men,  Brown 
proceeded  to  Harper's  Ferry,  broke  down  the  Armory  gate, 
and  overpowered  the  watchman  on  duty.  By  midnight  he 
had  distributed  his  men  as  patrolmen  over  the  village.  He 
had  sent  out  men  to  capture  and  bring  in  neighboring  far- 
mers with  their  negro  slaves,  and  had  a  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  place  as  prisoners. 

When  the  citizens  became  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  hastily  armed  themselves,  and  several  volleys 
were  exchanged,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  a  number  of 
persons,  several  of  them  being  citizens  not  engaged  in  the 
matter.  Brown,  with  his  force,  entered  the  engine-house 
(the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  is  remem- 
bered as  "  John  Brown's  Fort  ").  A  detachment  of  marines 
had  been  ordered  from  Washington,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
the  "  Fort  "  was  surrounded.  Brown's  force  in  the  "  Fort  " 
had  been  reduced  to  six.  He  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
but  refused,  unless  terms  were  granted  him,  which  were  re- 
fused, and  the  marines  attacked  the  "  Fort."  Many  shots 
were  fired  on  both  sides,  and  finally  a  battering-ram  was  im- 
provised, consisting  of  a  ladder,  and  an  entrance  was  effected, 
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and  all  inside  were  captured.  In  the  meantime,  several 
militia  companies  had  also  assembled.  Under  guard  of  a 
detachment  of  the  marines,  the  prisoners  were  transferred 
from  Harper's  Ferry  for  trial  by  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Charlestown,  over  which  Judge  Richard  Parker  presided. 
Brown's  avowed  object  was  to  free  the  slaves — peaceably  if 
he  could,  but  forcibly  if  he  must, — and  after  his  arrest  he 
asserted  that  if  the  people  had  let  him  alone,  and  permitted 
their  negroes  to  be  taken  away  from  them  without  resist- 
ance, there  would  have  been  no  bloodshed ;  but  that  the 
latter  was  provoked  by  the  owners  not  permitting  this,  and 
hence  killing  ensued.  In  contemplation  of  an  easy  accom- 
plishment of  his  project,  Brown  had  prepared  and  printed  a 
form  of  government  which  he  was  to  set  up,  and  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  chief. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  at  the  time  was  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  who  immediately  repaired  to  Charlestown.  By  many 
he  was  urged  to  assemble  a  drumhead  court-martial  and  ad- 
minister summary  justice  ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  this, 
but  properly  left  the  matter  to  the  civil  courts,  as  being 
superior  to  military  rule.  All  the  safeguards  and  protection 
of  a  fair  trial  were  accorded  the  prisoners ;  and  to  show  to 
the  present  generation  that  Dr.  Von  Hoist's  conclusions  are 
erroneous,  I  give  such  particulars  of  the  trial  as  are  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose. 

Governor  Wise  appointed  Andrew  Hunter,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Charlestown,  to  conduct  the  prosecution  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

On  October  25,  1859,  a  court  consisting  of  eight  magis- 
trates was  assembled,  and,  after  hearing  evidence,  committed 
Brown  and  the  other  prisoners  to  jail  to  await  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  On  this  examination  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Faulkner,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  member  of  Congress, 
appeared  for  the  accused,  with  Mr.  Lawson  Botts,  both 
being  assigned  by  the  court. 

Hon.  Richard  Parker  presided  as  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  and,  considering  the  condition  of  public  feeling 
at  the  time,  and  the  degree  of  apprehension  pervading 
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all  classes,  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  is  a  masterpiece  of 
calmness  and  moderation.  He  admonished  them  that  preju- 
dice and  animosities  were  to  find  no  abiding-place  in  their 
councils ;  that  they  were  to  inquire  and  ascertain  if  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  if  so,  by  whom  committed,  and  so 
indict.  Alluding  to  Brown  and  his  confederates,  he  said : 
"  As  I  before  said,  those  men  are  now  in  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice. They  are  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  We  owe 
it  to  the  cause  of  justice,  as  well  as  to  our  own  characters, 
that  such  a  trial  should  be  afforded  them." 

The  grand  jury  returned  an  indictment  containing  four 
counts,  for — 

1.  Treason. 

2.  Insurrection,  and  inciting  slaves  to  insurrection. 

3.  Murder. 

4.  Murder,  with  John  Copeland  as  accessory.     This  in- 
dictment embraced  all  of  Brown's  confederates  who  were 
captured  with  him. 

On  the  2/th  of  October,  1859,  the  case  was  moved  for 
trial,  the  commonwealth  being  represented  by  Messrs. 
Harding  and  Hunter,  and  the  defence  by  Messrs.  Botts 
and  Green.  An  ineffectual  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  defence  for  delay,  and  the  trial  proceeded.  Of  course, 
a  full  account  of  the  evidence  and  argument  of  counsel  can- 
not be  expected  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Harding,  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  State,  opened  on  the  law,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Botts,  and  he  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  stated  his 
purpose  to  avoid  at  that  time  any  thing  by  way  of  argu- 
ment or  explanation  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
particular  issue  to  be  tried,  and  "  to  march  straight  forward 
to  the  attainment,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  of  the  ends 
of  justice,  by  either  convicting  or  acquitting  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar."  He  then  stated  the  law  of  treason  against  the 
State — the  crime  of  conspiracy  and  of  inciting  insurrection. 

The  witnesses  were  then  called,  and  the  examination 
commenced — this  was  the  second  day — and  continued  till 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  court  adjourned. 
On  the  third  day,  George  H.  Hoyt  and  George  Semat, 
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of  Boston,  appeared  as  associate  counsel  for  Brown.  The 
testimony  was  resumed,  and  continued  for  the  prosecution 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  defence  then  called  wit- 
nesses. During  this  session  of  the  court,  Brown  addressed 
the  court  as  follows:  "  I  discover  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  assurances  I  have  received  of  a  fair  trial,  nothing  like  a 
fair  trial  is  to  be  given  me,  as  it  would  seem,"  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  strain  for  some  time,  complaining  that  his 
witnesses  had  not  been  subpoenaed ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
he  was  mistaken,  for  they  had  been  served  (this  he  subse- 
quently acknowledged),  and  they  afterwards  appeared  in 
court,  and  such  of  them  as  were  deemed  important  were 
examined.  On  the  fourth  day,  Hon.  Samuel  Chilton,  then 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  who  had  served  in  Congress  from 
the  present  Eighth  District  of  Virginia — a  lawyer  of  great 
power  and  ability, — and  Harry  Griswold,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  Messrs. 
Botts  and  Green  withdrew  from  the  case,  having  been  dis- 
missed by  Brown  the  day  before.  The  lawyers  made 
appeals  for  delay,  on  the  ground  of  recent  employment  in 
the  case  and  consequent  want  of  preparation,  but  the  court 
directed  the  case  to  proceed.  This  was  Saturday.  The 
testimony  was  closed,  and  the  case  opened  to  the  jury 
by  Mr.  Harding  for  the  prosecution.  When  he  concluded, 
the  court  adjourned  to  Monday  following  at  9  A.M.  Upon 
assembling  of  the  court  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold opened  for  the  defence  and  made  an  able  argument, 
and  never  once  complained  of  the  unfairness  of  the  trial. 
He  argued  that  treason  against  the  State  of  Virginia  could 
not  be  committed  by  Brown,  because  Brown  was  not  a 
citizen  or  resident.  His  arguments  on  the  other  points 
were  such  as  are  usual  in  criminal  cases,  and  he  dwelt  upon 
the  doctrine  of  reasonable  doubt.  In  Brown's  confession  or 
statement  of  his  object  in  coming  into  the  State  with  armed 
men  and  committing  violence,  he  said  that  he  had  received 
aid  and  comfort  and  had  the  sympathy  of  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  North.  This  Mr.  Griswold  flatly  and  unquali- 
fiedly denied,  and  said,  as  a  Northern  man,  he  repudiated. 
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Mr.  Chilton  followed  Mr.  Griswold,  and  made  a  very  forcible 
argument,  mostly  on  the  law  points  raised  by  Mr.  Griswold, 
particularly  on  the  law  of  treason. 

Then  Mr.  Hunter  closed  for  the  State  in  a  calm,  clear, 
and  forcible  argument  on  the  law  and  the  facts,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  the  facts  to  the  law,  such  as  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  advocate  in  any  age.  He  made  no  appeal  to 
passion  or  prejudice.  In  his  speech  during  the  third  day 
of  the  trial,  on  the  motion  to  postpone,  he  had  said  :  "  I 
do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  protracting  the  argument,  or 
interposing  the  slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  fair 
trial.  This  is  fair  .  .  .  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  have  studiously  avoided  suggesting  any  thing  to  the  court 
which  would  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  it." 
And  this  sentiment  pervaded  his  whole  conduct  of  the  case. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  now 
United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  appeared  for  one 
of  the  prisoners,  John  E.  Cook,  and  made  such  a  plea 
for  mercy  as  is  rarely  heard  in  a  court  of  justice.  In  a 
letter  to  Miss  Florence  Hunter,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Hunter,  of  date  January  7,  1889,  Mr.  Voorhees  says: 

The  court  itself  was  a  model  of  judicial  decorum,  dignity,  and  fairness.  If 
justly  represented  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  it  would  pass  into  history  as  the 
most  temperate  and  conservative  judicial  tribunal  ever  convened,  when  all  the 
surrounding  circumstances  are  considered.  .  .  .  Throughout  all  this  great 
historic  scene  your  father  was  a  grand,  consulting,  concurring,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  guiding  spirit.  He  prosecuted,  it  is  true,  the  picket  line,  as  it  were, 
of  the  war  that  was  coming  on  between  the  sections,  but  he  did  it  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  gentleman,  without  a  single  tone  of  malevolence  or  of  exas- 
perated resentment.  ...  He  had  suffered  severely  by  the  war  ;  his  house 
had  been  burned  and  his  home  desolated.  .  .  .  Yet  his  temper  in  talking 
of  these  things  was  the  sweetest  and  most  charitable  I  have  ever  known. 

No  further  evidence  of  the  purity  of  character,  eminence 
and  fairness  as  a  lawyer,  of  Andrew  Hunter  need  be  pro- 
duced. But  as  regards  the  fairness  of  Brown's  trial,  there  is 
still  another  witness,  whose  statement,  while  not  under  oath, 
was  made  under  circumstances  of  solemnity  that  far  exceeded 
those  surrounding  the  ordinary  witness.  As  is  well  known, 
Brown  was  convicted.  At  this  result  probably  no  one  was 
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less  surprised  than  himself.  On  the  6th  day  of  the  trial  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  and  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him.  In  a 
clear  and  distinct  voice  he  said  "  he  had,"  and  denied  every 
thing  except  an  intention  to  free  slaves ;  he  intended  to  have 
made  a  clean  thing  of  that  matter,  as  he  had  done  the  winter 
before  in  Missouri ;  he  designed  to  do  the  same  thing  here 
on  a  larger  scale ;  he  never  intended  to  commit  murder  or 
treason,  and  thought  it  unjust  that  he  should  suffer  such  a 
penalty.  He  attempted  a  justification  of  his  efforts,  and 
continuing  said  :  "  Let  me  say  one  word  further.  I  feel  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  treatment  I  have  received  on  my  trial. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  more  generous 
than  I  expected."  This  is  the  statement  of  the  person  most 
interested  in  the  trial  and  its  results.  When  the  final  scene 
in  the  court-house  was  about  to  be  enacted ;  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows,  as  it  were  ;  cut  loose  from  the  world  ; 
a  dead  man  in  all  except  that  he  still  retained  breath  and 
speech,  and  with  that  breath  and  speech,  which  he  knew 
must  soon  cease,  he  declared :  "  I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  treatment  I  have  received  on  my  trial."  The  testimony 
of  this  last  and  most  important  witness  is  commended  to  the 
fairness  of  Dr.  Von  Hoist. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  character  or  motives  of  John  Brown.  This  is  left  to  others. 
He  announced  on  his  trial  that  his  sole  object  was  the  free- 
dom of  the  negro  slaves. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee, 
referring  to  a  conversation  with  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
just  after  his  capture,  in  presence  of  ten  or  a  dozen  persons, 
including  Governor  Wise,  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Mr.  Lewis 
W.  Washington,  and  Stevens,  one  of  Brown's  party,  states : 
He  was  inquired  of  what  support  he  expected,  etc.,  and 
his  reply  was  "  three  thousand  or  five  thousand  if  he  wanted 
them."  Stevens  at  once  suggested  that  he  expected  but  was 
not  sure  of  this,  to  which  Brown  assented.  Subsequently 
Brown  wrote  Mr.  Hunter  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 
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CHARLESTOWN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  VA., 
November  22,  1859. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

I  have  just  had  my  attention  called  to  a  seeming  confliction  between  the 
statement  I  at  first  made  to  Governor  Wise  and  that  which  I  made  at  the  time 
I  received  my  sentence,  regarding  my  intentions  respecting  the  slaves  we  took 
about  the  Ferry.  There  need  be  no  such  confliction,  and  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation will,  I  think,  be  quite  sufficient.  I  had  given  Governor  Wise  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  that,  and  when  called  in  court  to  say  whether  I  had 
any  thing  further  to  urge,  I  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  as  I  did  not  expect 
my  sentence  before  the  others.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  I  forgot  much  that 
I  had  before  intended  to  say,  and  did  not  consider  the  full  bearing  of  what  I  then 
said.  I  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  it  was  my  object  to  place  the  slaves 
in  a  condition  to  defend  their  liberties  if  they  would  without  any  bloodshed,  but 
not  that  I  intended  to  run  them  out  of  the  slave  States.  I  was  not  aware  of  any 
such  apparent  confliction  until  my  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  a  man  in  my  then  circumstances  should  be  superhuman  in  respect  to 
the  exact  purport  of  every  word  he  might  utter.  What  I  said  to  Governor  Wise 
was  spoken  with  all  the  deliberation  I  was  master  of,  and  was  intended  for 
truth;  and  what  I  said  in  court  was  equally  intended  for  truth,  but  required  a 
more  full  explanation  than  I  then  gave.  Please  make  such  use  of  this  as  you 
think  calculated  to  correct  any  wrong  impression  I  may  have  given. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  BROWN. 
ANDREW  HUNTER,  ESQ., 

Present. 

The  presiding  judge  in  this  historic  trial  was  the  Hon. 
Richard  Parker,  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  now  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  His  great  grandfather  was  Judge  Richard 
Parker,  who  presided  in  one  of  the  eastern  circuits  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  died  in  1813  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
The  first  Judge  Richard  Parker  had  five  sons  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  William  Parker,  grandfather  of  the  present 
Judge  Parker,  was  a  farmer,  and  he  makes  the  only  break  in 
the  line  of  judges  in  four  generations.  Judge  Parker  served 
one  term  in  Congress,  in  1848. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  as  counsel  for  one  of  the  defendants, 
closed  his  speech  as  follows : 

The  mission  on  which  I  have  visited  your  State  is  to  me  and  to  those  who 
are  with  me  one  full  of  the  bitterness  and  poison  of  calamity  and  grief.  The 
high,  the  sacred,  the  holy  duty  of  private  friendship  for  a  family  fondly  beloved 
by  all  who  have  ever  witnessed  their  illustrations  of  the  purest  social  virtues, 
commands,  and  alone  commands,  my  presence  here.  And  while  they  are  over- 
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whelmed  by  the  terrible  blow  which  has  fallen  upon  them  through  the  action  of 
the  misguided  young  man  at  the  bar,  yet  I  speak  their  sentiments  as  well  as  my 
own,  when  I  say  that  one  gratification,  pure  and  unalloyed,  has  been  afforded  us 
since  our  melancholy  arrival  in  your  midst.  It  has  been  to  witness  the  prog- 
ress of  this  court  from  day  to  day,  surrounded  by  all  that  is  calculated  to  bias 
the  minds  of  men,  but  pursuing  with  calmness,  with  dignity,  and  impartiality 
the  true  course  of  the  law  and  the  even  pathway  of  justice.  I  would  not  be 
true  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  and  judgment  did  I  not  bear  voluntary  and 
emphatic  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  patient  kindness  of  his  Honor  on  the  bench  ; 
the  manly  and  generous  spirit  which  has  characterized  the  counsel  for  the  pros- 
ecution ;  the  true,  devoted,  and  highly  professional  manner  of  the  local  counsel 
here  for  the  defence  ;  the  scrupulous  truthfulness  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified,  and  the  decorum  and  justness  of  the  jurors,  who  have  acted  their  part 
from  the  first  hour  of  this  court  to  the  present  time.  I  speak  in  the  hearing  of 
the  country.  An  important  and  memorable  page  in  history  is  being  written. 
Let  it  not  be  omitted  that  Virginia  has  thrown  around  a  band  of  deluded  men, 
who  invaded  her  soil  with  treason  and  murder,  all  the  safeguards  of  her  consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  placed  them  in  her  courts  upon  an  equality  with  her  own 
citizens.  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  and  my  love  of  truth  and  sense  of  right  for- 
bid me  to  be  silent  on  this  point. 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution,  Brown  sent  for  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  had  quite  a  conversation  with  him.  He  in- 
quired why  his  trial  came  on  so  promptly?  Mr.  Hunter 
explained  that  he  was  captured  on  Tuesday,  and  that  the 
regular  semi-annual  term  of  the  court  commenced  on  the 
Thursday  following,  and  that  there  would  be  no  other  term 
until  in  the  spring.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Hunter  to  write  his 
will,  which  he  did.  In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Hunter  he 
expressed  thanks  for  his  kindness,  and  again  admitted  volun- 
tarily the  fairness  of  his  trial. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  will: 

I,  John  Brown,  a  prisoner  now  in  the  prison  of  Charlestown,  Jefferson 
Country,  Virginia,  do  hereby  make  and  ordain  this  as  my  true  last  Will  and 
Testament. 

I  will  and  direct  that  all  my  property,  being  personal  property,  which  is 
scattered  about  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  shall  be  carefully 
gathered  up  by  my  Executor  hereinafter  appointed,  and  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  paid  over  to  my  beloved  wife,  Mary  A. 
Brown. 

Many  of  these  articles  are  not  of  a  warlike  character,  and  I  trust,  as  to  such 
and  all  other  property  that  I  may  be  entitled  to,  that  my  rights  and  the  rights 
of  my  family  may  be  respected. 
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And  lastly,  I  hereby  appoint  Sheriff  James  W.  Campbell  Executor  of  this, 
my  true  last  will,  hereby  revoking  all  others. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  2d  day  of  December,  1859. 

JOHN  BROWN  [L.  S.]. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  declared  to  be  the  true  last  Will  of  John  Brown,  in  our 
presence,  who  attested  the  same  at  his  request,  in  his  presence  and  in  the 

presence  of  each  other. 

JOHN  Avis. 

ANDREW  HUNTER. 

Codicil. — I  wish  my  friends,  James  W.  Campbell,  Sheriff,  and  John  Avis, 
Jailor,  as  a  return  for  their  kindness,  each  to  have  a  Sharp-rifle,  of  those 
belonging  to  me,  or,  if  no  rifle  can  be  had,  then  each  to  have  a  pistol. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  2d  day  of  December,  1859. 

JOHN  BROWN  [L.  S.]. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  declared  to  be  a  Codicil  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament 
of  John  Brown,  in  our  presence,  who  attested  the  same  at  his  request,  in  his 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

ANDREW  HUNTER. 
JOHN  Avis. 

Virginia,  Jefferson  County,  Set : 
In  the  County  Court,  December  Term,  1859. 

At  a  Court  held  for  the  said  County,  on  the  igth  day  of  December,  1859, 
the  foregoing  last  Will  and  Testament  and  Codicil  thereto  of  John  Brown, 
deceased,  were  proved  in  open  Court  by  the  oaths  of  John  Avis  and  Andrew 
Hunter,  subscribing  witnesses  thereto,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 
Teste  : 

T.  A.  MOORE,  Clerk. 
A  copy.     Teste  : 

GERARD  D.  MOORE, 
Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Jefferson  County,  West  Virginia. 

State  of  West  Virginia,  Jefferson  County,  Set : 
In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  County  Court. 

I,  Gerard  D.  Moore,  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  the  said  County  of  Jeffer- 
son, now  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is 
a  true  copy  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  and  Codicil  thereto  of  John  Brown, 
deceased,  as  the  same  now  appears  on  the  records  now  on  file  in  said  Clerk's 
Office,  which  said  records  are  now  in  my  custody  as  Clerk  as  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  Court 

at  Charlestown,  in  said  County,  this  twentieth  day  of 

[SEAL.]  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  of  the  said  State 

the  twenty-seventh. 

GERARD  D.  MOORE,  Clerk. 

An  interesting  incident  in  this  tragic  affair  is  that  a  sword 
had  been  captured  by  some  of  Brown's  party  from  Mr. 
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Lewis  W.  Washington  at  the  time  they  made  him  a  prisoner. 
Brown  carried  that  sword  all  day  Monday.  It  was  the  sword 
presented  to  General  George  Washington  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  the  inscription,  "  From  the  oldest  living  General 
to  the  greatest."  Mr.  Washington  subsequently  obtained 
possession  of  it. 

A  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  written  by 
Col.  J.  T.  L.  Preston  a  few  hours  after  the  execution  of  John 
Brown.  The  writer  was  there  on  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
corps  of  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

CHARLESTOWN,  December  2,  1859. 

The  execution  is  over  :  we  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  I  sit  down 
to  give  you  some  account  of  it.  The  weather  was  very  favorable  ;  the  sky  was 
a  little  overcast,  with  a  gentle  haze  in  the  atmosphere  that  softened,  without 
obscuring,  the  magnificent  prospect  afforded  here.  Before  nine  o'clock  the 
troops  began  to  put  themselves  in  motion  to  occupy  the  positions  assigned  to 
them  on  the  field. 

To  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  had  been  assigned  the 
superintendence  of  the  execution,  and  he  and  his  staff  were  the  only  mounted 
officers  on  the  ground  until  the  Major-General  and  his  staff  appeared. 

By  ten  o'clock  all  was  arrayed.  The  general  effect  was  most  imposing,  and 
at  the  same  time  picturesque.  The  cadets  were  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
gallows,  with  a  howitzer  on  the  right  and  left,  a  little  behind,  so  as  to  sweep 
the  field.  They  were  uniformed  in  red  flannel  shirts,  which  gave  them  a  dash- 
ing, zouave  look,  and  was  exceedingly  becoming,  especially  at  the  battery. 
They  were  flanked  obliquely  by  two  corps,  the  Richmond  Grays  and  the 
Company  F,  which,  if  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  cadets,  were  superior  to 
any  other  company  I  ever  saw  outside  of  the  regular  army.  Other  companies 
were  distributed  over  the  field,  in  all  amounting  to  perhaps  eight  hundred 
men.  The  military  force  was  about  fifteen  hundred. 

The  whole  enclosure  was  lined  by  cavalry  troops,  posted  as  sentinels,  with 
their  officers,  Turner  Ashby  and  his  brother,  one  on  a  peerless  black  horse  and 
the  other  on  a  remarkable-looking  white  horse,  continually  dashing  around  the 
enclosure.  Outside  this  enclosure  were  other  companies  acting  as  rangers  and 
scouts.  The  jail  was  guarded  by  several  companies  of  infantry,  and  pieces  of 
artillery  were  put  in  position  for  its  defence. 

Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  jail,  and  the 
funeral  cortege  was  put  in  motion.  First  came  three  companies,  then  the 
criminal's  wagon,  drawn  by  two  large  white  horses.  John  Brown  was  seated 
on  his  coffin,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  and  two  other  persons.  The  wagon 
drove  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  Brown  descended  with  alacrity  and  with- 
out assistance,  and  ascended  the  steep  steps  to  the  platform.  His  demeanor 
was  intrepid  without  being  braggart.  He  made  no  speech  ;  whether  he  desired 
to  make  one  or  not  I  do  not  know  ;  even  if  he  had  desired  it,  it  would  not  have 
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been  permitted.  Any  speech  of  his  must  of  necessity  have  been  unlawful  as 
being  directly  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  as 
such  could  not  be  allowed  by  those  who  were  then  engaged  in  the  most  solemn 
and  extreme  vindication  of  law. 

John  Brown's  manner  gave  no  evidence  of  timidity,  but  his  countenance 
was  not  free  from  concern,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  little  cast  of  wild- 
ness.  He  stood  upon  the  scaffold  but  a  short  time,  giving  brief  adieus  to  those 
about  him,  when  he  was  properly  pinioned,  the  white  cap  drawn  over  his  face, 
the  noose  adjusted  and  attached  to  the  hook  above,  and  he  was  moved,  blind- 
folded, a  few  steps  forward.  It  was  curious  to  note  how  the  instincts  of 
nature  operated  to  make  him  careful  in  putting  out  his  feet,  as  if  afraid  he 
would  walk  off  the  scaffold.  The  man  who  stood  unblenched  on  the  brink  of 
eternity  was  afraid  of  falling  a  few  feet  to  the  ground. 

Every  thing  was  now  in  readiness.  The  sheriff  asked  the  prisoner  if  he 
should  give  him  a  private  signal  before  the  fatal  moment.  He  replied,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  to  me  unnaturally  natural — so  composed  was  its  tone,  and  so 
distinct  its  articulation — that  it  did  not  matter  to  him,  if  only  they  would  not 
keep  him  too  long  waiting.  He  was  kept  waiting,  however  ;  the  troops  that 
had  formed  his  escort  had  to  be  put  in  their  proper  position,  and  while  this  was 
going  on  he  stood  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  blindfold,  the  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  his  feet  on  the  treacherous  platform,  expecting  instantly  the  fatal 
act ;  but  he  stood  for  this  comparatively  long  time  upright  as  a  soldier  in  posi- 
tion, and  motionless.  I  was  close  to  him,  and  watched  him  narrowly,  to  see  if 
I  could  detect  any  signs  of  shrinking  or  trembling  in  his  person,  but  there  was 
none.  Once  I  thought  I  saw  his  knees  tremble,  but  it  was  only  the  wind 
blowing  his  loose  trousers.  His  firmness  was  subjected  to  still  further  trial  by 
hearing  Colonel  Smith  announce  to  the  sheriff,  '  We  are  all  ready,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell.' The  sheriff  did  not  hear  or  did  not  comprehend,  and  in  a  louder  tone 
the  same  announcement  was  made.  But  the  culprit  still  stood  steady,  until  the 
sheriff,  descending  the  flight  of  steps,  with  a  well-directed  blow  of  a  sharp 
hatchet,  severed  the  rope  that  held  up  the  trap-door,  which  instantly  sank  sheer 
beneath  him.  He  fell  about  three  feet  ;  and  the  man  of  strong  and  bloody 
hand,  of  fierce  passions,  of  iron  will,  of  wonderful  vicissitudes,  the  terrible  par- 
tisan of  Kansas,  the  capturer  of  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  would-be  Catiline  of  the  South,  the  demigod  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  man 
execrated  and  lauded,  damned  and  prayed  for,  and  man  who,  in  his  motives, 
his  means,  his  plans,  and  his  successes  must  ever  be  a  wonder,  a  puzzle,  and  a 
mystery,  John  Brown,  was  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth. 

There  was  profoundest  stillness  during  the  time  his  struggles  continued, 
growing  feebler  and  feebler  at  each  abortive  attempt  to  breathe.  His  knees 
were  scarcely  bent,  his  arms  were  drawn  up  to  a  right  angle  at  the  elbow,  with 
the  hands  clenched  ;  but  there  was  no  writhing  of  the  body,  no  violent  heaving 
of  the  chest.  At  each  feebler  effort  at  respiration  his  arms  sank  lower  and  his 
legs  hung  more  relaxed,  until  at  last,  straight  and  lank,  he  dangled,  swayed 
slightly  to  and  fro  by  the  wind. 

It  was  a  moment  of  deep  solemnity,  and  suggestive  of  thoughts  that  made 
the  bosom  swell.  The  field  of  execution  was  a  rising  ground,  that  commanded 
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the  outstretching  valley  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  their  still  grandeur 
gave  sublimity  to  the  outline  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  white  clouds  resting 
upon  them  gave  them  the  appearance  that  reminded  more  than  one  of  us  of 
the  snow-peaks  of  the  Alps.  Before  us  was  the  greatest  array  of  disciplined 
forces  ever  seen  in  Virginia,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  combined,  com- 
posed of  the  old  commonwealth's  choicest  sons,  and  commanded  by  her  best 
officers  ;  and  the  great  canopy  of  the  sky,  overarching  all,  came  to  add  its 
sublimity,  ever  present,  but  only  realized  when  other  great  things  are  occurring 
beneath  it. 

But  the  moral  of  the  scene  was  its  grand  point.  A  sovereign  State  had 
been  assailed,  and  she  had  uttered  but  a  hint,  and  her  sons  had  hastened  to 
show  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  her.  Law  had  been  violated  by  actual 
murder  and  attempted  treason,  and  that  gibbet  was  erected  by  law,  and  to 
uphold  law  was  this  military  force  assembled.  But,  greater  still,  God's  holy 
law  and  righteous  providence  was  vindicated  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  And  here  the  gray- 
haired  man  of  violence  meets  his  fate,  after  he  had  seen  his  two  sons  cut  down 
before  him  earlier  in  the  same  career  of  violence  into  which  he  had  introduced 
them.  So  perish  all  such  enemies  of  Virginia  !  all  such  enemies  of  the  Union  lr 
all  such  foes  of  the  human  race  !  So  I  felt,  and  so  I  said,  with  solemnity  and 
without  one  shade  of  animosity,  as  I  turned  to  break  the  silence  to  those 
around  me. 

Yet  the  mystery  was  awful — to  see  the  human  form  thus  treated  by  men — 
to  see  life  suddenly  stopped  in  its  current,  and  to  ask  one's  self  the  question 
without  answer,  "  And  what  then  ?" 

In  all  that  array  there  was  not,  I  suppose,  one  throb  of  sympathy  for  the 
offender.  All  felt  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  it  was  right.  Oh  the  other 
hand,  there  was  not  one  single  word  or  gesture  of  exultation  or  insult.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  all  was  marked  by  the  most  absolute  decorum  and 
solemnity.  There  was  no  military  music,  no  saluting  by  troops  as  they  passed 
one  another,  nor  any  thing  done  for  show. 

The  criminal  hung  upon  the  gallows  for  nearly  forty  minutes,  and,  after 
being  examined  by  a  whole  staff  of  surgeons,  was  deposited  in  a  neat  coffin,  to 
be  delivered  to  his  friends,  and  transported  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  his  wife 
awaited  it.  She  came  in  company  with' two  persons  to  see  her  husband  last 
night,  and  returned  to  Harper's  Ferry  this  morning.  She  is  described  by  those 
who  saw  her  as  a  very  large,  masculine  woman,  of  absolute  composure  of  man- 
ner. The  officers  who  witnessed  their  meeting  in  the  jail  said  they  met  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  taken  place,  and  had  a  comfortable  supper  together. 

Brown  would  not  have  the  assistance  of  any  minister  in  jail  during  his  last 
days,  nor  their  presence  with  him  on  the  scaffold.  In  going  from  prison  to  the 
place  of  execution  he  said  very  little,  only  assuring  those  who  were  with  him 
that  he  had  no  fear,  nor  had  he  at  any  time  in  his  life  known  what  fear  was. 
When  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  pointing  to  different  residences,  asked 
who  were  the  owners  of  them. 

There  was  a  very  small  crowd  to  witness  the  execution.     Governor  Wise 
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and  General  Taliaferro  had  both  issued  proclamations  exhorting  the  citizens  to 
remain  at  home  and  guard  their  property,  and  warned  them  of  possible  danger. 
The  train  on  the  Winchester  Railroad  had  been  stopped  from  carrying  passen- 
gers, and  even  the  passengers  on  the  Baltimore  Railroad  were  subjected  to 
examination  and  detention.  An  arrangement  was  made  to  divide  the  expected 
crowd  into  recognized  citizens  and  persons  not  recognized,  to  require  the  former 
to  go  to  the  right  and  the  latter  to  the  left ;  of  the  latter  there  was  not  a  single 
one.  It  was  told  that  last  night  there  were  not  in  Charlestown  ten  persons 
besides  the  citizens  and  the  military. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements  made 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  absolute  order  with  which  they  were  carried  out.  I 
have  said  something  about  the  striking  effect  of  the  pageant  as  a  pageant ;  but 
the  excellence  of  it  is,  that  every  thing  was  arranged  solely  with  a  view  to 
efficiency,  and  not  for  effect  upon  the  eye.  Had  it  been  intended  as  a  mere 
spectacle  it  could  not  have  been  more  imposing  ;  had  actual  need  occurred  it 
was  the  best  possible  arrangement. 

You  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  Was  all  this  necessary  ?  I  have  not  time  to 
enter  upon  this  question  now.  Governor  Wise  thought  it  necessary,  and  he 
said  he  had  reliable  information.  The  responsibility  of  calling  out  the  force 
rests  with  him.  It  only  remained  for  those  under  his  orders  to  dispose  the 
force  in  the  best  manner.  That  this  was  done  is  unquestionable,  and  whatever 
credit  is  due  for  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  by  those  who  accomplished  it. 

This  paper  has  not  been  conceived  or  prepared  with  any 
bias  or  sectional  or  partisan  feeling.  My  whole  object  has 
been  to  correct  many  erroneous  statements  written  and  pub- 
lished about  this  historic  affair,  and  endeavor  from  authentic 
and  reliable  sources  to  give  a  truthful  account  of  it. 
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A  FEW  FACTS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  WILLIAM 
AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

By  President  LYON  G.  TYLER. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  nothing  more  general  than  the 
spirit  of  educational  inquiry,  when  the  subject  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  is  engaging  individual,  State, 
and  national  attention  in  a  manner  never  before  known,  the 
early  history  of  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia,  an 
institution  from  which,  as  from  a  fountain,  has  flowed  much 
of  the  educational  life  of  the  present  day,  cannot  but  be  in- 
teresting and  instructive  in  a  high  degree.  In  its  antece- 
dents, which  go  back  to  the  year  1619,  the  earliest  among 
American  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  time  of  actual 
operation  second  only  to  its  great  Massachusetts  sister, 
Harvard  University,  William  and  Mary  College  has  wielded 
an  influence  which  made  itself  felt  upon  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  wisest  and  ablest  men  concerned  in  the  formation  of  this 
government.  Thus  linked  with  the  history  of  the  Union 
itself,  the  story  of  its  past  career  as  a  great  educational 
centre  becomes  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  matter  of  utility ; 
and  that  story  is  all  the  more  agreeable  now,  when  after 
years  of  trial  and  struggle,  since  the  Revolution,  in  an  inde- 
pendent capacity,  it  once  more  reposes  under  the  strong, 
protecting  arm  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State  which 
called  it  into  existence  and  fostered  it  through  so  many 
years. 

In  this  paper,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  college  history — a  work  which  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  its  prominent  features  by  the  Secre- 
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tary1  of  this  Association  with  such  generous  impartiality. 
My  purpose  merely  is  to  point  out  a  few  facts  not  clearly 
expressed  before,  and  derived  principally  from  the  perusal 
of  the  faculty  minutes  and  such  other  records  of  the 
college  as  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  three  fires  and  three 
wars. 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  course  of  study  at 
William  and  Mary.  The  proposal  submitted  in  1690  by 
Dr.  James  Blair,  the  first  president  of  William  and  Mary,  as 
appears  from  an  unpublished  paper  in  the  British  archives, 
was  to  found  a  college  of  three  grades  of  instruction ;  the 
first  grade  to  consist  of  a  grammar  school,  like  Eton  and 
Harrow,  for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  the  second 
devoted  to  philosophy,  to  consist  of  two  schools,  moral 
philosophy  and  natural  philosophy,  including  under  the 
latter  mathematics ;  and  the  third  grade  to  consist  also  of 
two  schools,  intended  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  church 
— one  of  divinity  and  the  other  of  Oriental  languages.  It 
was  a  course  founded  on  promotion  from  one  grade  to  the 
next  higher,  and  this  then  was  the  course  pursued  at 
William  and  Mary  before  the  Revolution,  as  shown  by  the 
faculty  minutes.  I  say  "  pursued  at  William  and  Mary," 
but  as  all  thought  and  all  progress  are  an  evolution,  so  we 
can  see,  even  in  the  records  of  the  "  Royal  College,"  the 
gradual  transition  from  the  Oxford  collegiate  teaching  to 
that  system  now  so  popular  in  the  country,  known  as  the 
elective  system  of  study — a  system  made  by  Jefferson  the 
corner-stone  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  institution 
founded  by  him,  which  treats  the  various  departments  of 
instruction  as  so  many  independent  schools,  and  leaves  to 
the  student,  within  certain  limits,  the  selection  of  the  course 
he  will  pursue,  and  abolishes  all  espionage  on  his  actions,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  ordinary  precautions.  I  know  that 
some  who  have  written  in  regard  to  this  system  maintain 
that  the  ideas  championed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were  French 
ideas,  foreign  ideas;  but  I  believe  they  err.  They  were 

1  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.D.—"  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,"  No.  i,  1887. 
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ideas  not  separated  from  us  by  an  ocean ;  they  were,  in 
truth,  home  ideas,  American  ideas ;  ideas  finding  doubtless 
their  best  expression  in  him  whom  Virginians  fondly  called 
the  "  Apostle  of  Liberty,"  but  really  springing  from  that 
free  colonial  life  of  the  people,  which  abhorred  constraints 
and  formalities  of  all  kinds  ;  which  brought  about  the  revo- 
lution of  government  in  1775,  and  the  revolution  of  dress 
and  manners  in  1801  ;  and  which  years  before  both  wrung 
bitter  complaints  from  the  royal  governors,  Spotswood  and 
Dinwiddie,  who  were  extremely  disgusted  in  having  to  deal 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  with  the  "  Mob  of  the  Country" 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  legislators,  men  often  "  just  out  of 
the  condition  of  Servants,"  with  "  Republican  ways  of  Think- 
ing," and  of  such  insolence  as  on  one  occasion,  in  Dinwiddie's 
time,  to  send  their  mace-bearer  "within  the  bar  of  the 
Supream  Court  "  over  which  the  governor  presided,  and 
forcibly  "  to  take  away  the  Ministers  of  the  Court  as  were 
members  of  their  House."  When  freedom  was  so  rampant 
in  colonial  life,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  that  freedom 
of  study — the  principle  of  the  elective  system  was  early 
mooted  at  William  and  Mary — was,  in  fact,  actually  pro- 
posed to  the  faculty  by  the  board  of  visitors  in  the  year 
1770.  And  this  was  the  shape  the  proposition  assumed  : 
The  board  proposed  to  set  aside  the  ancient  rule  of  promo- 
tion from  the  grammar  or  classical  school,  and  permit 
students  to  be  received  into  the  mathematical  school  with- 
out the  usual  classical  probation,  provided  "  they  have 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  common  or  vulgar 
Arithmetic,"  and  "their  Parents  or  Guardians  may  desire 
it." 

The  board  of  visitors  of  William  and  Mary  were  Vir- 
ginians— natives  of  the  colony, — and  they  thought  as  such. 
But  the  answer  of  the  faculty,  which  is  set  out  at  length  in 
the  faculty  minutes,  is  characteristic.  They  were  not  colo- 
nists— reared  in  the  school  of  nature,  taught  equality  by  the 
equality  of  liberty,  but  English  graduates,  dogmatists  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  who  saw  in  the  proposed 
feature  of  education  a  heresy  to  be  at  once  suppressed.  It 
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was  enough  for  them  to  know  that  it  departed  from  "  the 
Plan  or  Method  for  the  regular  Progress  in  Study  hitherto 
approved  of  in  the  most  famous  Universities,  as  well  as  the 
Statutes  of  William  and  Mary  College,  which  consists  in  the 
Pursuit :  First,  of  Classical  Knowledge ;  secondly,  of  Phi- 
losophy, natural  and  moral ;  and,  lastly,  of  such  Sciences  as 
are  to  become  the  Business  of  the  Students  during  the 
Remainder  of  their  Lives."  This  noble  system  was  not  to 
be  relaxed  even  "  for  the  Sake  of  extraordinary  Geniuses, 
who  are  able  to  shine  in  a  learned  Profession  without  the 
Foundation  of  Classical  Learning,"  "  much  less  for  those 
who  aim  at  no  more  than  a  Skill  in  vulgar  Arithmetic 
&  some  practical  Branch  of  the  Mathematics,  to  qualify 
them  for  an  inferiour  Office  in  Life."  Therefore,  they 
prayed,  "  with  all  possible  Respect  and  Submission  due  to 
the  Judgment  of  their  lawful  Superiours,  that  the  College 
be  permitted  to  make  its  way  on  the  simple  and  unperplexed 
Plan  laid  down  in  the  old  Statutes,  and  agreeable  to  the 
Establishments  of  Experience  in  more  antient  Countries." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  old  volumes  containing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  visitors  have  not  been  preserved,  as  they  would 
enable  us  to  decide  what  the  visitors  did  in  the  premises ; 
but  I  find  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  until  nine  years 
later,  when  some  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates 
having  died,  and  others  returned  to  England,  in  the  face  of 
the  impending  storm  of  the  Revolution,  a  faculty  of  Vir- 
ginians were  installed,  who  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  visitors.  This  reorganization  took  place  in  1779, 
and  was  effected  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
at  the  time  was  governor  of  the  State  and  visitor  of  the 
college.  He  abolished  the  grammar  school  and  the  chairs 
of  divinity  and  Oriental  languages,  and  substituted  a  chair  of 
law  and  police,  a  chair  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  a  chair  of 
modern  languages,  and  added  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  and  the  fine  arts  to  the  duties  of  the  moral  profes- 
sor, and  natural  history  to  those  of  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  And  at  the  very  first 
meeting  of  the  faculty  after  the  organization,  on  December 
29>  !779>  we  find  them  passing  the  following  resolution : 
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For  the  Encouragement  of  Science  :  Resolved,  That  a  Student  on  paying 
annually  one  thousand  Pounds  of  Tobacco  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  two  of 
the  following  Professors,  viz.  :  Of  Law  and  Police  ;  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics  ;  of  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  and 
of  the  fine  Arts  ;  and  that  for  fifteen  hundred  Pounds  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
attend  the  said  three  Professors,  the  Fees  to  be  paid  at  that  Period  of  the  year 
when  the  Courses  of  Lectures  commence. 

It  was  by  availing  himself  of  this  provision  that  John 
Marshall  was  enabled  the  following  year  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  Judge  Wythe,  Professor  of  Law,  and  of  President 
Madison,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Thus  was  recognized  and  distinctly  practised  at  William 
and  Mary,  before  Jefferson  went  to  France,  the  principle  of 
the  elective  system,  and  though  the  discretion  of  the  student 
was  afterward  restricted,  the  faculty  always  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  to  modify  in  proper  cases  the  rigidness 
of  the  established  curriculum.  And  I  am  informed  by  ex- 
President  Ewell,  on  the  authority  of  Hon.  L.  W.  Tazewell 
and  Hon.  Wyndham  Robertson,  that  the  practical  operation 
of  this  was  to  leave  the  course  pretty  much  to  the  discretion 
of  the  student,  the  only  real  limitation  on  him  being  that  he 
was  required  to  take  studies  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time.1 

The  object  of  the  resolution  of  the  faculty  above  cited 
was  said  to  be  "  for  the  encouragement  of  science,"  and, 
therefore,  the  elective  system  was  coeval  with  the  study  of 
science  as  a  useful  and  no  longer  an  ornamental  branch  in 
American  colleges.  Only  comparatively  a  short  time  before, 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  electrified  the  world  with  his  discov- 
eries concerning  the  applications  of  science  to  the  ordinary 
uses  of  life  ;  and  in  1756,  four  years  before  Jefferson  became 
a  student,  Franklin  had  visited  William  and  Mary,  and,  as 
evidenced  by  a  diploma  which  warmly  testified  to  his  merits 
as  a  public  benefactor,  had  received  from  that  institution 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  first  of  which  I  find  any 
mention  on  the  faculty  minutes.  He  was  held  up  to  the 
Virginia  youth  as  a  model  for  their  imitation,  or  as  it  is  bet- 

1  Writing  to  Francis  Eppes  on  November  17,  1821,  Jefferson  said :  "There 
(at  William  and  Mary)  students  are  permitted  to  attend  the  schools  of  their 
choice  and  those  branches  of  science  only  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  the 
line  of  life  they  propose." — Randall's  "  Life  of  Jefferson,"  iii.,  p.  483. 
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ter  expressed  in  the  Latin,  "  Juventuti  Virginiensi  exem- 
plum  valde  egregium."  And  it  may  doubtless  have  been 
that  that  example  had  its  effect  on  the  board  of  visitors,  on 
the  times,  and  on  the  youthful  Jefferson  who  best  repre- 
sented them. 

Indeed,  it  was  another  man  of  science,  Dr.  William  Small, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  at  William 
and  Mary,  who,  Jefferson  says,  "  fixed  his  destinies  in  life." 
Small  was  the  friend  of  Governor  Fauquier,  and  introduced 
Jefferson  to  the  Governor's  table.  And  for  proof  that 
Small's  influence  on  Jefferson  continued  to  be  felt,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention,  what  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  Lives  of  Jefferson,  that  after  Small  left  Virginia 
in  September,  1764 — Jefferson  mistakingly  says  in  1762 — he 
retired  to  Birmingham,  England,  where  he  lived  until  the 
year  1775,  the  light  of  a  scientific  circle,  which  numbered 
among  others  the  elder  Darwin,  Priestley,  and  Cooper,  of 
whom  the  two  last  were  Jefferson's  friends  and  correspond- 
ents in  later  years  when  he  had  on  foot  the  project  of  his 
new  university  of  liberal  ideas.  It  may  be  said  in  passing, 
that  the  same  authority  from  which  I  derived  the  preceding 
fact  declares  that  to  Small's  scientific  suggestions  was  due 
much  of  the  prosperity  that  attended  the  rising  manufactures 
of  Birmingham. 

REORGANIZATION  OF   1779. 

By  the  reorganization  in  1779,  William  and  Mary  very 
closely  attained  to  the  idea  of  a  university  in  the  approved 
acceptation  of  the  word  as  uniting  the  four  faculties  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  the  sciences  and  arts.  True, 
the  chair  of  theology  had  been  abolished,  but  this  was  no 
longer  deemed  necessary  in  a  university  education  ;  and 
certainly  the  college  had  done  its  full  share  in  training  min- 
isters for  the  church.  It  had,  however,  the  other  three  of 
the  four  faculties  of  learning.  Accordingly,  the  well-known 
words  in  the  faculty  minutes  describing  the  opening  of  the 
faculty  sessions,  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  president  and  pro- 
fessors or  masters  of  William  and  Mary  College  "  change 
in  June,  1782,  to  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  president  and  profes- 
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sors  of  the  university."  The  word  "  school  "  had  long  been 
used  at  the  institution  to  designate  the  three  different 
grades,  but  the  first  resolution  of  the  faculty  at  this  time  in 
fixing  the  periods  "  when  the  lectures  shall  commence  in  the 
different  schools,"  recognizes  the  now  entire  independency  of 
the  several  professorships  of  one  another.  Jefferson  had 
placed  his  old  instructor,  Chancellor  Wythe,  in  the  chair  of 
law,  and  in  the  chair  of  medicine  Dr.  James  McClurg,  the 
friend  of  Washington  and  the  able  representative  of  Virginia 
in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787;  and  it  maybe  accord- 
ingly held  that  William  and  Mary  College  was  the  first 
seminary  of  learning  in  the  Union  to  assume  a  true  univer- 
sity character,  doing  its  work  as  early  as  1779,  not  by  text- 
books alone,  but  by  an  advanced  system  of  lectures  such  as 
obtains  nowadays  in  most  of  our  higher  institutions.  In  no 
other  American  college  at  that  early  date  was  there  to  be 
found  such  a  curiosity  as  a  man  expounding  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  municipal  law ;  and,  therefore,  the  professorship 
of  Wythe  was  the  second  professorship  of  the  kind  ever 
established  in  a  country  of  English  origin,  the  Vinerian  at 
Oxford  being  the  first.  And  among  the  large  number  of 
distinguished  lawyers  that  attended  the  lectures  of  Wythe 
and  his  successors  before  1815,  when  the  Royal  Professorship 
of  Law  was  established  at  Harvard,  were  John  Marshall, 
Spencer  Roane,  his  rival  in  ability ;  Benjamin  Watkins 
Leigh,  the  reviser  of  the  Virginia  Code  of  1819;  John  J. 
Crittenden,  and  William  C.  Rives,  names  familiar  to  every 
American  student.1 

1  Mr.  George  H.  Moore,  of  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  made  a  claim  some 
time  ago  that  the  Royal  Governor,  Tryon,  founded  a  chair  of  municipal  law 
in  King's  College,  now  Columbia  University.  But  in  a  communication  to  ex- 
President  Ewell,  of  William  and  Mary,  President  Barnard  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity writes  :  "There  was  established  in  1773  a  professorship  of  natural  law, 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  any  thing  in  the  record  that  any  thing  like  a 
system  of  education  in  municipal  law,  or  in  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
the  bar,  was  intended  by  the  institution  of  the  chair."  He  continues  :  "What 
the  professor  actually  taught  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  suppose 
political  ethics  rather  than  municipal  law.  The  chair,  however,  had  a  brief 
existence,  and  it  became  extinct  at  the  disruption  of  the  college  in  1776.  The 
first  Professor  of  Municipal  Law  was  James  Kent,  who  was  elected  in  1793 
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It  might  be  interesting  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  early 
professors  of  William  and  Mary,  the  means  for  which  exists, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  records,  but  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  only  permit  a  passing  reference  to  President  John 
Camm,  the  champion  of  the  clergy  in  the  celebrated  "  Par- 
son's  Causes  "  ;  to  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  Washington's  colonel 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  to  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Henley, 
the  learned  Orientalist,  who  subsequently  became  principal 
of  the  East  India  College  at  Hertford,  in  England;  and 
Gronow  Owen,  whose  life  and  poems  have  been  recently 
published,  and  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the  great  poets 
of  Wales,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ab  Gwilyn,  the  greatest 
that  principality  has  produced.  I  pass  on  to  the  discipline 
of  the  college,  and  it  appears  that  the  boys  of  that  early  day 
were  not  unlike  the  boys  of  our  own  time.  There  were  good 
boys  who  received  prizes  and  honors,  and  there  were  bad 
boys  who  received  suspension — "  rustication,"  as  it  was 
called, — public  censure,  and  expulsion.  I  pause  to  notice  a 
very  formal  petition  presented  to  the  faculty  by  eight  of 
their  number — James  Innis,  the  future  Attorney-General  of 
Virginia ;  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Eggleston,  Mr.  Steptoe,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  the  future  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  petition  complains  of  Miss  Digges,  the 
stewardess,  "  for  repeated  Acts  of  Extravagance,  Partiality, 
and  unwarrantable  Insolence,  as  well  as  grossest  Neglect  of 
Duty  as  Mistress  of  the  College  "  in  making  "  a  Prodigal 
Consumption  of  Provisions  within  the  Walls  of  the  College," 

and  retired  in  1798.  He  was  re-elected  in  1823  and  held  the  office  until  1847. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  degrees  in  law  were  conferred  while  Judge  Kent 
occupied  the  chair.  Our  earliest  law  school  in  the  modern  sense  appears  to 
have  been  that  which  was  established  in  1858,  and  which  still  exists,  having 
been  without  precedent  in  the  degree  of  its  success." 

The  Law  chair  of  William  and  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  continuity 
of  existence  until  the  late  war,  being  filled  successively  by  St.  George  Tucker, 
William  Nelson,  Chancellor  Robert  Nelson,  Judge  James  Semple,  Judge 
N.  Beverley  Tucker,  Judge  Scarburgh,  Lucian  Minor,  and  Charles  Morris. 
The  printed  catalogue  records  the  degree  of  L.B.  (Bachelor  of  Law)  as  early 
as  1824.  The  MS.  lectures  of  Judge  Wythe  were  extant  in  1810,  when 
Governor  John  Tyler  wrote  to  Jefferson  in  regard  to  them. — "  Letters  and 
Times  of  the  Tylers,"  i.,  p.  249. 
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"  allowing  her  Nephew  to  have  more  than  his  Share  of  the 
Candles,"  and  neglecting  the  wash-list,  whereby  sundry 
shirts  and  stocks  had  been  lost,  "to  the  general  Murmur 
and  Discontent  throughout  the  College." 

Miss  Digges's  answer,  which  was  drawn  doubtless  by  a 
capable  attorney,  according  to  approved  chancery  practice, 
challenged  the  young  gentlemen  to  the  proof;  and  their 
depositions  are  a  rarity  in  the  annals  of  pleading.  The  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Innis,  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  difficulty 
and  usher  of  the  grammar-school,  as  far  as  he  ventured  to 
say  any  thing  at  all,  was  the  sorriest  hearsay,  and  that  of 
the  rest  was  no  better.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Evans,  testified 
that  "  he  was  informed  that  every  Article  could  be  supported 
by  the  strongest  Proofs,  but  that  he  himself  could  not,  as 
he  told  the  Petitioners,  undertake  to  prove  a  single  Article." 
But  the  future  President  of  the  new  republic  went  ahead  of 
them  all,  for,  though  he  had  signed  the  complaint,  his  testi- 
mony was  that  "he  never  read  the  Petition,"  and  could  not, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Evans,  "  undertake  to  prove  a  single 
Article."  The  judgment  of  the  faculty  was:  "  We,  the 
President  and  Professors  of  the  College,  having  heard  and 
fully  considered  the  said  Bill  of  Complaint,  and  Examined 
the  Evidence  brought  as  well  by  the  said  Complainants  as 
by  the  said  Defendant,  Do  acquit  the  said  Defendant  of  the 
Charges  therein  contained,  and  pronounce  the  said  Bill 
frivolous,  vexatious,  and  ill-supported." 

Much  that  is  interesting  in  a  financial  way  is  contained  in 
the  loose  papers  and  books  of  the  Bursar's  department  as 
administered  by  John  Blair,  Jr.,  who  became  Judge  of  the 
Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States  under  Washington. 
The  college  had  its  lands  and  tenants,  and  dealt  considerably 
in  the  export  of  tobacco  to  England.  The  merchant  princes 
of  London  at  that  time  were  C.  and  O.  Hanbury,  Samuel 
Athawes,  and  John  Norton  and  Son,  who  were  the  college 
agents.  Under  date  of  March  4,  1766,  the  first  firm  writes 
as  follows : 

Inclosed  we  send  your  Acco't  Current  as  also  the  Account  of  the  Brafferton 
the  receipt  of  which  please  to  advise  us,  that  they  may  prove  right,  or  if  other- 
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wise  to  point  out  the  Errors,  &  they  shall  be  immediately  corrected.  We  con- 
gratulate You  and  all  our  friends  in  America  upon  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  We  used  our  best  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Act  passing  when  first  it 
was  in  agitation  and  have  ever  since  it  passed,  spared  no  endeavors  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  repealing  it  &  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  in  some 
degree  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  of  it.  We  hope  the  utmost  Care 
will  be  taken  in  all  parts  of  America  to  rejoice  that  the  Act  is  no  more  but  not 
to  triumph  as  if  it  were  a  victory  gained  over  the  British  Legislature,  as  this 
will  bring  on  such  consequences  upon  you  and  your  real  friends  here  that  we 
should  dread  to  think  of,  if  we  apprehended  there  was  the  least  Degree  of 
Probability  of  it.  As  our  Friend,  James  Balfour,  can  inform  all  our  Friends  of 
every  Circumstance  of  what  has  passed  since  the  Repeal  has  been  in  agitation, 
we  refer  to  him. 

In  a  letter  from  Samuel  Athawes  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dent and  masters  of  William  and  Mary  College,  under  date 
2pth  July,  1775,  we  hear  that  he  has  in  his  custody  "the 
gilt  sacrament  cup  and  Patten,  together  with  the  Bible  which 
was  left  by  Lady  Gooch  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary," 
and  which,  "  when  the  times  would  permit,  he  would  send 
addressed  to  the  Bursar  of  that  Seminary." 

If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  piety  of  the  sea-captains 
of  those  days,  the  following  bill  of  lading  ought  at  once  to 
dispel  it. 

Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  good  Order  and 
well  conditioned  by  William  and  Mary  College, 
in  and  upon  the  good  Ship  called  the  Virginia 
whereof  is  Master,  under  God,  for  this  present 
voyage,  Howard  Esten  and  now  riding  at  anchor 
in  York  River  and  by  God's  Grace,  bound  for 
London — to  say  :  Ten  Hogheads  Tobacco  being 
marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  Margin  and  are 
to  be  delivered  in  like  good  Order  and  well  con- 

W  CM  N°ia  10  ditioned  at  the  aforesaid   Port  of  London  (the 

10  Hhds  Danger  of  the  Seas  only  excepted)  unto  Messrs. 

Impost  and  cockett          John  Norton  and  to  their  Assigns,  he  or  they  pay- 
not  paid.  ing    Freight  for  the  said  Goods  eight  pounds 

Sterling  per  Ton  with  Primage  and  Average 
accustomed.  In  witness  Wherof,  the  Master  or 
Purser  of  the  said  Ship  hath  affirmed  to  two  Bills 
of  Lading,  all  of  this  Tenour  and  Date,  the  one 
of  which  two  Bills  being  accomplished  the  other 
to  stand  void.  And  God  send  the  good  Ship  to 
her  desired  Port  in  Safety.  Amen.  Dated  in 
Virginia  the  2Oth  Day  of  July,  1773. 

HOWARD  ESTEN. 
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The  return  of  the  merchant  on  this  cargo  is  not  at  hand, 
but  there  is  a  number  of  similar  returns,  and  they  give  a 
startling  idea  of  the  impositions  under  which  Virginia's  great 
staple  has  groaned  from  the  earliest  days.  On  sales  of  six 
hogsheads,  which  brought  in  gross  ^264  is.,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds, after  paying  charges  for  old  subsidies,  new  subsidies, 
freight,  country  duties,  primage,  average,  porterage,  wharf- 
age, brokerage,  commissions,  and  a  score  of  other  charges, 
were  but  £$9  igs.  ^d.  To-day,  while  England  is  free-trade 
to  all  the  other  industries  of  the  world,  she  levies  a  duty  of 
1200  per  cent,  on  American  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  other 
European  powers  prohibit  its  introduction  on  the  Continent. 
A  mere  fraction  of  the  same  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  would  close  every  factory  in 
the  Union. 

From  the  books  of  the  Bursar  the  cost  of  student's  board 
at  William  and  Mary  before  the  Revolution  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  extract : 

Thos  Jefferson Dr.  Contra Cr. 

£.  s.  d. 

1761  March    25    To    table  1762  June  roth.  .By  cash ;     27  u.  %d. 
board  &c  for  one  year. ...     13 

1762  March  25   To  Do  for  N  B  Mr.  Jefferson  tells  me  he  left 
Do  one  year 13              the  College  ab't  2$th  April. 

April  25  To  Do  for  Do  for 

one  month. .  I  I  8 


27  i  8 

Among  the  loose  papers  appear  several  bills  of  Drs.  James 
and  William  Carter,  who  were  physicians  to  the  Indian 
school  at  the  college.  These  great  medicine-men,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  sick  Indians,  appear  to  have  fully  acted  on 
the  precepts  imparted  to  Gil  Bias  by  Dr.  Sangrado,  whose 
two  specifics  for  all  diseases  were  "plentiful  bleeding  and 
frequent  draughts  of  warm  water,"  with  the  difference  that 
emetic  remedies  of  various  kinds  seem  to  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter  of  the  two.  By  these  accounts,  for  2s. 
6d.  per  operation,  the  Drs.  Carter  were  prepared  to  prove, 
with  Dr.  Sangrado,  to  any  Indian  boy  that  "  it  was  a  gross 
error  to  think  that  blood  was  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  since  as  the  patient  was  obliged  to  perform  no  consid- 
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erable  motion  or  exercise  he  has  no  more  occasion  for  blood 
than  a  man  who  is  asleep— life  in  both  consisting  in  the 
pulse  and  respiration  only." 

As  the  revenue  of  the  college  was  drawn  chiefly  from 
politico-economic  sources,  such  as  the  exports  of  tobacco 
and  skins  of  wild  animals,  the  imports  of  liquors,  taxes  on 
pedlars,  and  the  fees  of  county  surveyors,  the  study  of  the 
Bursar's  papers  and  books  afford  some  useful  lessons  regard- 
ing the  practical  workings  of  colonial  government  and  the 
state  of  colonial  society.  In  view  of  the  various  attempts 
at  civil-service  reform  in  our  day,  one  branch  of  this  revenue 
may  be  worth  a  moment's  attention.  By  the  charter  the 
college  had  the  nomination  and  examination  of  all  the  county 
surveyors,  and  stood  entitled  to  one  sixth  of  their  fees.  This 
proves  that  we  are  only  getting  back  to  the  views  of  our 
ancestors  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  old  folks  were  not 
wanting  in  common. sense,  as  the  average  young  American 
is  apt  to  fancy.  One  of  the  office-holders  appointed  by 
William  and  Mary  was  George  Washington,  and  it  was  the 
experience  that  he  acquired  in  making  surveys  in  the  back- 
woods of  Virginia  that  recommended  him  to  the  position 
of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  armies.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  also  a  surveyor  appointed  by  William  and 
Mary,  and  the  letters  received  by  the  Bursar  from  yet  others 
who  served  in  the  same  capacity  about  this  time,  indicate 
by  their  diction  and  spirit  that  the  appointees,  as  a  body, 
were  not  wanting  in  sound  sense  and  qualifications.  In  these 
loose  papers,  too,  are  found  many  reports  from  the  naval 
collectors  of  Virginia  before  the  Revolution,  which  are  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  number  of  ships  that  cleared  from 
Virginia  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  price  of  tobacco,  and 
the  character  and  frequency  of  the  wild  animals  that  prowled 
in  the  woods  of  the  Virgin  State.  The  accounts  with  the 
table  show  the  prices  of  market-produce  of  all  kinds.  But 
nothing  in  the  Bursar's  books  is  so  remarkable  as  the  fluctu- 
ations in  exchange  between  this  country  and  England,  which 
varies  all  the  way  from  15  per  cent,  to  62^  per  cent.  All 
these,  and  many  more  facts  besides,  are  found  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  college  of  William  and  Mary. 
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LIST  OF  COLLEGE  RECORDS. 

(1)  Faculty  Minutes. 

(a)  One  book  from  August  10,  1729,  to  June  4,  1784. 

(b)  "  "  u  July  12,  1812,  to  Dec.  29,  1829. 

(c)  "  "  "  Jan.  16,  1830,  to  July  2,  1836. 

(d)  "  "  "  Oct.  10,  1836,  to  July  10,  1846. 

(e)  "  "  "  Oct.  12,  1846,  to  August,  1877. 

(2)  Bursar's  Accounts. 

(a)  One  book  from  1754  to  1766. 

(b)  "       "         "      Sept.  19,  1763,  to  Sept.  25,  1770. 

(c)  "       "         "       Sept.  1770  to  January  1777. 

(d)  "       "         "      July  4,  1850,  to  July,  24,  1875. 

(3)  Register  of  Students. 

One  book  from  Oct.  27,  1827,  to  1881. 

(4)  Minutes  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

One  book  from  July  4,  1860,  to  present  time. 

(5)  3  bundles  of  loose  papers,  comprising  letters 

from  county  surveyors,  naval  collectors,  bills 
of  lading,  etc.     (Colonial.) 

PRIORITIES   OF  WILLIAM   AND   MARY. 

1.  In  its  origin  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  (1619);  in  its  actual  operation,  next  to  Har- 
vard University  (1693). 

2.  Dr.  William   Small,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Mathematics,  first  introduced  the  system  of  lecturing. 
("Jefferson's  Complete  Works,"  I.,  p.  3;  1758.) 

3.  William  and  Mary  College  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
chair  of  municipal  law  (1779). 

4.  First  to  announce  the  elective  system  of  study  (1779). 

5.  First  to  become  a  university  in  the  approved  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  (1779). 

6.  First  to  establish  a  chair  of  history  (under  Rev.  Robert 
Keith,  1822 ;  afterwards  amplified  by  Thomas  R.  Dew). 
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THE    IMPEACHMENT    AND    TRIAL    OF 
PRESIDENT   JOHNSON. 

By  Dr.  WILLIAM  A.  DUNNING. 
I.   ORIGIN  AND   CAUSES  OF   THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Republican  party  as  to 
the  manner  and  means  of  reconstruction  resulted,  in  February 
of  1866,  in  a  definite  declaration  of  war  between  President 
Johnson  and  the  radical  leaders  in  Congress.1  It  was  not 
long  before  the  wretchedly  bad  judgment  and  even  worse 
taste  of  the  President  drove  over  to  his  enemies  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  Republican  Congressmen,  and  compelled 
him  to  look  for  support  to  an  insignificant  minority  consist- 
ing of  his  hitherto  bitter  political  antagonists.  By  midsum- 
mer the  contest  had  shaped  itself  into  a  pitched  battle 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  departments  of  the 
government.  Johnson  claimed  that  the  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion proposed  by  Congress  was  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  his  opponents  charged  that  his  course  had  been 
one  of  usurpation,  and  that  his  purpose  was  to  establish  a 
despotism  based  on  rebel  dominion.  Each  side  professed  to 
represent  the  people,  and  each  bent  all  its  energies  to  secur- 
ing a  favorable  verdict  in  the  fall  Congressional  elections. 
The  contest  was  an  intensely  bitter  one.  The  canvass  was  as 
thorough  as  the  importance  of  the  issues  demanded,  and  the 
result  was  an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  President.  A 
majority  almost  as  great  as  that  in  the  Thirty-ninth  was 
secured  to  oppose  him  in  the  Fortieth  Congress.  It  was 
made  certain  that  his  vetoes  could  be  overridden,  and  that, 

1  See  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  572-4,  December,  1887. 
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accordingly,  reconstruction  could  proceed  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  legislature. 

But  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  President  Johnson 
would  quietly  accept  such  a  view  of  the  situation.  The 
asperities  of  the  campaign  had  not  tended  to  mitigate  his 
hostility  to  his  radical  enemies,  and  his  historic  feat  in 
"swinging  round  the  circle"1  had  stimulated  his  enemies 
even  more  perhaps  than  it  had  his  friends.  He  felt  his  duty 
to  sustain  the  Constitution  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
determination  of  any  number  of  people  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  not  be  sustained.  The  radicals  in  Congress 
looked  forward  to  the  same  opposition  that  had  so  seriously 
interfered  with  their  progress  in  the  last  session.  Moreover, 
Johnson's  control  of  the  official  patronage  was  a  source  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  many  Republican  partisans.3  From 
the  circumstances  of  the  war,  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  at  this  time  was  more  extensive  than  probably 
at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Mr.  John- 
son  was  no  civil-service  reformer,  and  the  steadfastness  with 
which  he  employed  this  great  weapon  for  the  purposes  of 
his  policy  gave  bitter  offence  to  the  Congressional  majority, 
whose  members  found  themselves  cut  off  from  the  spoils. 
Benjamin  Wade,  of  Ohio,  who  was  also  notoriously  free  from 
any  taint  of  reform  principles,  was  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate,  and  hence  was  only  one  step  from  the  White  House. 
Under  such  circumstances,  with  a  majority  in  the  House 
sufficient  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  an  accusation,  and 
with  an  ample  majority  in  the  Senate  to  convict,  it  is  not 
strange  that  attention  was  called  to  the  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment  of  the  President. 

On  December  17,  1866,  about  two  weeks  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 
Ashley,  of  Ohio,  took  the  first  formal  step  in  the  matter.  He 
sought  to  get  before  the  House  a  resolution  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  advisability  of  impeaching.  His 

1  See  his  Cleveland  speech.     McPherson,  "  Reconstruction,"  p.  135. 
9  Cf.  Ingersoll's  "  Life  of  Greeley,"  p.  424  ;  also  Elaine,  "  Twenty  Years  of 
Congress,"  ii.,  267. 
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effort,  however,  failed.  But  on  the  /th  of  January  he  was 
successful  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  resolution  directing 
the  judiciary  committee  to  institute  the  inquiry.1 

But  March  4th  came,  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  ex- 
pired without  further  action.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  that  it  had  been  diligently  at  work  in  accordance 
with  Ashley's  resolution,  but  that  it  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish enough  to  make  any  definite  presentation  to  the 
House  ;  they  could  only  state  that  enough  had  been  learned 
to  warrant  further  investigation.'"1 

Under  the  law  passed  by  its  predecessor,  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress met  in  its  first  session  on  the  day  the  former  adjourned 
sine  die.  Three  days  later  the  impeachment  inquiry  was 
referred  to  the  new  Judiciary  Committee.  The  constitution 
of  this  committee  had  been  carefully  watched  by  the  friends 
of  impeachment,  and,  as  appeared  later,  they  were  quite 
confident  that  it  had  been  arranged  to  suit  them.  Great  was 
the  disgust,  therefore,  of  Stevens,  and  Butler  in  particular, 
when  on  July  loth  the  committee  reported  that  its  labor  was 
completed,  and  that  its  members  stood  five  against  and  four 
in  favor  of  impeachment.8 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  House  at  this  time  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the  committee.  Pike,  of 
Maine,  expressed  the  prevalent  feeling,  when  he  described 
the  question  as  merely  whether,  after  having  killed  the 
President  politically,  they  should  proceed  to  mangle  the 
corpse.  "  It  is  one  question,"  he  said,  "  whether  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  acceptably,  and  quite  another 
question  whether,  with  him  for  a  foot-ball,  this  house  shall 
enter  upon  the  game  of  President-making." 4  But  the  fac- 

1  On  this  same  day  another  resolution  to  impeach  was  offered,  the  preamble 
alleging  that  the  purpose  of  the  impeachment  was  "  to  give  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls  during  the  recent  elections  "  (McPherson, 
"Reconstruction,"  p.  187).  In  the  debate  on  this  resolution  Johnson  was 
charged  with  collusion  with  the  rebels  in  Lincoln's  assassination  for  purposes  of 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  their  restoration  to  power  (Globe,  2d  Sen.,  3Qth 
Cong.,  p.  443).  This  charge  had  been  made  before,  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  conflict  with  the  President  was  carried  on. 

a  McPherson,  "  Reconstruction,"  p.  188. 

8  Globe,  ist  sess.,  4Oth  Cong.,  p.  565.  4  Ibid.,  p.  587. 
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tion  that  was  seeking  to  play  that  very  game  was  not 
discouraged  by  their  first  failure.  By  sharp  parliamentary 
practice  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  matter  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  again,  with  orders  to  report  in  the  fall. 
And  when  fall  came  their  confidence  was  justified  by  the 
announcement  that,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  the  commit- 
tee had  determined  to  report  a  resolution  of  impeachment. 
No  new  evidence  had  been  taken,  but  through  some  instru- 
mentality not  disclosed,  one  member  of  the  committee '  had 
been  brought  to  see  the  light.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
made  the  report,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  required 
to  vote  upon  the  direct  question  of  impeaching  the  highest 
officer  of  the  nation. 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  taken  up  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  in 
December  of  1867.  It  appeared  from  the  committee's 
report  and  from  the  debate,  that  the  points  of  variance 
between  the  Republican  factions  were  two  in  number.  The 
first  was  as  to  what  constituted  impeachable  offences  in  our 
system.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  House  may 
impeach  any  civil  officer  for  "treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Treason  and  bribery  were 
sufficiently  accurate  terms,  but  what  should  be  regarded 
as  the  scope  of  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  ?  To  the 
radicals  it  seemed  that  these  words  were  employed  in  the 
widest  and  most  extended  sense  known  to  jurisprudence, 
and  included  all  cases  of  misbehavior  in  office,  whether 
known  to  common  or  statute  law  or  not.  The  moderate 
Republicans  pretty  generally  adopted  the  view  that  these 
words  limited  the  list  of  impeachable  offences  to  such  as 
were  indictable  either  at  common  or  by  statute  law.  Other- 
wise, it  was  said,  it  would  be  in  the  competence  of  the 
Senate  to  define  an  offence  as  it  proceeded  with  the  trial, 
and  the  accused  would  have  no  legal  certainty  on  which  to 
base  his  defence.  Another  theory,  maintained  in  this  in- 
stance chiefly  by  the  Democrats,  held  that  the  expression 

1  Churchill,  of  New  York. 
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"  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors "  was  used  generically  in 
the  Constitution,  and  that  it  was  left  for  Congress  to  specify 
by  legislation  what  acts  should  be  included  in  this  designa- 
tion. As  Congress  had  taken  no  steps  to  define  the  offences, 
no  impeachment  could  be  based  upon  those  words  of  the 
organic  law. 

But  besides  this  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  preliminary 
legal  question,  a  very  radical  difference  was  manifested 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  basis  for  action  against  Mr.  Johnson.  Over  a 
thousand  quarto-pages  of  printed  testimony  proved  that  no 
clue,  however  slight,  had  been  left  untraced.  Never  had 
the  public  life  of  a  President  been  subjected  to  more  search- 
ing investigation  by  more  hostile  investigators.  Yet  after 
all,  Boutwell  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  no  specific 
offence  could  be  charged  as  a  basis  for  action ;  only  from  a 
vast  number  of  acts  related  and  individual,  the  general 
accusation  was  framed,  that  Johnson  had  used  the  power  of 
the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  government 
in  the  interest  of  rebellion,  and  to  restore  the  old  Demo- 
cratic party  to  power.1 

So  vague  a  charge  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  entice 
the  conscientious  Republicans  into  the  radical  scheme.  The 
deposition  of  a  President  seemed  too  serious  a  matter  to 
rest  for  justification  upon  mere  party  apostasy.  By  one 
hundred  and  eight  to  fifty-seven,  the  resolution  was  lost, 
and  the  first  formal  attempt  to  oust  Johnson  was  proclaimed 
a  failure. 

Much  angry  recrimination  was  indulged  in  as  the  result 
of  this  vote,  but  the  radicals  were  forced  to  wait  for  some 
actual  crime  or  misdemeanor  before  they  could  expect  to 
carry  their  point.  Among  the  moderates  was  a  very  large 
body  who  believed  that  by  means  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
in  each  house  the  policy  they  desired  could  be  carried  out 
in  spite  of  executive  hostility  without  proceeding  to  the 
extreme  assertion  of  their  power.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  question  of  succession  was  more  or  less  potent  in  form- 

1  Globe,  2d  sess. ,  4Oth  Congress,  Appendix,  p.  60. 
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ing  opinion  on  this  point.  Wade  was  not  popular  with  the 
Eastern  men.  But  those  who  opposed  impeachment  were 
far  from  lagging  behind  in  the  work  of  tying  the  President's 
hands  so  as  to  render  him  harmless  while  still  in  office. 
The  impeachment,  when  it  came,  was  the  result  and  culmi- 
nation of  a  series  of  assaults  on  the  executive  power  which 
for  a  time  carried  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  constitutional 
system  as  perilously  near  the  revolution  point  on  the  legis- 
lative side  as  the  exigencies  of  civil  war  had  a  few  years 
before  carried  it  on  the  executive  side.  The  President's  par- 
doning power  was  limited,  his  military  authority  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  was  shorn  of  its  most  essential  attributes l ; 
and  his  civil  prerogative  received  a  terrible  blow  through 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Act.  It  was  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  struggles  to  tear  away  the  meshes  which  Con- 
gress was  so  mercilessly  weaving  about  him  that  the  second 
and  the  third  and  successful  attempt  at  impeachment  were 
made. 

It  had  been  understood,  in  certain  circles,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  that  Johnson's  policy  of  recon- 
struction had  the  approval  of  all  his  cabinet  save  one  member. 
That  one  dissenter  was  Mr.  Stanton,  one  of  the  four  remaining 
members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet.3  Up  to  the  inauguration 
of  military  rule  in  the  Southern  States,  the  differences  be- 
tween Johnson  and  his  Secretary  of  War  had  not  occasioned 
any  unpleasantness.  But  when  the  army  was  called  upon 
for  active  participation  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress, the  fact  that  Stanton  was  in  sympathy  with  that  policy 
became  immediately  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Ten- 
ure-of-Office Act,  by  which  the  President  was  deprived  of 
the  power  of  removal,  also  assumed  a  new  significance. 
In  executing  the  reconstruction  acts,  the  administration 
adopted  the  policy  of  conforming  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
with  great  exactness,  while  giving  the  least  possible  heed  to 
what  was  deemed  its  revolutionary  spirit.  With  what  suc- 

1  Army    Appropriation    Act,    March    2,    1867 ;     Act    of    July    9,    1867. 
Cf.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  595-596,  December,  1887. 
*  The  others  were  Messrs.  Seward,  McCullough,  and  Welles. 
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cess  this  policy  was  carried  out  is  indicated  by  the  spiteful 
supplementary  act  of  July  19,  1867,  which  Congress  was 
obliged  to  add  to  its  original  enactment.  But  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  no  party  to  the  devising  and  execution  of  this 
Presidential  scheme.  He  became,  on  the  contrary,  alto- 
gether isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  administration,  and,  as 
his  enemies  charged,  employed  his  position  only  to  obstruct 
executive  action  and  betray  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  con- 
sultation  room  to  the  President's  foes. 

Stanton  remained  impervious  to  repeated  intimations  that 
his  retirement  would  not  be  too  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
President,  till,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1867,  Mr.  Johnson 
formally  called  for  his  resignation.  The  Secretary  respect- 
fully declined  to  resign  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
A  week  later  the  President  sent  a  note  in  these  words  :  "  By 
virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are 
hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War."  At  the 
same  time  General  Grant  was  authorized  to  act  as  Secretary 
ad  interim.  Stanton  replied,  denying  the  President's  right 
to  suspend  him  "  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  without  legal  cause  "  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  General  of  the  Army,  submitted,  under 
protest,  to  superior  force.1 

It  is  important  just  at  this  point  to  consider  under  what 
authority  this  order  of  suspension  was  issued.  Previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  while  the  power  of 
removal  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Executive, 
obnoxious  officers  had  been  generally  disposed  of  during  a 
recess  of  the  Senate  by  simple  removal,  and  when  the  Senate 
was  in  session,  by  the  appointment  of  a  successor.  Under 
this  act,  however,  no  removal  was  permitted  during  a  recess. 
The  second  section  provided  that  in  case  of  incapacity  or 
legal  disqualification  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  an 
officer  might  be  suspended  by  the  President ;  but  the  cause 
must  be  reported  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  next  session,  and  if  that  body  refused  to 

1  For  the  whole  correspondence,  see  McPherson,  "  Reconstruction,"  p.  261. 
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concur  in  the  suspension,  the  officer  should  immediately 
resume  his  duties.1  In  his  communication  to  Stanton, 
Johnson  stated  his  authority  to  be  "  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,"  but  omitted  to  specify  what  laws,  and  especially 
whether  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  was  one  of  them.  This 
omission,  as  afterward  appeared,  was  far  from  unintentional. 
On  December  I2th  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
message  setting  forth  his  action  in  suspending  Stanton,  and 
stating  at  length  the  inharmonious  situation  which  the  Sec- 
retary's presence  in  the  Cabinet  had  produced.'  But  here 
again  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  as 
the  authority  for  the  suspension.  The  act  was  discussed, 
and  its  unconstitutionality  asserted  in  terms  similar  to  those 
of  the  veto  message  when  the  law  passed,  but  no  admission 
was  made  of  its  pertinence  to  the  present  case.  The  Senate 
debated  the  President's  communication  for  about  a  month, 
and  finally,  on  January  13,  1868,  refused  to  concur  in  Stan- 
ton's  suspension.  This  action  was  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  that  the  suspension  was  based  on  the  Tenure-of- 
Office  Act.  Notice  of  the  Senate's  action  was  immediacely 
served  upon  Grant,  who  therefore  notified  Stanton  that, 
under  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  the  functions  of  the  ad 
interim  incumbent  had  ceased.  The  General  thus  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  Senatorial  view  of  the  President's 
action.  Stanton  resumed  possession  of  the  War  Department, 
but  without  any  communication  with,  or  recognition  by,  the 
rest  of  the  administration.  (See  Stanton's  letter  accompany- 
ing transmission  to  House  of  the  Grant-Johnson  correspond- 
ence ;  McPherson, "  Reconstruction,"  282.)  The  situation  was 
anomalous.  It  could  only  be  explained  by  an  official  announce- 
ment of  Johnson's  attitude  toward  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act. 
If  he  recognized  that  act  as  valid,  Stanton  must  now  be 
his  Secretary  of  War ;  if  he  did  not  recognize  it,  the  War 
Department  must  be  without  a  head.  On  the  2Qth  of  Janu- 
ary Mr.  Johnson  instructed  General  Grant  not  to  obey  any 
order  from  that  Department,  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the 

1  For  text  of  bill  see  McPherson's  "  Reconstruction,"  p.  176. 
*  See  supplement  to  Globe;  "  Trial  of  the  President,"  p.  51. 
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direction  of  the  President,  unless  such  order  should  be 
known  to  the  General  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Grant  replied  that  under  the  law  he  should  be 
obliged  to  regard  orders  coming  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  authorized  by  the  President.  This  response  precipitated 
a  correspondence  of  a  somewhat  acrimonious  character  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Grant,  in  which  the  motives  of  the 
former  in  the  course  pursued  in  respect  to  Stanton  were 
fully  revealed.1  The  President,  it  appeared,  had  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  the  Secretary  at  all  hazards.  He  refused  to 
admit  that  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  covered  Stanton's  case, 
though  he  was  aware  that  the  latter  held  that  it  did.  But 
even  if  the  terms  of  the  act  did  apply,  the  President  was 
convinced  that  the  law  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  was  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
judicial  decision.  For  this  purpose,  having  once  dispossessed 
Stanton,  he  proposed  to  make  the  Secretary  apply  to  the 
courts  for  reinstatement,  and  thus  test  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality. In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Grant  had  been 
requested  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  department,  whether 
the  Senate  concurred  in  the  suspension  or  not.  If  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  concur,  Stanton  was  entitled  to  immediate 
possession  under  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act.  If  Grant  held 
on,  the  only  means  left  for  Stanton  to  secure  his  office  was 
by  resort  to  the  courts.  Grant  manifested  a  disinclination 
to  become  involved  in  the  political  quarrels  of  the  Depart- 
ments, and  thereupon  Johnson  requested  that  if  he  decided 
;not  to  take  the  responsibility,  he  should  let  the  President 
know  before  the  Senate  acted,  in  order  that  an  incumbent 
might  be  secured  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the 
Executive's  plan.  As  to  the  sequel,  authorities  differ.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  five  of  his  Cabinet  asserted  that  Grant  agreed 
to  do  as  requested,  and  then,  in  deliberate  violation  of  his 
promise,  held  on  till  the  Senate's  action  relieved  him.  The 
General,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  having  been  a  party  to 
any  such  agreement.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  certain  that  the  President's  plan  had  miscarried, 
1  For  the  correspondence,  see  McPherson,  "  Reconstruction,"  283. 
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and  that,  if  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  was  valid  and  applica 
ble,  the  obnoxious  Stanton  was  still  an  officer  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  correspondence  between  Johnson  and  Grant  was  called 
for  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  formed  the  basis 
for  a  second  attempt  at  impeachment.  It  was  sought  to 
formulate  an  indictment  on  the  President's  instruction  to 
Grant  not  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  in  the  War 
Department.  The  careful  wording  of  the  instructions,  how- 
ever, and  their  total  lack  of  effect,  proved  too  serious  obsta- 
cles for  even  the  hot-heads  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
to  surmount.  Only  three  out  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
committee  favored  action.1 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  conflict  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislature  had  now  centred  in  a  struggle  for 
the  control  of  the  military  department.  This  fact,  in  reality 
a  mere  accidental  feature  of  the  general  issue,  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  over  the  situation  a  sort  of  martial  glamour, 
which  was  artfully  utilized  to  stimulate  the  passions  of  parti- 
sans on  both  sides.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  were  the 
topics  of  the  times.  The  President's  hostility  to  Stanton 
was  treated  as  evidence  of  a  design  to  employ  the  army  in  a 
repetition  of  "  Pride's  Purge."  Congress  was  to  be  dissolved, 
and  Andrew  Johnson  was  to  be  king.8  At  the  same  time, 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  with  alarm  to  the  open 
strides  of  the  radicals  toward  their  object  of  converting  the 
government,  by  force,  from  the  balanced  system  of  the 
fathers  into  the  dominion  of  a  party  caucus.  Submission 
to  the  dictates  of  this  oligarchy  was  to  be  enforced  through 
the  army,  against  all  efforts  of  the  President  to  defend  the 
rights  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  midst  of  such  recriminations  and  in  the  extraordi- 
nary position  of  the  War  Department,  a  crisis  must  be 
reached  soon.  It  came  on  the  2ist  of  February.  On  that 
day  the  President  issued  two  orders,  one  removing  Stanton 

1  McPherson,  "  Reconstruction,"  p.  265. 

5  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  drew  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  President  in  the 
role  of  the  third  Napoleon. — Globe  t  2d  sess.  4oth  Cong.,  p.  1348. 
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from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  other  appointing 
Adjutant-General  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ad  interim, 
and  directing  him  to  assume  immediately  the  duties  of  the 
position.1  Thomas  repaired  to  Stanton's  office  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  President's  will.  Without  indicating 
what  course  he  should  pursue  with  reference  to  the  order  of 
removal,  Stanton  asked  until  the  next  day  to  adjust  his 
personal  affairs  in  the  office.  His  request  was  granted. 
Early  the  next  morning  Thomas  was  arrested  by  the  Dis- 
trict police  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Act.  He  had  been  boasting  that  he  would  use  force  to 
eject  Stanton  in  case  of  resistance,  and  the  latter  had  sworn 
out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Having  been  released  on  bail, 
the  somewhat  humble  Secretary  ad  interim  proceeded  again 
to  the  War  Department  and  formally  demanded  possession. 
Stanton  formally  refused  to  recognize  the  order  of  removal, 
and  ordered  Thomas  to  his  duties  as  Adjutant-General.  The 
latter  thereupon  reported  to  the  President,  and  affairs  were 
left  in  statu  quo  pending  the  next  move  toward  either  judi- 
cial or  forcible  settlement  of  the  dispute.3  Mr.  Johnson 
immediately  took  steps  toward  bringing  the  defiant  Secre- 
tary before  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto, 
but  the  prompt  and  unexpected  arrest  of  Thomas,  and  the 
energetic  action  of  Congress,  soon  to  be  narrated,  quickly 
put  the  President  on  the  defensive,  and  interrupted  all  ag- 
gressive action.  The  lawyers  who  took  charge  of  Thomas's 
defence  did  indeed  devise  a  plan  by  which  his  arrest  could 
be  utilized  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  but  at  the  very  first  mani- 
festation of  such  a  purpose  the  ardor  of  the  prosecution  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  chill,  and  the  culprit  whose  alleged 
crime  had  convulsed  the  whole  nation  was  released  from 
custody  against  the  protest  of  his  own  counsel.3  All  interest 
then  became  centred  in  the  steps  which  Congress  was  taking 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  authority  as  vested  in  Stanton. 

1  McPherson,  "  Reconstruction,"  p.  265. 

2  Testimony  of  Thomas,  "  Trial  of  the  President,"  pp.  136,  et  seq. 

3  Testimony  of  Cox,  "  Trial,"  pp.  201,  et  seq. 
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On  the  day  of  the  removal  Mr.  Johnson  sent  a  message  to 
the  Senate,  transmitting  copies  of  the  orders  issued,  and 
basing  his  action,  as  in  the  case  of  the  suspension,  on  the 
"  power  and  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States."  The  Senate's 
reply  was  a  resolution,  passed  by  a  party  vote,  that,  "  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
office  ad  interim."  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Stanton  commu- 
nicated the  order  of  removal  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  committee  reported  a  reso- 
lution, that  "  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
office."  A  continuous  session  of  two  days,  devoted  to  de- 
bate, ended  with  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  128  to  47,  a 
strict  party  vote.1  To  those  Republicans  who  had  opposed 
the  previous  attempts  on  the  ground  that  only  a  technical 
crime  or  misdemeanor  could  give  good  cause  for  impeach- 
ment, the  President  seemed  to  have  deliberately  removed 
the  obstacle  which  their  consciences  had  raised.3  The  Ten- 
ure-of-Office  Act  prohibited  removal  from  office  by  the 
President  except  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  section  6  it  was  enacted  that  "  every  removal,  appoint- 
ment, or  employment  made,  had,  or  exercised,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing, 
countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any  commission  or  letter  of 
authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  em- 
ployment, shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be, 
high  misdemeanors."  In  the  face  of  these  provisions  the 
President's  action  appeared  to  be  a  most  gross  violation  of 
the  laws  he  had  sworn  to  maintain. 

From  the  moment  the  resolution  of  impeachment  was 
adopted  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  disappeared,  and  many  of  its  leaders  now  joined 

1  McPherson,  "Reconstruction,"  p.  266. 

8  See  Remarks  of  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  Globe,  2d  sess.,  4Oth  Cong.,  p.  1386. 
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in  the  struggle  for  prominence  in  the  great  achievement  of 
ousting  a  president.  Under  the  special  leadership  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  George  S.  Boutwell, 
matters  were  pushed  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and,  on  the 
2d  of  March,  nine  articles  were  adopted  by  the  House. 
The  next  day  two  others  were  added,  and,  on  the  4th,  the 
articles  were  formally  exhibited  to  the  Senate.  The  latter 
body  met  as  a  court  of  impeachment  on  the  following  day, 
with  Chief-Justice  Chase  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Johnson  ap- 
peared by  counsel,  and,  on  asking  forty  days  in  which 
to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  charges,  was  allotted  ten.  The 
preliminaries  having  been  settled,  the  trial  actually  began 
on  the  3<Dth  of  March,  with  an  opening  address  for  the 
prosecution  by  Mr.  Butler.1 

II.   THE   ISSUES   INVOLVED   IN   THE   TRIAL. 

All  that  the  limits  of  this  paper  permit  under  this  head  is 
a  consideration  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law  presented.  The  eleven  articles  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  to  the  Senate  charged  the  President  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  in  connection  with 
five  different  matters:  (i)  The  order  removing  Stanton ; 
(2)  the  order  appointing  Thomas  ;  (3)  a  conversation  with 
Major-General  Emory,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  declared  un- 
constitutional the  law  requiring  all  orders  to  be  issued 
through  the  General  of  the  Army ;  (4)  three  public  speeches 
of  the  President,  in  which  Congress  was  criticised  in  very 
harsh  and  intemperate  language ;  and  (5)  his  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress.8 

By  the  first  article,  the  order  removing  Stanton  was 
declared  to  be  an  intentional  violation  of  the  Tenure- 

1  The  "  managers"  appointed  by  the  House  to  conduct  its  case  were  Messrs. 
Bingham,  Boutwell,  Wilson  of  Iowa,  Butler,  Williams,  Logan,  and  Stevens. 
Of  these,  Bingham  and  Wilson  had  opposed  the  first  attempt  to  impeach,  but 
the  others  were  all  radicals  of  the  most  extreme  type,  For  the  defence  of  the 
President  appeared  Mr.  Stanbery  (who  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
to  take  part  in  the  trial),  ex-Judge  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  and  Messrs.  Evarts, 
Nelson,  and  Groesbeck. 

*  For  the  articles,  see  "Trial  of  the  President"  (supplement  to  the  Globe), 
p.  i. 
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of-Office  Act,  and  also  of  the  Constitution.  Articles  four 
to  eight  represented  the  removal  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy, on  the  part  of  the  President  and  General  Thomas, 
to  prevent  Stanton  from  holding  his  lawful  office,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  certain  laws,  to  seize  the  United  States 
property  in  the  War  Department,  and  for  other  illegal  pur- 
poses. The  conspiracy  charges  were  based  on  the  law  of 
July  31,  1861,  which  had  been  enacted  to  make  criminal  the 
actions  of  the  rebels.1  Article  two  declared  the  President 
guilty  of  intentional  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act,  in  issuing  the  letter  of  authority  to 
Thomas,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  though  in 
session,  and  when  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War.  The  third  article  represented  the  same 
act  simply  as  being  without  authority  of  law.  Article  nine 
charged  the  President  with  a  high  misdemeanor,  in  seeking 
to  induce  General  Emory  to  violate  the  law,  in  reference  to 
the  issuing  of  orders  in  the  army.  The  tenth  article  was 
only  adopted  by  the  House  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  General  Butler  to  secure  such  action.  It  quoted  from 
the  published  reports  of  divers  speeches  delivered  by  Mr. 
Johnson  during  the  campaign  of  i866,a  and  charged  him 
with  having  sought  "  to  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of 
all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress 
and  legislative  power  thereof,"  and  to  excite  the  odium  and 

1  The  act  was  as  follows  :  "  If  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  shall  conspire  together  to  overthrow,  or  to  put  down, 
or  to  destroy  by  force,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ;  or  by  force  to  hinder,  prevent,  or  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States  ;  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any 
property  of  the  United  States  against  the  will  or  contrary  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  ;  or  by  force  or  intimidation  or  threat,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  accepting  or  holding  any  office  or  trust  or  place  of  confidence  under  the 
United  States ;  each  and  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high 
crime,  etc." — 12  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  284. 

8  The  three  speeches  from  which  extracts  were  made  in  the  specifications 
under  Article  X.,  were  delivered  respectively  at  Washington,  Cleveland,  and 
St.  Louis,  on  August  18,  September  3,  and  September  8,  1866.  For  the  full 
reports  of  the  speeches,  see  McPherson,  "Reconstruction,"  pp.  127,  134,  and 
136. 
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resentment  of  the  same  good  people  against  Congress,  and 
the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted.  The 
eleventh  article  was  rather  difficult  to  analyze,  but  Chief- 
Justice  Chase  decided  the  gravamen  of  the  article  to  be  that 
the  President  attempted  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act ;  but  his  attitude  toward  Congress 
and  its  reconstruction  policy  was  introduced  as  means 
contrived  in  furtherance  of  this  attempt.1  Skilful  hands  in 
the  House  had  drawn  up  this  article  to  accommodate  the 
conscientious  scruples  or  inconvenient  record  of  certain 
senators,  in  reference  to  the  scope  of  the  President's  power 
of  removal.  By  involving  the  general  reconstruction  issue 
this  object  was  attained. 

Of  the  conspiracy  charges  little  need  be  said.  The  evi- 
dence introduced  to  support  them  was  ludicrously  insuffi- 
cient. No  vote  was  ever  reached  on  the  articles  embodying 
them,  but  the  written  opinions  indicate  clearly  that  none 
but  the  most  violent  radicals  would  have  regarded  the 
charges  as  proved.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Emory 
article.  It  appeared  from  the  testimony  that  the  President's 
expression  of  opinion  to  the  General  on  the  law  in  question 
was  of  the  most  casual  nature,  and  wholly  devoid  of  any 
indication  of  a  design  to  corrupt  the  officer."  As  to  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Johnson,  they  had  constituted  one  of  the 
grounds  for  the  previous  attempt  to  impeach.  One  of  the 
managers  now  acting  for  the  House,  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  had 
written  an  elaborate  report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
denying  that  the  President's  speech-making  constituted  an 
impeachable  offence.  The  report  had  been  sustained  by 
the  House's  action,  and  it  now  required  all  the  assurance 
which  General  Butler  could  boast  to  ask  for  conviction  on 
the  article  thus  condemned.  The  defence  paid  slight  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  case,  and  in  argument  relied  almost 
entirely  on  the  authorities  which  Manager  Wilson  had  so 
kindly  provided.  Such  of  the  moderate  senators  as  deigned 

1  "  Trial  of  the  President,"  p.  409. 

3  See  testimony  of  General  Emory  and  of  Secretary  Welles  and  his  son, 
"Trial,"  pp.  78,  221,  235. 
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to  notice  the  tenth  article  in  their  written  opinions,  did  so 
only  to  deny  its  constitutionality. 

The  questions,  therefore,  to  which  our  attention  will  be 
confined,  are  such  as  arose  in  connection  with  the  removal 
of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  Thomas,  and  the  relation 
of  these  acts  to  the  Constitution  and  laws.  What  these 
questions  were  will  appear  from  the  President's  formal  reply 
to  the  articles  presented  by  the  House.  To  the  first  article 
the  response  was  substantially  as  follows ' :  Stanton  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lincoln,  and  commissioned,  under  the  act  of 
1789  establishing  the  War  Department,  to  hold  his  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  For  the  conduct 
of  this  department  the  President,  as  chief  Executive,  is, 
under  the  Constitution,  responsible.  A  sense  of  this  re- 
sponsibility contributed  to  the  conviction,  in  the  mind  of 
the  President,  in  August,  1867,  that  Stanton  should  no 
longer  continue  in  the  office.  An  additional  cause  for  this 
conviction  was  the  fact  that  the  relations  between  Stanton 
and  the  President  no  longer  permitted  the  latter  to  resort  to 
the  Secretary  for  advice,  as  was  his  constitutional  right. 
He  had  accordingly  suspended  Stanton  from  office,  not 
under  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate  (and  now  is  revealed  the  true  bearing  of  the  Presi- 
dent's silence,  before  mentioned,  in  respect  to  his  authority 
for  the  suspension),  but  indefinitely,  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  under  the  belief  that  the  power  of  removal 
confided  to  the  Executive  by  the  Constitution  includes  the 
power  of  indefinite  suspension.  The  President  further 
maintained  that  the  power  of  removal  was  a  constitutional 
right  which  no  legislation  could  take  from  him.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  was  void.  But 
even  while  he  entertained  this  belief,  and  was  further  satis- 
fied that  the  first  section  of  the  act  did  not  apply  to 
Stanton,  the  President  had  felt  so  strongly  the  importance 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Secretary  that  he  had  sought,  by 
reporting  the  suspension  to  the  Senate  in  apparent  con- 
formity with  the  obnoxious  act,  to  accomplish  that  high 

1  "Trial,"  p.  12. 
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purpose  without  raising  the  conflict  on  the  constitutional 
question.  Having  failed  in  securing  his  object,  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  take  such  steps  as  he  should  deem 
necessary  and  proper  for  bringing  to  judicial  decision  the 
question  of  Stanton's  right  to  resume  his  office.  With  this 
end,  and  this  end  only,  in  view,  the  President  had  issued 
the  order  of  removal  to  Stanton,  and  the  letter  of  authority 
designating  Thomas  as  secretary  ad  interim.  As  to  this 
designation  of  a  temporary  officer,  the  President  denied 
that  it  was  an  appointment  such  as  required  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  but  claimed  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  long 
practice,  based  on  a  law  of  1795. 

From  these  pleadings  it  appeared  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  must  involve  some  answer  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Is  the  power  of  removal  in  our  system  in  the  President 
alone,  or  in  the  President  and  Senate  conjointly  ? 

2.  Does   the   power   of   removal   include   the  power   of 
indefinite  suspension  of  an  officer? 

3.  Can   a   vacant  office  be  filled  indefinitely  by  an  ad 
interim  appointee,  installed  without  reference  to  the  Senate? 

4.  Most  important  of  all,  is  it  lawful  in  our  system  for  the 
President  to  violate  an  act  of  Congress  which  he  considers 
unconstitutional,  in  order  to  secure  a  judicial  decision  as  to 
its  validity  ? 

But  before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  these  points 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  Senate's  judgment  on  the  pre- 
liminary questions  previously  touched  upon :  What  are 
impeachable  offences  under  the  Constitution,  and  what  is 
the  character  and  capacity  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature when  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  ?  As  to  the 
first  question,  the  different  theories  held  have  already  been 
stated.  The  managers  in  the  pending  trial  were  obliged,  on 
account  of  the  article  which  Butler  had  forced  in,  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine  that  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  '* 
were  not  limited  to  indictable  offences,  for  the  public  ad- 
dresses of  the  President  were  not  of  a  criminal  character 
under  any  law,  either  common  or  statute.  An  impeachable 
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high  crime  or  misdemeanor  was  held  by  the  prosecution  to 
be  "  one  in  its  nature  or  consequences  subversive  of  some 
fundamental  principle  of  government,  or  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interest."  Besides  the  violation  of  positive 
law,  it  might  consist  in  "  the  abuse  of  discretionary  powers 
from  improper  motives,  or  for  any  improper  purposes."  * 
That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.2  The  few  American  precedents  up  to  this  time 
pointed  unmistakably  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  had 
been  five  cases  of  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Of  these  one  had  been  against  a  Senator,8  and  the 
Senate  had  decided  that  the  accused  did  not  fall  within  the 
designation  "  civil  officers  of  the  United  States."  All  the 
rest  had  involved  judges,  and  in  every  instance  the  articles 
exhibited  by  the  House  had  charged  some  offence  not  a 
technical  violation  of  law.  Two  of  the  impeached  persons 
were  convicted.4  Pickering,  in  1802,  was  found  guilty, 
among  other  things,  of  drunkenness  and  profanity  on  the 
bench  of  his  court.  Humphreys,  in  1861,  was  removed 
from  office  on  conviction  of  advocating  secession  in  a  public 
speech,  and  of  other  acts  favoring  rebellion,  when  those  acts 
were  not  criminal  under  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
This  latter  case  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  of  little  value,  and 
especially  as  no  defence  was  made.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  House  had  on  four  occasions  construed  its  power 
of  impeachment  to  extend  to  offences  not  indictable,  and  in 
one  case  had  secured  the  Senate's  ratification  of  its  construc- 
tion by  a  conviction. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  precedent  that  the  prosecution 
had  a  strong  case.  Substantial  grounds  were  not  wanting 
on  which  to  base  the  claim  that  a  misdemeanor  in  office  was 
not  distinct  from  misbehavior  in  office.  On  a  narrower  in- 
terpretation of  the  term,  the  Constitution  affords  no  method 
by  which  an  insane  judge  may  be  divested  of  his  official 

1  "Trial,"  p.  29. 

2  See  brief  of  authorities,  by  Laurence,  of  Ohio,  "  Trial,"  p.  41. 

3  Blount,  of  Term.,  1797. 

4  Chase,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  acquitted,  1805  ;  Peck, 
a  district  Judge,  1830. 
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functions.  The  fact  that  the  penalty  in  case  of  impeach- 
ment is  limited  to  disqualification  for  holding  office  was 
declared  to  indicate  a  purpose  rather  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  bad  officials  than  to  establish  a  jurisdiction  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes.  It  was  in  the  development 
of  this  view  that  General  Butler  brought  forward  the  further 
proposition  of  his  school,  namely,  that  the  Senate,  when 
acting  on  impeachment  cases,  was  not  a  court,  nor  its  proce- 
dure a  trial.  Such  being  the  case,  the  ordinary  restrictions 
of  judicial  process  have  no  application.  The  guaranties 
accorded  to  the  accused  in  jury  trials  need  not  be  granted 
here.  There  is  no  right  of  challenge  to  any  member  of  the 
Senate  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  no  appeal  to  any  law 
save  the  Constitution.  In  short,  the  body  sitting  to  deter- 
mine the  accusation  against  the  President  was  held  to  be, 
not  a  court,  but  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  "  convened 
as  a  constitutional  tribunal  to  inquire  into  and  determine 
whether  Andrew  Johnson,  because  of  malversation  in  office, 
was  longer  fit  to  retain  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  hereafter  to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit." 
A  very  important  deduction  from  this  proposition  was  that 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  need  not  be  observed,  and 
that  each  Senator  in  giving  judgment  was  free  to  rest  his 
opinion  upon  any  personal  information  he  possessed  that 
bore  on  the  general  question  of  fitness,  without  being  at  all 
confined  to  the  merits  of  the  case  made  on  the  particular 
articles.  Each  Senator  must  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and 
must  give  his  verdict  on  his  own  views  of  what  the  country's 
welfare  demanded. 

As  against  this  doctrine,  the  defenders  of  the  President 
pointed  out  that  to  adopt  these  extreme  conclusions  would 
obviously  destroy  every  vestige  of  judicial  character  in  the 
Senate's  action.  A  presentation  of  formal  articles  of  im- 
peachment by  the  House  would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  form 
of  a  trial  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  Constitution,  it  was 
argued,  contemplates  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of 
judicial  action  by  the  Senate.  That  body  is  empowered  to 

1  "  Trial  of  the  President  '  p.  30. 
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"  try  "  impeachments.  It  assumes  a  peculiar  character  by 
taking  oath  when  sitting  for  that  purpose.  Its  concurrence 
in  the  charges  is  a  "  conviction,"  and  is  followed  by  a  "  judg- 
ment." '  This  adherence  to  the  technical  terminology  of  the 
law  is  significant.  The  precedents,  moreover,  had  already, 
before  Mr.  Johnson's  trial,  established  the  reality  of  the 
Senate's  judicial  character.  This  conclusion  was  sanctioned 
now  by  a  test  vote  forced  by  the  managers  early  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  chief-justice 
should  decide  in  the  first  instance  on  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  or  refer  the  matter  immediately  to  the  Senate.  It 
had  been  argued  that  the  Senate's  capacity  as  a  court  had 
been  fixed  by  the  constitutional  mandate  calling  the  chief- 
justice  to  preside  in  the  most  important  case  that  could 
come  before  it.  The  managers  now  maintained  that  the 
chief-justice  acted,  not  as  a  presiding  judge  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  trying  body,  but  only  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Senate.  He  could  decide  nothing  himself.  He  was  not  the 
chief  of  a  court  in  bane,  but  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  for  a  particular  purpose.  Under  the  Constitution 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  given  the  sole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments.  No  one  not  a  Senator,  therefore, 
could  take  any  part  in  the  trial  save  as  the  ministerial  agent 
of  the  Senate. 

After  full  discussion  the  question  was  decided  by  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  which  gave  the  chief-justice  power 
to  decide  questions  of  law,  his  ruling  to  stand  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  unless  a  vote  should  be  demanded  by 
some  senator.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  IQ.3  On  the  same  day  the  chief-justice  had  occasion 
to  give  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  Senator  Sumner 
thereupon  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that  such  vote  was 
without  authority  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  resolution  was  lost,  21  to  27.* 

These  votes  seem  conclusive  of  the  Senate's  opinion  that 
on  this  occasion,  at  least,  it  was  sitting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
c,ourt. 

1  Constitution,  Art.  I.,  sec.  3.  2  "  Trial,"  p.  63. 
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On  the  question  as  to  what  are  impeachable  offences,  the 
whole  history  of  Mr.  Johnson's  case  supports  the  view  that, 
contrary  to  the  precedents,  a  violation  of  some  positive  law 
must  be  proved.  The  House  refused  once  to  impeach  on  the 
speeches.  It  finally  agreed  to  the  article  under  the  impulse 
of  an  apparent  defiance  hurled  at  them  by  the  President, 
and  then  only  on  Butler's  urgent  insistence  that  it  could  do 
no  harm  if  it  did  no  good.1 

And  finally,  no  vote  was  ever  demanded  from  the  Senate 
on  this  article,  while  the  tenor  of  the  opinions  filed  by  sena- 
tors renders  it  doubtful  that  even  a  simple  majority  would 
have  voted  to  convict,  much  less  the  two  thirds  required. 

Taking  up  now  the  questions  presented  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  pleadings,  the  first  is  that  of  the  power  of 
removal.  Summarily,  the  case  sought  to  be  established  by 
the  prosecution  was  this  :  I.  The  removal  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act.  2.  Whether  or  not  this  was 
true,  the  removal  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  other- 
wise than  by  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  was  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  3.  These  violations  were  intentional  and 
were  designed  as  an  open  defiance  of  Congress ;  but  4,  even 
if  the  President's  motive  were  merely  to  get  a  judicial 
construction  of  a  doubtful  constitutional  point,  as  he  claims, 
that  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  determination  of  his 
guilt ;  for  his  duty  is  to  execute  without  discretion  the 
legally  enacted  will  of  the  legislature. 

In  what  authority  the  Constitution  vested  the  power  to 
remove  an  officer  from  his  position  is  an  old  and  familiar 
question.  Its  practical  discussion  began  in  the  halls  of  the 
first  Congress.  In  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
executive  departments  in  1789  the  whole  subject  of  removal 
from  office  was  fully  debated.  The  cardinal  point  of  the 
discussion  was  the  nature  of  the  power — whether  it  was 
absolute  and  an  independent  attribute  of  the  executive 
office,  or  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  only  to  be  exer- 
cised through  the  clearly  defined  process  of  appointment. 

1  See  Globe,  2d  Session,  4Oth  Cong.,  p.  1642. 
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The  former  opinion  prevailed,  though  by  a  very  slender 
majority.1  A  construction  was  thus  put  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion by  legislative  action,  and  that  construction  was  accepted 
by  all.  Though  the  debates  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution rather  favored  the  doctrine  which  Congress  rejected,8 
yet  up  to  1867  no  successful  practical  objection  had  been 
made  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  early  conceded  to  the 
President. 

The  managers  endeavored  to  break  the  force  of  these 
facts  by  developing  the  theory  of  a  distinction  between 
removals  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  and  removals 
during  recess.  They  admitted  that  the  acts  of  1789  war- 
ranted the  President  in  dismissing  an  unworthy  officer 
peremptorily  when  the  impossibility  of  consulting  the  Senate 
prevented  resort  to  the  ordinary  method.  The  desirability 
of  a  speedy  means  by  which  the  service  could  be  purged  of 
incompetent  or  corrupt  officials  had  been  the  chief  argument 
for  Congress's  action  in  1789.  But  this  reason  had  no  appli- 
cation when  the  advisory  body  was  ready  to  act  on  an  hour's 
notice  in  supplanting  the  objectionable  person. 

It  was  confidently  claimed  that  an  examination  of  the 
records  would  disclose  a  uniform  recognition  of  this 
distinction  in  the  practice  of  the  departments.  A  single 
perfectly  defined  precedent,  however,  nullified  the  claim. 
It  was  revealed  that  on  the  I3th  of  May,  1800,  Timothy 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  was  summarily  removed  by 
President  Adams,  after  having  declined  to  comply  with  a 
request  to  resign.3  It  is  true  the  nomination  of  his  successor 
was  sent  in  on  the  same  day,  but  the  acts  appear  on  the 
records  as  entirely  separate  and  unconnected.  The  case 
bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  Stanton  and  was  a  strong 
support  for  the  defence.  Above  all,  however,  stood  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  discussion  of  the  theoretical  question  no 
distinction  had  ever  been  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  Senate's 
readiness  to  act.  The  power  of  removal  had  always  been 

1  The  bill  passed  the  House,  29  to  22,  the  Senate  by  the  casting-vote  of  the 
Vice-President.     "  Annals  of  Congress,"  1st  Cong.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  674. 
*  See  Federalist,  No.  77. 
8  "  Trial,"  pp.  117-119. 
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treated  as  unsusceptible  of  qualification  in  that  respect,  and 
the  only  question  had  been,  should  it  be  exercised  by  the 
President  alone,  or  by  the  President  and  Senate  together. 

Prior  to  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  the  practice  of  removal 
during  recess  at  the  will  of  the  Executive  had  become  not 
only  a  notorious  fact,  but  a  most  conspicuous  abuse.  By 
the  Constitution,  the  President  was  empowered  to  fill  vacan- 
cies "  happening  "  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  com- 
missions running  to  the  end  of  the  next  session.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  temporary  appointee  was  regularly 
nominated  and  confirmed 'when  the  Senate  met,  and  no 
questions  were  asked  about  how  the  vacancy  "  happened."  * 
By  the  act  of  1867  Congress  wholly  reversed  the  conclusion 
reached  in  1789,  and  borne  out  in  the  later  practice.  The 
power  of  removal,  as  an  independent  right,  was  annihilated. 
Every  officer  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  was  declared  entitled  to  hold  the  office  till  the 
Senate  had  agreed  to  his  removal  by  advising  and  consent- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  This,  of  course, 
withdrew  removal  from  the  category  of  causes  through 
which  a  vacancy  could  "  happen  "  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate.  For  the  sake  of  discipline,  however,  the  President 
was  authorized,  in  case  of  misconduct,  crime,  incapacity,  or 
legal  disqualification,  to  suspend  an  officer,  and  designate 
some  one  to  perform  his  duties  till  the  Senate  should  act  on 
the  case.  A  full  report  of  the  subject  must  be  made  to  the 
Senate  within  twenty  days  of  its  next  meeting.  If  that 
body  agreed  that  the  cause  for  suspension  was  sufficient, 
the  officer  might  be  removed  ;  if  it  did  not  concur,  the 
officer  should  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office.a 
It  was  by  virtue  of  these  provisions  that  Stanton  was  now 
held  to  be  regularly  in  authority  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Assuming  for  the  present  that  Stanton  was  not  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  this  law  by  a  proviso  to  be  noticed 
later,  Johnson's  attitude  with  reference  to  the  act  was  cer- 

1  A   futile   attempt  was  made  to  reform  this   practice   as  early  as    1826. 
Benton,  "  Thirty-Years'  View,"  chap.  xxix. 
9  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  sec.  2. 
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tainly  one  of  defiance.  But  the  defiance  was  hurled  from 
the  higher  ground  of  a  constitutional  mandate.  The  Presi- 
dent claimed  that  his  power  to  remove  at  pleasure  was 
derived  from  the  Constitution,  and  was,  therefore,  as  far 
beyond  the  range  of  legislative  restriction  as,  for  example, 
the  right  to  grant  pardons.  For,  wherever  the  organic  law 
had  placed  the  power  of  removal,  it  was  certainly  not  in 
Congress.  The  act  of  1789  did  not  confer  the  right  on  the 
President ;  for  Congress  never  had  the  right  to  confer.  That 
act  had  by  its  terms  professed  to  express  only  a  recognition 
of  a  power  as  vested  in  the  Executive  by  the  same  authority 
which  had  vested  other  power  in  Congress — namely,  the 
Constitution.1  This  view  had  been  adopted  by  commenta- 
tors, and  by  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  had 
served  as  a  working  principle  of  our  polity  for  seventy- 
eight  years.  The  concurrence  of  all  authorities  of  weight  in 
our  system  had  clothed  an  implied  function  of  the  Execu- 
tive with  all  the  sanctity  of  an  expressly  granted  power. 
The  Tenure-of-Office  Act  was  therefore  void,  and  its  execu- 
tion could  not  be  a  duty  of  the  President. 

Against  this  argument  the  managers  maintained  that  the 
Congressional  construction  of  1867  was  as  good  as  that  of 
1789.  The  Constitution  was  unchanged  in  respect  to  the 
power  of  removal.  Wherever  the  right  was  seventy-eight 
years  ago,  it  still  continued  to  be.  If  the  legislature's  view 
of  its  location  was  conclusive  upon  the  other  departments 
then,  so  must  the  later  opinion  be  now.  The  earlier  posi- 
tion had  been  taken  mainly  with  reference  to  the  exalted 
character  of  the  first  President,  and  the  confidence  every- 
where reposed  in  him.  Experience  had  proved  that  the 
principle  thus  apparently  sanctioned  was  hostile  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation.  In  the  hands  of  bad  men,  the 
power  of  removal  had  been  used  to  exalt  unduly  the  Ex- 
ecutive at  the  expense  of  the  other  departments.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  people's  immediate  representatives  in 
Congress  to  correct  a  pardonable  error  of  the  fathers,  and 

1  "  Annals  of  Congress,"  ist  Congress,  pp.  600-608.  See  especially  Benson's 
remarks. 
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to  preserve  the  system  from  degenerating  into  a  despotism. 
In  pursuance  of  this  duty,  and  under  the  authority  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment and  its  officers,  Congress  had  passed  the  Tenure-of- 
Office  Act.  Further,  it  was  argued,  by  enacting  the  law, 
Congress  had  expressed  its  opinion  on  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality. By  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House 
overriding  a  veto  supported  by  all  the  arguments  at  the 
President's  command,  a  conclusive  emphasis  had  been  put 
upon  that  opinion.  Now  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act,  it  surely  was  not  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  resolve  it.  By  neither  Constitution,  nor  law,  nor 
practice  had  the  Executive  been  endowed  with  authority  to 
declare  a  law  void  on  any  ground.  His  duty  was  faithfully 
to  execute  the  laws.  What  must  be  considered  laws  ?  A 
bill  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the  President  is  a 
law.  Or  when  the  President  has  sent  back  a  bill  with  ob- 
jections, and  both  Houses  have  passed  it  again,  and  by  two 
thirds  in  each  case,  the  Constitution  declares  that  "  it  shall 
become  a  law."  Such  a  law  must  be  faithfully  executed,  or 
the  President  fails  in  his  duty.  On  no  pretence  can  he 
refuse  compliance  with  the  constitutionally  expressed  will  of 
the  legislature. 

At  this  point  was  focussed  the  whole  issue  between  the 
two  political  departments.  Here  Congress  concentrated  its 
heaviest  fire,  and  sought  to  crush  once  for  all  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Executive.  If  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  con- 
victed on  a  direct  presentation  of  the  question  here  raised, 
the  co-ordination  of  the  departments  in  the  American  system 
would  have  been  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  an  acquittal  had  been  secured  on  the  same  issue,  the 
natural  vantage-ground  occupied  by  the  legislature  under 
the  Constitution  would  have  been  thenceforth  held  by  the 
Executive.  Divested  of  all  qualifications,  the  bare  question 
was :  Could  the  President,  for  any  purpose,  decline  to  exe- 
cute, or  deliberately  violate,  a  law  duly  enacted  under  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  ?  If  he  could,  his  will, 
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and  not  that  of  Congress,  would  be  the  law  ;  if  he  could  not, 
he  would  be  only  the  ministerial  agent  of  Congress,  and  not 
the  chief  of  a  co-ordinate  department.1 

If  it  be  held  that  the  President  has  the  unqualified  right  to 
violate  an  act  of  Congress  at  his  will,  the  absurdity  is  obvious, 
and  was  practically  conceded  by  the  defence.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  be  denied  the  right  to  do  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, what,  they  asked,  is  to  be  considered  his  duty  in 
case,  for  example,  Congress  forbids  him  to  negotiate  a 
treaty,  or  to  grant  a  pardon,  or  to  act  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  These  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent in  unmistakable  terms  by  the  Constitution.  For  their 
exercise  he  is  responsible  not  to  Congress,  but  to  the  makers 
of  the  Constitution  ;  that  is,  the  people.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress that  deprives  him  of  these  rights,  he  certainly  is  not 
bound  to  obey.  Again  there  are  powers  which  are  clearly 
placed  in  other  hands  by  the  Constitution.  Laws  for  the 
carrying  out  of  these  powers  he  is  bound  to  execute  without 
question  ;  any  violation  of  rights  by  such  laws  can  only  be 
remedied  by  repeal  of  the  laws  or  by  resort  by  the  aggrieved 
parties  to  the  protection  of  judicial  interpretation.  But  sup- 
pose Congress  assumes  the  exercise  of  a  doubtful  power, — a 
power  which  certain  precedent  and  respectable  authority 
concur  in  attributing  to  the  Executive  ?  Such  assumption 
is  considered  to  violate  a  constitutional  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  not  warranted  in  simply  resisting  the  law, 
decreeing  it  to  be  unconstitutional;  for  that  would  be 
arrogating  to  himself  the  functions  of  the  judiciary.  But 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  take  steps 
toward  securing  an  opinion  on  the  act  from  the  third  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
can  give  no  decision,  save  on  a  special  case  brought  before 
it.  Such  case  could  never  be  made  up  by  the  President,  save 
by  a  technical  violation  of  the  doubtful  law.  For  the  pur- 

1  Bingham,  especially  in  closing  the  argument  for  the  prosecution,  labored  to 
make  the  verdict  depend  on  the  bare  question  whether  the  President  could 
interpret  judicially  the  acts  of  Congress.  His  appeal  to  Senatorial  esprit  de 
corps  was  very  thinly  disguised.  "  Trial,"  p.  385. 
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pose,  then,  of  defending  his  right  through  the  courts  of  law, 
and  for  this  purpose  alone,  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion warrants  the  Executive  in  transgressing  duly  enacted 
legislation.  "  But,"  replied  the  managers,  "  the  President, 
like  any  private  citizen,  if  he  violates  law,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, does  it  at  his  peril.  The  peril  in  his  case  is  impeach- 
ment. Hence  Mr.  Johnson  is  rightly  presented."  This  the 
defence  could  not  deny.  If  the  violation  of  the  law  were  a 
high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  the  House  might  bring  the 
offender  before  the  Senate  for  trial.  But  the  gravamen  of 
the  charge  in  that  case  would  have  to  be  not  the  act  only, 
but  the  motive  of  the  President.  If  it  were  proved  that  his 
intention  was  not  merely  to  secure  a  judicial  decision  on  his 
alleged  right,  but  to  inaugurate  revolutionary  resistance  to 
Congress,  then  conviction  must  follow.  This  view,  however, 
the  managers  rejected  altogether,  and  demanded  that  Mr, 
Johnson's  motive,  though  without  doubt  an  impeachably  bad 
one,  must  not  at  all  be  considered.  They  called  upon  the 
Senate  to  remove  the  officer  who  had  deliberately  violated  a 
solemn  law.  Nor  did  they  heed  the  suggestion  that  if  this 
alleged  solemn  law  was  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  it 
was  no  law  at  all.1 

The  vital  principle  of  our  Constitution  involved  in  this 
question  could  not  be  brought  to  a  direct  issue  in  the  present 
case  on  account  of  a  special  doubt  that  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  applied  to  Stanton  at  all.  At  least 
two  of  the  Republican  senators  who  voted  for  conviction  on 
the  other  articles,  expressed  their  inability  to  resolve  this 
doubt  in  such  a  way  as  to  sustain  the  charge  of  violating  that 
law.9  The  first  section  of  the  act,  after  declaring  that  every 
civil  officer  appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  should 
be  entitled  to  hold  his  office  until  a  successor  should  have 
been  in  like  manner  appointed,  contained  this  proviso: 
"Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of 
War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  the  Attorney-General  shall  hold  their  offices 

1  Cf.  Bingham's  argument,  "  Trial,"  p.  387, 

a  Sherman  and  Howe  ;  see  Opinions,  "  Trial,"  pp.  449  and  496. 
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respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter, 
subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate."  It  was  part  of  the  bill's  history  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cabinet  officers  had  been  a  point  of  contention 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House.  By  decisive  votes  the 
former  had  insisted  on  excepting  heads  of  departments 
entirely  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  House,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  desired  to  avoid  all  concession  to  the 
cabinet  idea,  and  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  and  other  civil  officers.  A  conference  com- 
mittee had  reported  the  section  as  it  stood,  with  the 
disputed  topic  thrown  into  the  proviso  by  way  of  com- 
promise. The  question  had  been  raised  at  the  time  whether 
the  proviso  fixed  Johnson's  secretaries  in  their  positions 
irrespective  of  his  wish,  and  Sherman,  a  Senate  conferee,  had 
distinctly  denied  that  such  was  the  case.1  It  was  on  record, 
too,  that  Mr.  Johnson,  when  considering  the  bill  in  cabinet 
meeting,  had  been  endorsed  by  all  his  advisers,  including 
Stanton  himself,  that  the  law  did  not  affect  their  tenure.3 
These  facts,  however,  could  not  be  conclusive  of  the  true 
construction  of  the  law,  and  the  question  had  to  be  argued 
from  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

It  was  declared  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  hold 
his  office  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
he  was  appointed.  Mr.  Stanton's  commission  bore  the  date 
January  n,  1862,  and  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln. 
In  common  with  Messrs.  Seward,  McCullough,  and  Welles, 
he  had  continued  without  specific  reappointment  either  by 
Lincoln,  after  his  second  inauguration,  or  by  Johnson.  The 
question  presented  then  was  whether  they  were  still  serving 
in  the  term  of  President  Lincoln.  A  vast  amount  of  meta- 
physical subtlety  was  expended  on  the  solution  of  this 
problem  so  far  as  it  involved  the  definition  of  the  word 
"term."  It  was  pretty  generally, agreed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  presidential  term  ended  and  a  new  one  began  on  the 

1  Globe,  2d  sess.,  39thCong.,  p.  1516. 

8  Johnson's  4<  Message  to  the_Senate,"  Dec.  12,  1867,  "  Trial,"  p.  20. 
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4th  day  of  March,  in  every  fourth  year  after  1789.  The 
Vice-President  is  chosen  for  the  same  term  as  the  President. 
Was  Johnson  then  serving  in  his  own  term  or  in  that  of 
Lincoln  ?  As  far  as  the  mere  time  was  concerned,  appar- 
ently in  both.  But  the  crucial  query  was  as  to  whether 
the  words  "  term  of  the  President  by  whom  appointed  " 
referred  to  the  time  for  which  a  man  was  chosen  President, 
or  the  time  during  which  he  actually  filled  the  office.  In 
other  words,  whether  the  essence  of  the  expression  which 
fixed  the  Cabinet's  term,  was  in  the  office  of  President,  or 
in  the  man  who  filled  it  ?  If  the  former,  Stanton,  was  en- 
titled to  hold  on  till  April  5,  1869;  if  the  latter,  he  had  no 
claim  to  his  office.1 

The  best  method  of  determining  the  disputed  point  was 
to  look  at  the  intendment  of  the  law.  The  managers  held 
that  it  sought  to  relieve  each  President  of  his  predecessor's 
Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  If  a  President  was 
re-elected,  as  Lincoln  had  been,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  application  of  the  law.  "  Term  of  the  President  "  means 
the  whole  time  during  which  the  same  individual  is  assigned 
to  the  office.  Stanton,  therefore,  having  been  appointed 
by  Lincoln,  is  entitled  to  his  office  for  the  whole  time  for 
which  Lincoln  was  chosen,  and  one  month  more.  Johnson 
had  no  term  as  President.  He  merely  exercised  the  duties 
of  President  in  the  term  for  which  he  was  chosen  Vice- 
President.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intent  of  the  act 
was  held  to  be  to  give  each  President  a  chance  to  choose 
once  his  constitutional  advisers.  Johnson  was  President. 
It  was  now  too  late  to  hold  that  he  was  only  acting-President. 
Tyler's  course  had  settled  that  point.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  never  having  been  filled 
by  Johnson,  he  had  the  right  under  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  law  to  get  rid  of  his  predecessor's  appointee  and  secure 
one  to  his  liking. 

This  proviso  was  in  fact  one  of  those  cases  so  common  in 

1  For  a  bit  of  verbal  analysis  that  would  do  credit  to  a  mediaeval  dialectician, 
see  Edmunds's  opinion,  "  Trial,"  p.  426.  The  learned  Senator  deduces  his  con- 
clusions chiefly  from  a  construction  put  upon  the  word  "  of." 
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the  history  of  United  States  legislation,  where,  upon  vital 
disagreement  between  the  Houses,  a  conference  committee 
has  finally  reported  a  compromise  that  can  be  construed  to 
satisfy  either  of  the  conflicting  interests.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  here  that  the  doubts  raised  about  this  clause  pre- 
vented a  square  issue  on  the  much  more  important  constitu- 
tional questions.  Even  those  who  held  Johnson  guilty  in 
other  respects,  could  scarcely  vote  to  remove  him  from 
office  for  a  mere  construction  in  so  uncertain  an  expression 
as  this. 

After  the  charge  of  unlawful  removal,  and  the  accusa- 
tions incidental  thereto,  the  next  high  misdemeanor  alleged 
against  the  President  was  the  authorization  given  to  Thomas 
to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  This  was  assailed 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  and  also 
as  done  without  authority  of  law. 

The  practice  of  temporary  appointments  to  offices  made 
vacant  by  unexpected  contingencies  was  a  long-established 
one,  and  had  been  made  the  subject  of  regulation  by  law 
on  three  different  occasions  previous  to  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Act.  It  is  not  important  to  follow  the  discussions  on  the 
legal  questions  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  these  laws.1 
The  only  constitutional  question  that  arose  was,  whether  the 
Executive  had  power  to  evade  the  advisory  right  of  the 

1  The  whole  case  from  the  President's  standpoint  both  as  to  the  law  and  the 
practice  is  summed  up  in  a  message  of  Buchanan  to  the  Senate,  of  January  15, 
1861.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ad  interim  Secretary  of  War  in  place  of  Floyd,  resigned.  The 
message  was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  appointments  showing  the  practice  in 
the  matter.  This  whole  document  was  put  in  evidence  by  counsel  for  Mr. 
Johnson.  "  Trial,"  p.  191. 

Subsequent  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Buchanan  a  new  law  had  been  enacted  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  and  the  main  point  in  discussion  was  whether  this 
later  act  repealed  the  previous  legislation.  See  12  Statutes-at-Large,  p.  656. 
It  was  here  enacted  that  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat 
of  government,  or  sickness,  of  certain  officers,  including  heads  of  departments, 
the  President  might  authorize  any  other  corresponding  officer  of  either  of  the 
departments  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  for  not  more  than  six 
months.  The  defence  held  that  this  did  not  apply  to  vacancies  caused  by 
removal.  See  also  i  Statutes-at-Large,  p.  415. 
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Senate  by  repeated  ad  interim  appointments.  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  claim  that  power.  His  designation  of  Thomas  was, 
indeed,  without  limitation  as  to  time,  but  it  was  proved  that 
the  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  Sr.,  of  Ohio,  as  Secretary 
of  War,  was  sent  in  to  the  Senate  on  the  next  day  after 
Stanton's  removal.  The  intention  to  evade  the  law  was 
thus  made  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  A  point  strongly 
pressed  by  the  managers  was  that  the  President  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  make  ad  interim  appointments  while  the 
Senate  was  in  session,  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  his  own 
action.  The  records  reveal  few  precedents  of  this  sort,  and 
it  is  undeniably  a  convenient  path  to  usurpation.  The  laws 
regulating  ad  interim  appointments  say  nothing  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  may  be  in  session  at  the  time 
the  vacancy  occurs  ;  but  in  specifying  the  causes  by  which 
temporary  vacancies  are  produced,  reference  is  made  only 
to  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government, 
or  sickness — that  is,  to  contingencies  not  under  the  control 
of  the  President ;  and  by  act  of  1863,  the  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment is  limited  to  a  period  of  six  months.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  limitations  are  well  founded,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  the  legislation,  as  well  as  of  the  Constitution,  is  opposed 
to  Johnson's  claim  that  the  power  of  removal  includes  the 
power  of  indefinite  suspension. 

The  trial  proper  was  terminated,  with  Bingham's  argu- 
ment, on  the  6th  of  May.  It  had  become  evident  by  that 
time  that  the  legal  case  of  the  prosecution  had  not  the 
strength  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  have.  Serious  indica- 
tions-of  disaffection  had  appeared  in  the  Republican  ranks. 
The  radical  majority  determined  to  pass  over  the  doubtful 
charges  and  get  a  vote  first  on  those  which  were  most  likely 
to  be  successful.  Careful  consideration  convinced  them  that 
the  last  article  in  order,  the  nth,  promised  a  result  the 
most  satisfactory  to  the  prosecution.  As  has  been  stated 
above,  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  in  this  article  was  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act. 
But  the  essence  of  the  attempt  was  alleged  to  consist  in 
either  the  removal  of  Stanton  or  the  appointment  of 
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Thomas,  or  in  both  together.  The  article,  moreover,  was 
so  framed  as  to  allege  the  President's  resistance  to  military 
reconstruction  as  incidental  to  the  attempt  charged.  Such 
an  article  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  the 
greatest  vote  for  conviction.  It  was  therefore  brought  up 
for  action  first.  Under  the  most  intense  excitement  the  vote 
was  taken  May  i6th.  The  result  was:  guilty,  35  ;  not  guilty, 
19.  Seven  Republicans  stood  with  the  twelve  Democrats 
of  the  Senate  for  acquittal.1  The  opinions  filed  by  these 
senators  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  balance  of  the  system  was  the  motive  which 
most  largely  influenced  their  verdict. 

"  Once  set  the  example,"  said  Trumbull,  "  of  impeaching  a  President  fo 
what,  when  the  excitement  of  the  hour  shall  have  subsided,  will  be  regarded  a 
insufficient  causes  .  .  .  and  no  future  President  will  be  safe  who  happen 
to  differ  with  a  majority  of  the  House  and  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  on  any 
measure  deemed  by  them  important,  particularly  if  of  a  political  character. 
Blinded  by  partisan  zeal,  with  such  an  example  before  them,  they  will  not 
scruple  to  remove  out  of  the  way  any  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes,  and  what  then  becomes  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  carefully  devised,  and  so  vital  to  its  perpetuity  ?  " — "  Trial,"  p.  420. 

The  radicals  were  greatly  chagrined  at  this  verdict,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  come  within  a  single  vote  of  success  in 
their  purpose.  A  recess  of  ten  days  was  taken,  during 
which  vigorous  but  not  very  hopeful  efforts  were  made 
to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Republican  dissidents. 
The  second  and  third  articles,  concerning  the  appointment 
of  Thomas,  were  the  only  ones  now  that  gave  the  slightest 
hope  of  success.  The  legal  case  on  these,  especially  the 
latter,  was  considered  to  be  very  strong.  On  the  26th  of 
May  the  vote  was  taken,  but  with  the  same  result  as  before. 
It  was  clear  that  the  plan  to  oust  the  President  had  failed. 

After  the  announcement  of  this  vote,  the  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
adjourned  sine  die.  On  the  same  day,  Stanton  addressed 
to  the  President  a  note  in  these  terms : 

"SIR  :— The  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  the  2ist  of 
February  last,  declaring  that  the  President  '  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secre- 

1  These  Republicans  were  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Ross, 
Trumbull,  and  Van  Winkle. 
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tary  of  War  and  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office 
ad  interim^  having  this  day  failed  to  be  supported  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  on  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  against  you  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  relinquished  charge  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  have  left  the  same,  and  the  books,  archives,  papers,  and  property, 
heretofore  in  my  custody  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  care  of  Brevet  Major-General 
Townsend,  the  senior  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  subject  to  your  direction. 

(Signed)  "  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

"Secretary  of  War." 

Meanwhile  the  President,  having  nominated  General 
Schofield  as  Secretary  of  War,  "  in  place  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  removed/'  the  Senate,  on  May  29th,  passed  a 
resolution  confirming  the  appointment,  but  preceded  by 
a  preamble  declaring  that  Stanton  had  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate,  been  legally  removed  from  his  office,  but  had 
"  relinquished  his  place  as  Secretary  of  War  for  causes 
stated  in  his  note  to  the  President." 

With  this  final  shot,  the  conflict  between  Johnson  and 
the  radical  Congress  ended.  The  radicals  retired,  and  the 
President  was  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  partisan  politics,  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  the  impeachment  was  a  mistake. 

In  the  view  of  constitutional  history,  the  impeachment 
must  be  considered  as  marking  the  utmost  limit  of  the  sharp 
reaction  which  followed  the  sudden  and  enormous  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  executive  department  during  the 
stress  of  arms.  Since  1868  the  progress  toward  the  normal 
equilibrium  of  forces  has  been  constant.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Grant,  in  1869,  the  most  offensive  clauses  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act  were  repealed.  Twenty  years  later, 
the  whole  act,  now  practically  obsolete,  was  struck  from  the 
statute-book  almost  without  opposition.  The  single  vote 
by  which  Andrew  Johnson  escaped  conviction  marks  the 
narrow  margin  by  which  the  presidential  element  in  our 
system  escaped  destruction.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
circumstances  so  favorable  to  the  removal  of  a  President  on 
political  grounds  will  again  arise.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
the  co-ordinate  position  of  the  Executive  has  become  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  Constitution. 


LIST  OF  COMMITTEES, 
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I .  A  uditing  Committee : 
Hon.  JOHN  A.  KING, 
General  CHARLES  W.  DARLING. 

2.  Finance: 
Hon.  JOHN  JAY, 
ROBERT  SCHELL, 
Dr.  C.  W.  BOWEN. 

3.  Nominations: 
Judge  MELLEN  CHAMBERLAIN, 
President  JAMES  C.  WELLING, 
Judge  CHARLES  A.  P.EABODY. 

4.   Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting , 
Dr.  W.  F.  POOLE, 
General  GEORGE  W.  CULLUM, 
Hon.  WILLIAM  WIRT  HENRY. 

5.  Programme. 
Dr.  G.  BROWN  GOODE, 
Professor  MOSES  COIT  TYLER, 
Professor  A.  B.  HART, 

Dr.  H.  B.  ADAMS, 

Dr.  WILLIAM  F.  POOLE. 

6.  Resolutions: 
Professor  FREEMAN  SNOW, 
General  JAMES  G.  WILSON. 
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APPENDIX. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

ADOPTED   BY   THE  AMERICAN   HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION    DECEMBER    31,    l88g. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Historical  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  Board  of   Regents   of   the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  their 
kind  permission  to  hold  the  morning  sessions  of  the  Association  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  National  Museum. 

2.  Resolved^    That  the  thanks  of   the  American  Historical  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  authorities  of  the  Columbian  University,   and  especially  to 
President  Welling,  for  their  courtesy  in  offering  the  use  of  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  university  for  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Association. 

3.  Resolved,   That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Historical  Association  be 
tendered  to  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  the  Curators  of  the  Museum, 
for  their  courtesy  to  the  Association,  and  for  the  interesting  historical  exhibition 
especially  arranged  for  examination  by  our  members. 

4.  Resolved,   That  the  thanks  of  the  American   Historical  Association  be 
tendered  to  Dr.  Frederic  Bancroft,  Librarian  of  the  State  Department,  for  the 
opportunity  offered  for  the  inspection  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  historical 
papers  in  the  custody  of  the  Department. 

5.  Resolved,    That  the  thanks  of  the  American   Historical  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Cosmos  Club  for  its  courtesy  in 
extending  the  privileges  of  the  club  to  the  members  of  the  Association  during 
their  stay  in  Washington. 

6.  Resolved,   That   the  thanks  of  the  American   Historical  Association  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  King,   and  to  Mrs.  Walworth,  for  the 
courtesy  shown  by  them  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  families. 
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AMENDMENT. 

PROPOSED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL    DECEMBER    30,    1889,    AND  ADOPTED 
BY   THE   ASSOCIATION   ON   THAT   DATE. 

Moved  to  amend  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution  by  inserting  the  words 
an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Curator,  after  the  word  Secretary,  so  that  the  Article 
shall  read  :  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary, 
an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Curator,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Council  con- 
sisting of  the  foregoing  officers  and  of  four  other  members  elected  by  the 
Association,  with  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Association.  These  officers  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  each  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. . 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

DECEMBER   31,    1889. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  accompany  the  report  to  the 
Secretary  of   the  Smithsonian  Institution,  required  by  the  charter,  with  the 
papers  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  any  other  his- 
torical matter  that  may  be  deemed  advisable  ;  unless  some  modification  of  this 
resolution  be  recommended  by  a  committee  consisting  of  President  Adams, 
Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

2.  Resolved,  That   the   American  Historical  Association   rigorously  refrain 
from  commending  any  plan  or  project  outside  of  its  own  immediate  field. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  framing  of  a  resolution 1  regarding  reports  and  repre- 
sentation from  the  State  Historical  Societies  be  committed  to  President  White, 
Mr.  William  Wirt  Henry,  and  the  Secretary. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  question  of  exchanges  with  State  Historical  Societies 
be  left  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  question  of  exchanges  with  foreign  societies  be  left  to 
Mr.  Winsor  and  the  Secretary. 

6.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Council,  Washington  is 
the  best  place  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  winter,  but  that 
summer  meetings  should  be  held  at  discretion  in  any  attractive  place. 

COPY    OF    CIRCULAR-LETTER    TO   THE   STATE   HISTORICAL 

SOCIETIES. 
SIR: 

The  American  Historical  Association  was  chartered  by  Act  of  Congress, 
January  4,  1889,  "for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies,  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  historical  manuscripts,  and  for  kindred  purposes  in  the  interest 
of  American  history  and  of  history  in  America."  The  charter  provides  that 
the  Association  shall  have  its  principal  office  at  Washington  and  that  a  report 
shall  annually  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  concern- 

1  A  resolution  was  discussed  by  the  committee,  and  was  then  entrusted  to  the  Secretary, 
with  suggestions  for  its  final  elaboration  in  a  printed  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Historical 
.Societies. 
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ing  its  proceedings  and  the  condition  of  historical  study  in  America.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will  communicate  to  Congress  the 
whole  of  such  reports,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  he  shall  see  fit.  By  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  adopted  January 
9,  1889,  the  Association  is  permitted  to  deposit  its  collections,  manuscripts, 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  material  for  history  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
or  in  the  National  Museum  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Incorporation. 

By  Resolution  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association,  adopted  De- 
cember 31,  1889,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  advise  each  of  the  State 
Historical  Societies  of  the  above  Act  of  Incorporation  by  Congress  and  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  charter  and  present  constitution,  together  with  a  list  of 
members.  The  Secretary  was  further  empowered  to  express  the  desire  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Historical  So- 
cieties in  the  objects  which  they  and  we  have  in  common  ;  also  to  transmit,  if 
desired,  copies  of  our  published  papers  to  those  societies  which  have  not 
already  received  them  and  which  are  willing  to  institute  a  system  of  exchange. 
Hitherto  the  American  Historical  Association  has  not  attempted  the  formation 
of  a  library  or  the  establishment  of  permanent  headquarters  ;  but  an  office  in 
the  National  Museum  with  facilities  for  collecting  books,  pamphlets,  manu- 
scripts, maps,  portraits,  and  other  objects  of  historical  value,  has  now  been 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Gifts  to  the  Association,  ex- 
changes, loan-exhibitions,  and  deposits  will  naturally  promote  historical  interests 
not  only  in  the  Federal  City  but  in  the  country  at  large. 

In  order  that  a  satisfactory  report  may  be  prepared  for  transmission  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
some  statement  be  made  of  the  historical  work  and  publications  of  the  various 
State  Societies  in  this  country.  With  the  view  of  making  such  report  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  the  State  Societies  are  respectfully  invited  to  furnish  the 
American  Historical  Association  with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin  and  devel- 
opment, a  list  of  their  officers,  members,  and  published  papers,  with  some 
account  of  their  library,  historical  collections,  and  recent  proceedings.  Such 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Curator  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  United  States 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  Gifts,  applications  for  exchange, 
exchanges,  books,  pamphlets,  etc. ,  should  be  sent  to  the  same  address. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Historical  Association  is  instructed  to  express 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  State  Historical  Societies  the  satisfaction  with  which 
their  representatives  will  be  received  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
December  28-31,  1890,  and  also  the  hope  that  at  that  time  the  Association 
may  be  favored  with  such  written  statements  or  reports  of  historical  progress  as 
may  seem  advisable.  Such  reports  embodied  in  a  widely  circulated  govern- 
mental document  will  extend  at  home  and  abroad  trustworthy  information  of 
the  excellent  work  accomplished  by  the  historical  societies  of  the  republic. 
They  will  tend  to  encourage  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  breadth  and 
interest  of  American  annals,  of  the  bearing  of  the  past  upon  the  problems  of 
the  future,  and  of  the  duty  of  preserving  with  care  the  historic  and  biographic 
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materials  in  private  hands  and  of  collecting  those  in  public  offices,  so  that  more 
light  may  be  thrown  not  simply  on  the  political,  but  on  the  moral,  social,  and 
economic  progress  of  the  country. 

We  have  the  honor,  Sir,  to  remain, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  JAY, 
President  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

HERBERT  B.  ADAMS. 
Secretary  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

A.  HOWARD  CLARK, 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Curator  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  ,  1890. 

COPY  OF   LETTER  FROM   THE   SECRETARY   OF  THE    SMITH 
SONIAN   INSTITUTION. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

January  31,  1890. 
PROFESSOR  H.  B.  ADAMS, 

Secretary  American  Historical  Association, 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SIR  : 

In  your  letter  of  January  4th,  you  submit  the  following  questions  for  my 
decision  : 

A.  Under  what  conditions  may  the  American  Historical  Association  deposit 

its  collections  and  publications  in  the  National  Museum  or  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  ? 

B.  Will  the  Smithsonian  Institution  undertake  the  free  distribution  and  ex- 

change, in  this  country  and  abroad,   of  the  historical  papers  of  the 
Association  ? 

C.  Is  the  Association  at  liberty  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 

sonian   Institution    its    Proceedings   and    other  historical   papers,    for 
transmission  to  Congress  and  publication  at  Government  expense  ? 
In  reply  to  the  above  questions,  I  may  say  : 

A.  By  Act  of  Congress  January  4,  1889,  and  by  Resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  January  9,  1889,  the  American 
Historical  Association  is  permitted  to  deposit  its  collections,  manuscripts, 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  material  for  history,  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  or  the  National  Museum,  under  conditions  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

When  such  collections,  manuscripts,  etc.,  are  deposited  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  they  will  be  stored  in  a  room  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Association,  and  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Curator  of  the  Association  (at  present  Mr.  A.  H.  Clark).  The  only 
special  condition  concerning  such  deposit  is  that  the  Smithsonian  In- 
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stitution  shall  not  incur  any  unusual  expense  incident  to  the  proper 
storage  and  safe  keeping  of  it. 

Such  papers  or  objects  as  are  of  popular  interest  may  be  exhibited  in 
the  National  Museum  and  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  donor  or  lender. 

B.  The   Smithsonian  Institution,  through  its  Department  of  International 

Exchanges,  will  undertake  the  free  distribution  in  foreign  countries,  of 
all  the  historical  papers  of  the  Association,  but  it  can  distribute  free  in 
the  United  States  only  such  documents  as  are  printed  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. The  papers  heretofore  printed  by  the  Association  cannot  be 
classed  as  Government  documents,  but  they  will  be  distributed  in  foreign 
countries  under  the  Smithsonian  frank,  and  in  the  United  States  on 
condition  that  the  Association  pay  the  domestic  postage.  Documents 
of  the  Association  hereafter  printed  at  Government  expense  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  Smithsonian  frank  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  limited  system  of  exchange  of  documents,  etc.,  will  also  be  put 
in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Curator  of  the  Association,  and 
works  or  objects  received  in  such  exchange  will  be  preserved  in  the  name 
of  the  Association. 

C.  According  to  Act  of  Congress  of  January  4,  1889,  the  Association  shall 

11  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonion  Institution 
concerning  its  proceedings  and  the  condition  of  historical  study  in 
America,"  and  the  said  Secretary  is  directed  to  communicate  to  Congress 
the  whole  of  such  reports  or  such  portion  thereof  as  he  shall  see  fit. 
The  papers  proposed  in  your  letter  of  January  4th  will  probably  be 
suitable  for  the  report  of  the  present  year. 

The  regular  edition  of  Annual  Reports  ordered  by  Congress  is  1,900 
copies  for  the  use  of  members  of  Congress,  and  also  for  a  limited  dis- 
tribution to  designated  depositories  through  the  Document  Division  of 
the  Interior  Department,  and  for  foreign  distribution  through  the  De- 
partment of  International  Exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

If  extra  copies  are  desired  for  distribution  under  the  direction  of  the 
Association,  they  may  be  printed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  National  Museum,  a  resolution  is  passed  each 
year  in  nearly  the  following  form  : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concurring) 
That  there  be  printed  of  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 

National  Museum  for  the  year ,  16,000  extra  copies,  of  which  3,000 

copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  6,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  7,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

These  resolutions  are  referred  to  and  reported  upon  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

[Signed]  S.  P.  LANGLEY, 
Secretary. 


HISTORICAL   SOCIETIES   IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama,  Alabama  Historical  Society,  Tuscaloosa. 
Alaska,  Alaska  Historical  Society,  Sitka. 
Arkansas,  Arkansas  Historical  Society,  Little  Rock. 
California,  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
California,  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  San  Francisco. 
California,  California  Historical  Society,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado,  State  Historical  Society,  Denver. 

Connecticut,  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  New  Haven. 
Connecticut,  New  London  County  Historical  Society,  New  London 
Connecticut,  Tolland  County  Historical  Society,  Tolland. 
Connecticut,  Saugatuck  Historical  Society,  Westport. 
Connecticut,  Fairfield  County  Historical  Society,  Bridgeport. 
Delaware,  Delaware  Historical  Society,  Wilmington. 
District  of  Columbia,  American  Historical  Association,  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  Columbian  Historical  Society,  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  Philosophical  and  Historical  Society,  Washington. 
Florida,  Historical  Society  of  Florida,  St.  Augustine. 
Georgia,  Macon  Public  Library  and  Historical  Association,  Macon. 
Georgia,  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah. 
Illinois,  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago. 
Illinois,  Historical  Society  of  Joliet,  Joliet. 
Illinois,  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Springfield. 
Indiana,  Indiana  Historical  Society,  Indianapolis. 
Indiana,  Historical  Society  of  the  County  of  Vigo,  Terre  Haute. 
Indiana,  Vincennes  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Vincennes. 
Indiana,  Madison  County  Historical  Society,  Anderson. 
Indiana,  Borden  Institute  Historical  Society,  New  Providence. 
Iowa,  Hawk  Eye  Pioneer  Association  of  Louisa  County,  Wapello. 
Iowa,  Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa,  Masonic  Historical  Society,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Iowa,  The  Aldrich  Historical  Collection  of  the  State  Library,  Desmoines 
Iowa,  The  Muscatine  Academy  of  Science  and  History,  Muscatine. 
Kansas,  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Topeka. 
Kansas,  Marshall  County  Pioneer  Association. 
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Kentucky,  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Frankfort. 

Kentucky,  Historical  and  Scientific  Society,  Maysville. 

Kentucky,  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Mason  County. 

Kentucky,  Historical  Association  of  Filson  Club,  Louisville. 

Louisiana,  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine,  Bangor  Historical  Society,  Bangor. 

Maine,  Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland. 

Maine,  Gorges  Society,  Portland. 

Maine,  Maine  Genealogical  Society,  Portland. 

Maine,  Maine  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  Portland. 

Maine,  Sagadahoc  Historical  Society,  Bath. 

Maine,  York  Institute,  Saco. 

Maine,  Historical  Society,  York. 

Maine,  Pejepscot  Historical  Society,  Brunswick. 

Maryland,  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore. 

Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Historical  Seminary,  Baltimore. 

Maryland,  German  Historical  Society,  Baltimore. 

Maryland,  Anne  Arundel  Historical  Society,  Annapolis. 

Maryland,  Harford  County  Historical  Society,  Belair. 

Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  Boston  Numismatic  Society,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  Webster  Historical  Society,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  Boston  Memorial  Association,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  Military  Historical  Society,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  Bostonian  Society,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  Universalist  Historical  Society,  College  Hill. 

Massachusetts,  Dedham  Historical  Society,  Dedham. 

Massachusetts,  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association,  Deerfield. 

Massachusetts,  Dorchester  Historical  Society,  Dorchester. 

Massachusetts,  Historical  Society,  Lexington. 

Massachusetts,  Old  Residents'  Historical  Society,  Lowell. 

Massachusetts,  New  England  Methodist  Historical  Society,  Maiden. 

Massachusetts,  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society,  Newburyport. 

Massachusetts,  Pilgrim  Society,  Plymouth. 

Massachusetts,  Historical  Society,  Rehoboth. 

Massachusetts,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

Massachusetts,  Historical  Society,  South  Natick. 

Massachusetts,  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Taunton. 

Massachusetts,  Weymouth  Historical  Society,  Weymouth. 

Massachusetts,  Rumford  Historical  Society,  Woburn. 

Massachusetts,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 

Massachusetts,  Historical  Society,  Winchester. 

Massachusetts,  Dorchester  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Dorchester 

Massachusetts,  Society  of  Antiquity  (T.  Dickinson,  librarian),  Worcester. 

Massachusetts,  American  Congregational  Association,  Boston. 
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Massachusetts,  Historical  Society  of  Watertown,  Watertown. 

Massachusetts,  Boston  Memorial  Society,  Boston. 

Massachusetts,  Natural  History  and  Library  Society,  South  Natick. 

Massachusetts,  Danvers  Historical  Society,  Danvers. 

Massachusetts,  Old  Residents'  Historical  Association,  Lowell. 

Massachusetts,  Plymouth  Society,  Plymouth. 

Massachusetts,  Berkshire  County  Historical  Society,  Pittsfield. 

Massachusetts,  Weymouth  Historical  Society,  Weymouth. 

Massachusetts,  Ipswick  Historical  Society,  Ipswick. 

Massachusetts,  Manchester  Historical  Society,  Manchester. 

Michigan,  Michigan  State  Pioneer  Society,  Lansing. 

Michigan,  Pioneer  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Lansing. 

Michigan,  Muskegon  County  Pioneer  Historical  Society,  Muskegon. 

Michigan,  Wayne  County  Pioneer  Society,  Detroit. 

Michigan,  Michigan  Historical  Society,  Detroit. 

Michigan,  Pioneer  Society,  Detroit. 

Michigan,  Houghton  County  Historical  Society,  Houghton. 

Minnesota,  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul. 

Minnesota,  Ortonville  Historical  Society,  Ortonville. 

Mississippi,  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Jackson. 

Mississippi,  Historical  Society,  University  of  Mississippi,  Lafayette  County. 

Missouri,  Missouri  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis. 

Montana,  Historical  Society,  Helena. 

Nebraska,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln. 

Nebraska,  Nebraska  University  Historical  Association,  Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire,  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord. 

New  Hampshire,  New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society,  Contoocook. 

New  Hampshire,  Nashua  Historical  Society,  Nashua. 

New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark. 

New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick  Historical  Club,  New  Brunswick. 

New  Jersey,  New  England  Society,  Orange. 

New  Jersey,  Passaic  County  Historical  Society,  Paterson. 

New  Jersey,  Salem  County  Historical  Society,  Salem. 

New  Jersey,  Vineland  and  Historical  Society,  Vineland. 

New  Jersey,  Hunterdon  County  Historical  Society,  Flemington. 

New  Jersey,  Somerset  County  Historical  Society,  Somerville. 

New  Jersey,  Burlington  County  Lyceum  of  History,  Burlington. 

New  Mexico,  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 

New  York,  Albany  Institute,  Albany. 

New  York,  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society,  Auburn. 

New  York,  Genesee  County  Pioneer  Association,  Batavia. 

New  York,  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn. 

New  York,  New  England  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn. 

New  York,  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo. 

New  York,  Chautauqua  Historical  Society,  Jamestown. 

New  York,  Ulster  County  Historical  Society,  Kingston. 

New  York,  Livingston  County  Historical  Society,  Mt.  Vernon 
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New  York,  Historical  Society  of  Newburg  Bay,  Newburg. 

New  York,  American  Archaeological  Council,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  American  Ethnological  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  American  Geographical  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  American  Numismatical  and  Archaeological  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  American  Philological  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  New  England  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  The  Holland  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  New  York  Academy  of  Anthropology,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  Historical  and  Forestry  Society,  Nyack. 

New  York,  Onondaga  Historical  Society,  Onondaga. 

New  York,  Minnisink  Valley  Historical  Society,  Port  Jervis. 

New  York,  Oneida  Historical  Society,  Utica. 

New  York,  Waterloo  Historical  Society,  Waterloo. 

New  York,  Westchester  Historical  Society,  White  Plains. 

New  York,  Jefferson  County  Historical  Society,  Watertown. 

New  York,  Rochester  Historical  Society,  Rochester. 

New  York,  Mohawk  Valley  Historical  Society,  Baldwinsville. 

New  York,  Onondaga  Historical  Society,  Syracuse. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Chapel  Hill. 

Ohio,  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,  Society  of  Ex-Army  and  Naval  Officers,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,  German  Pioneer  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Historical  Society,  Cleveland. 

Ohio,  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus. 

Ohio,  Licking  County  Pioneer  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,  Newark. 

Ohio,  Western  Ohio  Pioneer  Association,  New  Carlisle. 

Ohio,  Firelands  Historical  Society,  Norwalk. 

Ohio,  Ashtabula  County  Pioneer  Association,  Jefferson. 

Ohio,  Sandusky  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  Fremont. 

Ohio,  Pioneer  Society,  Madisonville. 

Ohio,  Geauga  County  Historical  Society,  Chardon. 

Ohio,  Mahoning  Valley  Historical  Society,  Youngstown. 

Ohio,  Pioneer  Society,  Marietta. 

Oregon,  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  Astoria. 

Oregon,  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  Butteville. 

Pennsylvania,  Library  of  the  Archives  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Bethlehem, 

Pennsylvania,  Hamilton  Library  and  Historical  Association,  Carlisle. 

Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society  of  Franklin  County,  Chambersburg. 

Pennsylvania,  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Doylestown. 

Pennsylvania,  Lutheran  Historical  Society,  Gettysburg. 

Pennsylvania,  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society,  Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania,  Linnaean  Scientific  and  Historical  Society,  Lancaster. 
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Pennsylvania,  Crawford  County  Historical  Society,  Meadville. 
Pennsylvania,  Moravian  Historical  Society,  Nazareth. 
Pennsylvania,  Newport  Historical  Society,  Newport. 
Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County,  Norristown 
Pennsylvania,  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  Friends'  Historical  Association,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  Catholic  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  International  Scientific  Association,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  Library  Company  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society  of  Pittsburg  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 

Pittsburg. 

Pennsylvania,  Bradford  County  Historical  Society,  Towanda. 
Pennsylvania,  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkesbarre. 
Pennsylvania,  Lackawanna  Institute  of  History  and  Science,  Scranton. 
Pennsylvania,  Lutheran  Historical  Society,  Harrisburg. 
Rhode  Island,  Newport  Historical  Society,  Newport. 

Rhode  Island,  Historical  and  Economic  Science  Association,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence. 

Rhode  Island,  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island,  Rhode  Island  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Historical  Society, 

Providence, 

South  Carolina,  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Charleston. 
Tennessee,  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Nashville. 
Texas,  Historical  Society  of  Galveston,  Galveston. 
Texas,  State  Historical  Society,  Austin. 
Vermont,  Middlebury  Historical  Society,  Middlebury. 
Vermont,  Vermont  Historical  Society,  Montpelier. 
Vermont,  Rutland  County  Historical  Society,  Rutland. 
Virginia,  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond. 
Virginia,  Historical  Society  Eastern  Virginia,  Eastville. 
Virginia,  Southern  Historical  Society,  Richmond. 
Virginia,  Historical  Society  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem. 
West  Virginia,  West  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Morgantown. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  Pioneer  Society,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
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Abbe,  Prof.  C.,  on  weather  teleg- 
raphy, 141,  143. 

Abercrombie,  Gen!.,  at  Oswego,  374, 
376,  377- 

Aberdeen,  study  of  history  at,  48. 

Abert,  explorer,  130. 

Abert,  Gen/.  J.  J.,  157. 

Academia  Virginiensis  et  Oxoniensis, 
103. 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  101,  102. 

Acadia,  ceded  to  England,  285. 

Adair,  James,  on  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  210. 

Adams,  Prest.  C.  K.,  I  ;  summary  of 
his  address  on  the  recent  historical 
work  of  the  universities,  7  ;  the  ad- 
dress, 39-65  ;  historical  work  of,  at 
University  of  Michigan,  45,  46 ; 
quoted,  211. 

Adams,  Davenport,  on  witchcraft, 
266. 

Adams,  Prof.  G.  BM  at  Yale,  43. 

Adams,  Henry,  at  Harvard,  42,  45  ; 
quoted,  137,  note. 

Adams,  Prof.  H.  B.,  I,  21,  39,  note  ; 
on  William  and  Mary  College,  456, 
note ;  quoted,  43,  102,  103. 

Adams,  Prof.  H.  C.,  i. 

Adams,  John,  166  ;  on  scientific  insti- 
tutions, 98-100 ;  influence  of,  on 
scientific  history,  114  ;  influence  of, 
on  education,  104  ;  quoted,  116, 
416. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  41,  166  ;  aids 
Columbia  College,  119,  120 ;  his 
scientific  treatise,  164  ;  president  of 
the  American  Academy,  145  ;  his 
report  on  weights  and  measures, 
145  ;  on  a  national  university,  145, 
146,  note  ;  on  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, 146-151  ;  botanic  garden 
begun  under,  156. 

Adams,  Sam.,  403. 

Adler,  Dr.  Cyrus,  I. 

Adrian  VI.,  brief  of,  on  witchcraft, 
257. 


Adriatic,  given  to  Venice,  269. 

Ady,  on  witchcraft,  263,  note. 

African  chiefs,  treaties  with,  291. 

Agobard,  Archbishop,  242,  note. 

Agriculture,  establishment  of  depart- 
ment of,  162,  163,  note. 

Agrippa,  C.,  on  witchcraft,  257,  note. 

Aissowah,  order  of,  232. 

Alabama  Historical  Society,  386. 

Alciati,  on  witchcraft,  256,  note. 

Alden,  Miss  M.  W.,  i. 

Alexander,  Mr.,  with  Shirley,  374, 
375,  378,  379- 

Alexander  VI.,  divides  the  world, 
269,  271. 

Alfriend,  his  life  of  Jefferson  Davis, 

343- 

Alhambra,  gate  of,  217. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 98,  101. 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  158. 

American  Geological  Society  founded, 
138. 

American  history,  W.  C.  Ford  on,  20. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  founded, 
138. 

American  Museum  of  Art,  113. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  trans- 
actions of,  97,  note  ;  on  the  coast 
survey,  135  ;  its  western  explora- 
tions, 127  ;  conducts  astronomical 
observations,  154,  155. 

American  Society  of  Geologists  and 
Naturalists,  157,  158. 

American  system  of  government,  de- 
fined by  Dr.  F.  Snow,  310. 

Amphilochius,  244,  note. 

Amsterdam,  historical  study  at,  53. 

Anderson,  Dr.  James,  F.A.P.S.,  104. 

Andrews,  Dr.  Chas.  M.,  i. 

Andrews,  Dr.  W.  G.,  I. 

Angell,  Prest.  J.  B.,  21. 

Angelo,  Michael,  301. 

Anselm,  244. 

Anten,  on  witchcraft,  259,  note. 

Anthony,  Athanasius'  life  of,  243. 
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Apolios,  72. 

Apuzzo,  M.,  catechism  of,  71-91  ;  on 
philosophy,  73,  74  J  on  society,  74 ; 
on  liberty,  74,  75  I  on  equality, 
75,  76  ;  on  the  rights  of  man,  76,  77  ; 
on  sovereignty,  77,  78  ;  on  the  con- 
stitution, 78-80  ;  on  government, 
80,  81  ;  on  legitimacy,  81  ;  on  revo- 
lution, 81,  82  ;  on  powers,  82  ;  on 
opinions,  82  ;  on  civilization,  83-88  ; 
on  Italy,  88-90  ;  on  independence, 
90,  91  ;  on  savings-banks,  88  ;  on 
education,  85-87. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  on  witchcraft, 
239,  246,  note  ;  248,  252,  254, 

Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  M.  Apuzzo, 
70-91. 

Argall,  S,,  in  Nova  Scotia,  284. 

Army  Medical  Museum,  founded,  165. 

Arnold,  Mr.,  scientist,  99. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  quoted.  384. 

Asa,  241. 

Ascoli,  of  Milan,  57. 

Ashley,  at  Prest.  Johnson's  impeach- 
ment, 472,  473. 

Asker,  230. 

Association,  American  Historical,  re- 
port of  proceedings  of  the  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting,  1-21  ;  persons  in 
attendance  at,  1-3  ;  receptions  to, 
3  ;  visits  of,  4  ;  list  of  members  of, 
23-34  J  bibliography  of,  P.  L.  Ford 
on,  4257429. 

Astronomical  Observatory,  a  national, 
discussed,  151. 

Athanasius,  on  diabolism,  243,  note. 

Athawes,  S.,  letter  of,  to  William  and 
Mary  College,  464. 

Athenceum,  on  science  and  astronomy 
in  America,  147-151, 

Atlantis,  the  new,  of  Bacon,  118. 

Augustine,  dualism  of,  246  ;  on  witch- 
craft, 239,  243,  note. 

Austria,  Apuzzo  on,  91,  92. 

Avery,  his  history  of  Georgia,  343, 

Avery,  Dr.  E.  M.,  i. 

Bache,  A.  D.,  his  relations  with  the 
coast  survey,  135,  136,  164,  165  ; 
quoted,  136,  158. 

Bacon,  Dr.  L.,  at  Yale,  43. 

Bagehot,  Mr>,  312-316,  318,  321, 
323. 

Baird,  naturalist,  125. 

Baissac,  on  witchcraft,  265. 

Baldwin,  Prof.  S.  E.,  i  ;  summary  of 
his  address  on  the  early  history  of 
the  ballot  in  Connecticut,  13  ;  the 
address,  407-422. 


Baldwin,  Senator^  corresponds  with 
Barlow,  116. 

Ballot  in  Connecticut,  early  history 
of,  Prof.  S.  E.  Baldwin  on,  sum- 
mary, 13  ;  the  address,  407-422 ; 
first  appearance  of,  407  ;  the  State 
constitution  on,  407-409,  412  ; 
charter  on,  411-412  ;  legislative  acts 
on,  413  ;  changes  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  414  ;  the  Stand-  Up  Law, 
415  ;  printed  ballots  used,  416  ;  di- 
vision of  the  legislature,  its  effects 
upon  the  ballot,  416-419 ;  election 
of  governor,  419,  420 ;  improve- 
ments in  the  system,  420,  421  ;  the 
ballot  in  other  States,  421,  422. 

Bancroft,  Dr.  F.,  i,  506. 

Bancroft,  Hon.  George,  i,  19,  21  ; 
strengthens  National  Observatory, 
164. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  researches  of,  210. 

Bandelier,  A.  F.,  researches  of,  210. 

Banister,  F.R.S.,  95. 

Barlow,  Joel,  on  a  federal  university, 
116  ;  publishes  prospectus,  117, 118  ; 
his  scheme,  117-119  ;  on  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  151 ;  projects 
the  National  Institution,  158  ;  pro- 
spectus of,  175-187. 

Barnard,  Prest.,  his  report  on  history, 
44. 

Bartholomew,  89, 

Bartlett,  explorer,  130. 

Bartoli,  57. 

Bartolo,  on  witchcraft,  248,  note. 

Bartram's  Botanic  Garden,  104. 

Basil,  St.,  245,  note. 

Basin,  Bernard,  on  witchcraft,  253. 

Battle,  Prest.  K.  P.,  386,  389. 

Beale,  explorer,  130. 

Beckwith,  explorer,  130. 

Bekker,  Balthasar,  on  witchcraft,  263. 

Belgium,  historical  study  in,  54,  55  ; 
universities  in,  54  ;  normal  school 
in,  54  ;  historical  seminaries  organ- 
ized, 54,  55. 

Bergis,  Abbot  Antonius  a,  on  witch- 
craft, 257,  note. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  quoted,  299. 

Berlin  conference  of  1884,  291. 

Bernard  of  Como,  257,  note. 

Betooverde  Wereld,  263. 

Bible,  the,  on  witchcraft,  239. 

Big  Bone  Lick,  fossils  found  at,  115, 

Bigelow,  J.,  on  confederate  operations 
in  France,  339,  344. 

Bingham,  at  Prest.  Johnson's  trial, 
496,  note  ;  501. 

Binsfeld,  on  witchcraft,  260,  note. 
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Biography,  place  of,  in  history,  302, 
303- 

Birney,  Genl.  Wm.,  I. 

Blackstone,  on  royal  prerogative,  228. 

Blair,  Dr.  James,  456. 

Blair,  John,  463. 

Blanc,  Louis,  on  the  Revolutionary 
reaction,  69. 

Blodget,  Samuel,  on  a  national  uni- 
versity, 109,  note  ;  quoted,  105. 

Blodget,  Major  Wm.,  Washington's 
remark  to,  106. 

Blue  Ridge,  explored  by  Spotswood, 
125. 

Bodin,  on  witchcraft,  259,  note. 

Boguet,  on  witchcraft,  260,  note. 

Boissonade,  245. 

Bomba,  70. 

Bonaparte,  91. 

Boniface  VIII.,  claims  Scotland,  270. 

Bonnechose,  attacks  science,  92. 

Bonneville,  explorer,  130. 

Boone,  Daniel,  350. 

Borgnet,  Prof.,  establishes  historical 
seminary  at  Liege,  54. 

Botanical  Garden  established,  121  ; 
sketch  of,  156. 

Botts,  L.,  441,  443. 

Bourbons,  Napoleon  against,  81  ; 
against  university  professors,  83. 

Bourinot,  J.  G,  21. 

Bourne,  Prof.  E.  S.,  I. 

Bourne,  H.  E.,  I. 

Boutmy,  M.,  founds  jfrcole  libre  des 
Sciences  politiques,  65. 

Boutwell,  advocates  Prest.  Johnson's 
impeachment,  474,  475. 

Bowdoin  College  founded,  104. 

Bowen,  Dr.  C.  W.,  I  ;  his  report  as 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  21,  35  ;  summary 
of  his  paper  on  Ludwig  Baron  von 
Closen's  reminiscences,  6. 

Brackenridge,  W.  D.,  156. 

Brackett,  Dr.  J.  R.,  2  ;  on  materials 
for  Southern  history,  18. 

Bradford,  Gov.,  quoted,  396. 

Bradstreet,  Caff.,  at  Oswego,  375,  376. 

Breal,  M.,  and  L?  £cole  pratique,  64. 

Brearly,  Mr.,  studies  at  Oxford,  52. 

Breckenridge,  John,  shapes  Kentucky 
legislation,  364  ff. 

Breckenridge,  Judge,  quoted,  128. 

Breckenridge,  Robt.,  360,  364. 

Brewster,  the  separatist,  396. 

Brinton,  Dr.  D.  G.,  researches  of, 
210. 

British  Association. for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  166. 


Brock,  Dr.  R.  A.,  relations  with  his- 
torical societies,  384,  385,  388. 

Brondileone  of  Palermo,  57. 

Brown,  Gov.,  of  Georgia,  338,  339  ; 
his  opposition  to  the  Confederate 
administration,  343  ff. 

Brown,  John,  of  Kentucky,  363,  364. 

Brown,  John,  trial  and  execution  of, 
Genl.  M.  J.  Wright  on,  10,  439- 
452  ;  charges  against  him,  440,  441  ; 
trial  of,  441-445  ;  statements  of, 
445  ;  his  letter  to  A.  Hunter,  446  ; 
will  of,  447,  448  ;  execution  of, 
449-452. 

Brown,  J.  M.,  on  political  beginnings 
of  Kentucky,  389. 

Brown  University  founded,  104. 

Browning,  Mr.  Oscar,  49. 

Brussels,  historical  study  at,  54,  55. 

Bryan,  explorer,  130. 

Bryant,  quoted,  116,  note. 

Bryce,  James,  on  the  American  Con- 
stitution, 325,  326  ;  quoted,  310, 
313,  316,  317,  319,  323. 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  F.A.P.S.,  104. 

Buchanan,  Prest.,  on  tenure  of  office, 
500,  note. 

Buchmann,  on  witchcraft,  265. 

Buckle,  298. 

Bulls,  papal,  270,  281. 

Bullock,   on    the   Confederate   navy, 

344- 

Bullock,  of  Kentucky,  360. 

Bureau  of  Education  founded,  165  ; 
of  Ethnology,  165,  208  ;  of  meteo- 
rology, 144. 

Burgess,  Prof.  J.  W.,.  member  of  Ex- 
ecutive Council  American  Historical 
Association,  21  ;  called  from  Am- 
herst  to  Columbia  College,  44. 

Burke,  Edamus,  and  the  patent  sys- 
tem, in. 

Burr,  Aaron,  115. 

Burr,  Prof,  G.  L.r  2,  46  •  summary 
of  his  paper  on  literature  of  witch- 
craft, 4  ;  the  paper,  237-266. 

Butler,  his  history  of  Kentucky, 
quoted,  350. 

Butler,  B.  F.,  on  Johnson's  impeach- 
ment, 473,  483  ff. 

Bynkershoek,  quoted,  279. 

Byrd,  F.R.S.,  95. 

Byrd,  Col.,  and  the  federal  city,  106. 

Cabinet  government,  315-320. 
Cabots,  discoveries  of,  282,  283,  286 
Cabral,  271. 
Cadi,  226. 
Cadi-a-Cadaat,  226. 
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Cadwalader,  Lambert,  and  the  patent 

system,  in. 
Csesarius,  245. 

Caix,  Prof.,  Romance  scholar,  57. 
Calabrians,  language  of,  89. 
Caldwell,  Prof.  H.  W.,  2. 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  388. 
Caliph,  use  of  the  term  in  Morocco, 

219. 

Calvert  Papers,  Mr.  Cohen  on,  8. 
•Calvo,  quoted,  286. 
Cambridge,  study  of  history  at,  48-52  ; 

patronized  by  colonists,  103. 
Camm,  Prest.  J.,  462. 
Campbell,  explorer,  130. 
Campbell,  Chas.,  390. 
Cantugalli,  Signor,  quoted,  217. 
Capitol  Hill,  152. 
Capron,  163. 
Carcassone,  Vineti,  253. 
Carducci,  57. 
Carlyle,  quoted,  165. 
Carolina,  charter  of,  283. 
Carr,  Mr.  Lucien,  209. 
Carrington,   Genl.  H.   B.,  2  ;    on  the 

Flathead  Indians,  15. 
Carroll,  Chas.,  and  the  patent  system, 

in. 

Carter,  Drs.  J.  and  W.,  465. 
Cass,  explorer,  130. 
Cassian,  244,  note  ;  on  witchcraft,  239. 
Castel  del  Novo  and  its  dungeons,  70. 
Castile,  kings  of,  grant  to,  281. 
Catechism,     philosophical,     by     M. 

Apuzzo,  Prest.   White   on,   69-92. 

See  Apuzzo. 
Chamberlain,  Judge  Mellen,  2,  II,  21  ; 

discusses   Winsor's  paper  on  perils 

of  historical  study,  20. 
Charles  II.,  Royal  Society  established 

during  reign  of,  95. 
Charron,  on  witchcraft,  261. 
Charters,  early,  281-284. 
Chase,  Chief- Justice,  at  Prest.  John- 

son's  trial,  483. 
Chickasaws,  treaty  with,  350. 
Childs,  Rev.  T.  S.,  2. 
Chilton,  Hon.  S.,  443,  444. 
China,  Emperor  of,  220. 
Christophers,  Capt.  C.,  418. 
Christophers,  Richard,  418. 
Chrysostom's  monograph,  244. 
Church,  attitude  of  Napoleon  toward, 

81  ;  attitude  of,  toward  science,  92. 
Cicero,  letters  of,  209. 
Cipolla,  of  Turin,  56. 
Ciruelo,  on  witchcraft,  257,  note. 
Civilization,  Apuzzo  on,  83-88. 
>Civitas  Dei,  of  Augustine,  243,  244. 


Clark,  A.  Howard,  2,  21. 

Clark,  G.  R.,  on  separation  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  353;  Indian 
expedition  of,  359. 

Clark,  Capt.  Wm.,  129. 

Clark,  Genl.  Wm.,  115. 

Clay,  Henry,  at  Columbian  Institute, 
120. 

Clayton,  F.R.S.,  95. 

Clinton,  Gov.t  and  science,  138. 

Clio,  206,  207,  208. 

Closen,  Ludwig  Baron  von,  reminis- 
cences of  the  American  Revolution, 
by,  Clarence  W.  Bowen  .on,  6. 

Coast  Survey,  organization  of,  125  ; 
history  of,  130,  note,  138  ;  origin  of, 
130,  131  ;  governmental  appropria- 
tion for,  132  ;  circular  letter  on, 
I32>  X33  >  Hassler  superintendent 
of.  134  ;  discontinuance  of,  134  ; 
reorganization  of,  134,  135  ,  super- 
intendents of,  135,  136;  under  Madi- 
son, 138  ;  under  Jackson,  156 ; 
reorganization  of,  164. 

Coffin,  C.  C.,  saves  Confederate  docu- 
ments, 340. 

Cohen,  Mendes,  2  ;  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Calvert  papers,  8. 

Coleman,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, 163. 

Coletia,  on  revolutionary  reaction, 
69  ;  on  Cardinal  Ruffo,  70. 

College  de  France,  62. 

Columbia  College,  founded,  104; 
study  of  history  at,  44,  45. 

Columbian  College,  organized,  119  ; 
Monroe  on,  119,  note  ;  govern- 
mental aid  to,  120,  note,  122,  note, 
123  ;  becomes  sectarian,  123. 

Columbian  Institute,  history  of,  no- 
123  ;  organization  of,  138  ;  begins  a 
botanic  garden,  156. 

Columbian  University,  organized  138. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  286. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  270,  271  ; 
charter  of,  281  ;  relations  of,  with 
England,  286. 

Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  163. 

Comparetti,  56. 

Condorcet,  endorses  Quesnay's  scheme, 
102. 

Confederacy,  the  Southern,  materials 
for  history  of  government  of,  J.  O. 
Sumner  on,  summary,  17,  18  ;  the 
paper,  331-345  ;  causes  of  scarcity 
of,  331-335  J  quantity,  335-34° ; 
newspapers,  341,  342  ;  general  liter- 
ature of  Confederate  history,  342- 
344  ;  recent  literature,  344,  345. 
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Confessionale,  248. 

Congo  state,  importance  of,  in  inter- 
national law,  277,  281. 
Congress,  competency  of,    defended, 

325. 

Congressional  government,  a  defence 
of,  by  Dr.  Freeman  Snow,  309- 
328  ;  American  and  English  systems 
of  government  compared,  309-320  ; 
cabinet  government  criticised,  314- 
324  ;  competency  of  Congress,  325  ; 
strength  of  American  Constitution, 
325,  326  ;  evils  of  party  govern- 
ment in  United  States,  327,  328. 

Connecticut,  ballot  in  (see  Ballot). 

Constitution,  American,  310,  311, 
326  ;  Bryce  on,  325,  326. 

Constitution,  the,  Apuzzo  on,  78-80. 

Constitution,  English,  311  ;  Bryce  on, 
326. 

Con  way,  on  witchcraft,  265. 

Cook,  Capt.,  126. 

Cook,  John  E.,  444. 

Cooper,  Dr.,  460  ;  relations  of,  with 
John  Adams,  99,  note. 

Copeland,  John,  442. 

Cornell  University,  study  of  history 
in,  46  ;  library  of,  238. 

Corpus  Inquisitionis,  55. 

Cosmos  Club,  3. 

Cotta,  on  witchcraft,  259,  note. 

Cox,  ascends  the  Mississippi,  125. 

Cox,  W.  V.,  2. 

Cranch,  Judge,  relations  to  Columbian 
Institute,  119. 

Crawford,  on  the  Civil  War,  344. 

Crespet,  on  witchcraft,  259,  note. 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  461. 

Crusades,  244. 

Cullum,  Major- Genl.  G.  W.,  2. 

Cursus  publicus,  221. 

Cutbush,  Edward,  founds  Columbian 
Institute,  119. 

Dabney,  Prof.  R.  H.,  2. 

D'Ancona,  of  Pisa,  57. 

Daneau,  on  witchcraft,  259,  note. 

Dak,  221. 

Daly,  Judge,  quoted,  145. 

Darling,  Genl.  C.  W.,  2. 

Dartmouth,  founded,  104. 

Darwin,  on  historical  study  of  nature, 

39-. 

Darwin,  the  elder,  460. 
Daudet,  on  revolutionary  reaction,  69. 
Daulet,  224. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  342,  343,  391,  note. 
Davis,    Mrs.,    on    Jefferson     Davis, 

389- 


Deaf-Mute  College,  National,  123. 

Deane,  L.,  2. 

De  Blasiis,  of  Naples,  56. 

De  Bow's  Review,  341. 

De  1'Ancre,  on  witchcraft,  260,  note. 

Del  Guidice,  of  Pavia,  57. 

De  Leva,  of  Padua,  56. 

Delilah,  357. 

Delrio,  on  witchcraft,  260,  note. 

Del  Vecchio,  57. 

Demonology,    in   the    Church,    240, 

note,  241. 

Derby,  Hasket,  404. 
Des      Barres,      Col.,     publishes     the 

Atlantic  Neptune,  132. 
De  Tocqueville,  quoted,  320. 
Devil,    literature   of,    243,    244 ;    his 

interference  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

245. 

Dewitt,  R.  M.,  on  John  Brown,  439. 
Dexter,  Prof.,  at  Yale,  43. 
Dicey,  quoted,  311,  315. 
Diefenbach,  on  witchcraft,  265. 
Digges>  Miss,  at  William  and  Mary 

College,  462,  463. 
Dinwiddie,  Gov.,  457. 
Dionysius,  the  pseudo,  246. 
Diploma,  use  of,  in  Turkey,  221. 
Directorium  inquisitorum,  250. 
Dixon,     J.,    astronomical    work    of, 

155- 

Dodo,  on  witchcraft,  257. 

Dollond  micrometer,  purchased  by 
Franklin,  r54. 

Dominicans,  list  of  writers  on  witch- 
craft, 257  ;  they  begin  witchcraft 
literature,  249-251  ;  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, on  witchcraft,  239. 

D'Ovidio  of  Naples,  57. 

Draco,  364. 

Drake,  Dr.  D.,  corresponds  with 
Meigs,  120,  139. 

Drake,  Francis,  290. 

Droysen,  under  Ranke,  58  ;  quoted, 
58. 

Dudley,  Paul,  95. 

Duncker,  under  Ranke,  58. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  treaty  of,  350. 

Dunning,  Dr.  W.  A.,  2  ;  summary  of 
his  paper  on  the  impeachment  and 
trial  of  President  Johnson,  9 ;  the 
paper,  471-503. 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  M.,  on  national 
education,  116,  124. 

Duruy,  Victor,  his  influence  upon 
historical  teaching  in  France, 
63,64. 

Dutch  universities,  organization  of, 
53- 
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Ecole  des  chartres,  61,  62. 

Ecole  libre  des  Sciences  politiques, 
founded,  65. 

Ecole  normale  siipMeure,  56,  62,  63. 

Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes, 
63,  64. 

Economica,  of  S.  Blodget,  109; 
quoted,  105. 

Edinburgh,  education  at,  48,  103. 

Edmunds,  on  Prest.  Johnson's  trial, 
499,  note. 

Education,  Apuzzo  on,  85-87  ;  Bureau 
of,  founded,  165. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  his  influence  on 
New  England,  402,  403. 

Edwards,  John,  of  Kentucky,  364. 

Eggleston,  Edward,  on  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion, 15  ;  researches  of,  210. 

Eggleston,  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, 462. 

Eggleston,  G.  C. ,  340,  344  ;  quoted, 

Electoral  College,  in  Kentucky,  363. 

"  Eleven  Fundamental  Orders," 
407-409. 

Elh/es,  64. 

Eliot,  Prest.,  42. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,  astronomer,  129. 

Elliott,  astronomer,  152. 

Ellis'  expedition,  125. 

Ellsworth,  H.  L.,  advocates  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  162. 

"Embargo,"  115;  poem  of  Bryant 
on,  116. 

Emerson,  quoted,  297,  319. 

Emir,  224. 

Emory,  explorer,  130. 

Emory,  his  conversation  with  Prest. 
Johnson,  483. 

Encke's  comet,  153. 

England,  study  of  history  in,  48-52  ; 
her  discoveries,  271,  282,  283  ; 
claims  Falkland  Islands,  276 ; 
treats  with  Spain,  284,  286  ;  acquires 
Acadia,  285  ;  treaty  of  Paris,  285  ; 
her  claim  to  America,  286 ;  her 
treaty  with  Russia,  289  ;  her  system 
of  government  defined,  310,  311. 

English  Charter  of  1609,  283. 

Episcopi,  on  demonology,  242,  note  ; 
243,  252. 

Equality,  Apuzzo  on,  75,  76. 

Erasmus,  on  witchcraft,  260,  note. 

Escurial,  convention  of  the,  287. 

Ethnographer,  the,  defined,  205. 

Ethnologist  and  the  historian,  mutual 
obligation,  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason  on, 
summary,  19  ;  the  paper,  205-212  ; 
distinction  between  ethnography 


and  ethnology,  205,  206  ;  their  rela- 
tions to  history,  207  ;  interdepen- 
dence of,  illustrated,  207,  208,  210  ; 
methods,  208. 

Ethnology,  Bureau  of,  165,  208. 

Eugene,  Pope,  against  witchcraft,  251. 

Eutychianus,  244,  note. 

Evans,  professor  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  462. 

Evans,  Mr.,  on  the  federal  city,  106. 

Everett,  and  Columbian  Institute, 
120. 

Ewell,  Ex-Prest.,  459. 

Ewich,  on  witchcraft,  258,  note. 

Ewing,  Dr.  Thomas,  attempt  to  es- 
tablish observatory  in  Philadelphia, 
155  ;  Mr.  Maskelyne's  letter  to,  155. 

Ewing,  Sr.,  Thomas,  under  Prest. 
Johnson,  501. 

Expeditions,  naval,  157. 

Experiment  stations,  agricultural,  163, 
note. 

Explorations,  naval,  157  ;  in  Italy, 
56 ;  western,  125-130. 

Eymeric,  Nicolas,  on  witchcraft,  239, 
250,  254. 

Faculty  des  Lettres,  65. 

Falkland  Island,  Great  Britain  takes, 
287. 

Falleti  of  Palermo,  56. 

Faneuil,  Peter,  402,  403. 

Faulkner,  Hon.,  C.  J.,  counsel  for 
John  Brown,  441. 

Fauquier,  Gov.,  460. 

Featherstonehaugh,  his  reconnois- 
sance,  156. 

Federal  University  plan,  169-172 ; 
colleges,  192-202. 

Ferdinand,  of  Naples,  70,  71. 

Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  his  relations 
with  Columbus,  270. 

Field,  D.  D.,  on  newly  discovered 
territory,  279,  280. 

Filmer,  82  ;  on  witchcraft,  263,  note. 

Filson  Club,  in  Kentucky,  387. 

Fish  Commission,  founded,  165. 

Fisher,  Prof.  G.  P.,  43;  member  of 
Executive  Council  American  Histor- 
ical Association,  21. 

Fishery,  British,  287. 

Fisk,  Prof.  Willard,  39,  note. 

Flora  Boreali- Americana,  127. 

Florida,  relations  of,  with  Spain,  288. 

Foote's  War  of  the  Rebellion,  343. 

Ford,  Mrs.  O.  M.,  2. 

Ford,  P.  L.,  2  ;  on  a  bibliography  of 
the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 20,  425-429. 
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Ford,  W.  C,,  on  the  preservation  of 
materials  for  American  history,  20. 

Formicarius,  on  witches,  251,  note  ; 
253,  266. 

Forsyth,  historian,  209. 

Foster,  explorer,  130. 

Fox,  Shirley's  letter  to,  374 ;  Lord 
London's  letter  to,  377. 

France,  recent  historical  work  in, 
61-65  J  distribution  of  weather  in- 
telligence in,  140 ;  Loriquet's  his- 
tory of,  91  ;  her  discoveries,  271  ; 
her  settlements,  283  ;  her  right  to 
Acadia,  285  ;  signs  treaty  of  Paris, 
285,  289. 

Francis  II.,  pupil  of  Apuzzo,  71,  83. 

Frangi,  218,  219. 

Franklin,  Benj.,  as  a  scientist,  95,  96, 
98,  99,  138,  154  ;  interest  in  educa- 
tion, 104,  166,  459  ;  his  influence 
on  New  England,  402  ;  visited  by 
Jefferson,  112. 

Frederick  the  Great,  449. 

Frederick  II.,  quarrel  of,  with  Rome, 
270. 

Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  and 
modern  thought,  92. 

Fredericq,  Prof.  Paul,  39,  note  ;  and 
the  historical  seminary,  55  ;  the 
Corptis  Inquisitionis •,  55;  quoted, 5 5. 

Freeman,  Dr.,  on  mediaeval  use  of 
term  Roman,  218. 

Fremont,  explorer,  130. 

French  Academy  of  Sciences,  101. 

Frobisher,  290. 

Fry,  Col.  J.,  462. 

Gabota  (for  Cabot),  286. 

Gaish,  229,  note. 

Gallatin,  A.,  as  philologist,  116  ;  his 
relations  with  the  coast  survey,  130, 
132,  166  ;  Henry  Adams  on,  137, 
note  ;  quoted,  137,  note. 

Gallaudet,  Dr.  E.  M.,  2. 

Garden,  F.R.S.,  95. 

Garrard,  James,  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, 363. 

Garrison,  Prof.  G.  P.,  historical  work 
of,  387- 

Gaudenzi  of  Bologna,  57. 

Gaule,  on  witchcraft,  263,  note. 

Gautier,  Leon,  62. 

Genet,  scheme  of,  129. 

Geneva,  college  faculty  of,  118. 

George  I.  establishes  professorship  at 
Cambridge,  48. 

George  II.,  on  Henry  Pelham,  371. 

George  III.,  353  ;  and  the  colonists, 
403. 


Georgia,  ballot  in,  422  ;  historical  so- 
ciety of,  386. 

Germany,  historical  study  in,  57-61  ; 
inquisition  in,  254. 

Gervinus,  on  the  Revolutionary  reac- 
tion, 69. 

Ghent,  State  University  at,  54,  55  ; 
historical  seminaries  at,  55. 

Gibbon,  character  of  his  writings, 
300-301. 

Gibbon's  exploration,  157. 

Giesebrecht,  under  Ranke,  58. 

Gifford,  on  witchcraft,  259,  note. 

Gilliss,  Lieut.  J.  M.,  relations  with 
astronomical  observatories,  152- 
154  ;  the  expedition,  157. 

Glanville,  Joseph,  on  witchcraft,  262, 
note. 

Glover,  T.,  entomologist,  163. 

Godelmann,  on  witchcraft,  259,  note. 

Godfrey,  crusader,  218. 

Goode,  Dr.  G.  Brown,  2,  21,  506  ; 
summary  of  his  paper  on  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  our  national 
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trial  of,  Dr.  W.  A.  Dunning  on, 
471-503  ;  origin  and  causes  of  im- 
peachment, 471-483  ;  issues  in- 
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387. 
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constitutional  aspects  of,  by  Prest. 
E.  B.  Warfield,  summary,  15,  16  ; 
the  paper,  349-365  ;  settlement  of 
Kentucky,  349-352  ;  Kentucky 
county  instituted,  352-354  ;  division 
of,  355  ;  Indian  troubles,  356,  357  ; 
ten  conventions,  357-361  ;  the  sep- 
aration, 359  ;  adoption  of  a  consti- 

•  tution,  361-364  ;  constitution  on 
slavery,  361,  362  ;  on  elections, 
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.138. 
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Logan,  Col.  B.,  on  Kentucky's  inde- 
pendence, 357,  363. 

Lombardy,  government  of,  91. 
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Loomis,  Prof.,  as  astronomer,  141, 
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Madison,  Prest.  J.,  on  the  university 
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116,  138,  166  ;  at  William  and  Mary 
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126. 
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Maguire,  explorer,  130. 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,  309,  310,  311,  312, 
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Marbod,  Bishop,  244. 
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Mason,  Edward  G.,  2  ;  on  western 
settlers,  15. 

Mason,  Prof.  Otis  T.,  2  ;  on  the 
mutual  obligation  of  the  ethnologist 
and  the  historian,  summary,  19  ; 
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Mather,  Cotton,  95. 
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Maury,  on  witchcraft,  265. 

Maury,  Alfred,  and  L'  Ecole  pratique , 
64. 
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McClurg,  Dr.  J.,  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  461. 
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498. 

McLaughlin,  Prof.,  46. 
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Harvard,  41. 

McPherson,  John  H.  T.,  2. 

Meade,  Genl.  Geo.  G.,  140. 

Meigs,  Josiah,  as  meteorologist,  138, 
139  ;  letter  to  Drake,  139  ;  his  rela- 
tions with  Columbian  Institute, 
119  ;  quoted,  120. 

Members,  bibliography  of,  P.  L.  Ford 
on,  20,  425-429. 

Mendenhall,  and  the  coast  survey, 
136. 

Mentelin,  printer,  253. 

Mercer,  Col.,  at  Oswego,  373. 

Meteorological  service,  national,  or- 
ganized, 138,  139  ;  State  services, 
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ference, 140  ;  distribution  of  weather 
intelligence,  140-143  ;  bureau  and 
signal  service  organized,  144  ;  ob- 
servations of,  Nicollet  on,  139. 
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Meyer,  Prof.  A.  B.,  ethnologist,  209. 

Meyer,  Paul,  and  £coledes  chartresfoi. 

Michaux,  Andre,  explorations  of,  127, 
note,  128. 

Michelet,  on  witchcraft,  265. 

Michigan,  University  of,  historical 
study  in,  45,  46- 

Middle  Ages,  study  of  customs  in,  57. 

"  Middle  Kingdoms,"  222. 

Mills,  H.  E.,  46;  on  the  French 
Revolution  in  San  Domingo,  sum- 
mary, 5. 
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Mitchell,  F.R.S.,  95. 

Mitchill,  S.  L.,  scientist,  116. 

Molitor,  Ulrich,  on  witchcraft,  256, 
note. 
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Holland,  53. 

Mommsen,  56. 

Monaci,  of  Rome,  57. 
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64. 

Monroe,  Prest.  J.,  462;  supports 
Columbian  College,  119,  note;  his 
sympathy  with  science,  138-145, 
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aeval aspect  of  Morocco,  217  ff.  ; 
mode  of  travel  in,  218-221  ;  mails 
in,  221  ;  carriage  of  freight  in, 
221  ;  government  of,  222-224  ;  con- 
flict of  authority  in,  223,  224 ; 
primitive  assembly  of,  224  ;  division 
of  civil  power  in,  225  ;  double 
judicial  system  of,  225-227  ;  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  of,  227  ;  survival  of 
right  of  asylum  in,  227,  228 ;  mili- 
tary organization  of,  228-231  ;  land 
tenure  in,  229-234  ;  militia  of,  230, 
231 ;  rents  in,  232  ;  system  of  entail 
in»  233  '»  water-rate  in,  233  ;  mort- 
gage system  in,  234. 

Morrill,  Hon.  J.  S.,  land-grant  bill  of , 
160,  187-189. 

Morris,  contracts  with  Shirley,  376, 
378,  379- 


Motley,  compared  with  Gibbon,  302. 
Moussa,  216. 
Mukhzen,  224,  228. 
Muley  Edris,  216. 
Muley  Hassan,  220. 
Mullan,  explorer,  130. 
Murray,  John,  under  Shirley,  376. 
Mussey,  Genl.  R.  D.,  2. 
Muter,  Judge  George,  359. 
Myer,  Brigadier-Genl.  A.  J.,  directs 
meteorological  bureau,  144. 

Nai'b,  228,  229. 

Naples,  society  of,  R.  D.  Owens  on, 
71  ;  illiteracy  in,  87  ;  government 
of,  90  ;  university  of,  83. 

Napoleon,  on  a  national  school  of 
history,  61  ;  against  the  Bourbons, 
81  ;  and  the  succession,  91,  92. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  158, 
note. 

National  Intelligencer,  quoted,  117. 

National  Institute,  153. 

National  Institution  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science,  157. 

National  scientific  and  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States, 
origin  of,  Dr.  G.  B.  Goode  on, 
95-202  ;  scientific  studies  before 
1787,  95-104  ;  science  under  Wash- 
ington, 104-114  ;  national  university 
idea,  106  ff ;  science  under  John 
Adams,  114  ;  Jefferson's  love  of 
science,  114-138  ;  science  under 
Madison,  138 ;  advance  under 
Monroe,  138-145  ;  the  national  uni- 
versity and  observatory  idea  under 
J.  Q.  Adams,  145,  146 ;  science 
stationary  under  Jackson,  156 ; 
progress  under  Van  Buren,  156-163  ; 
observatory  established  under  Tyler, 
164 ;  organization  of  the  Smithso- 
nian, 164,  165  ;  the  present  national 
attitude  towards  science,  166,  167. 

Naude,  G.,  on  witchcraft,  261. 

Nautical  Almanac,  J.  Q.  Adams  on, 

151- 

Naval  Academy,  founded,  164. 
Navigation  Acts,  398,  403. 
Neptune,  the  Atlantic,  131. 
Nero,  276. 
Nette  Zeitungen,  on  witchcraft,  260, 

261. 

Neuwaldt,  on  witchcraft,  258,  note. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  371. 
Newcome,  Col.,  391. 
New  England,  1620-1789,    economic 

and     social    history    of,    Wm.    B. 

Weeden  on,  summary,  n,  12  ;   the 
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paper,  395-404  ;  foundation  of  New 
England  communities,  396,  397  ; 
trade  with  Indians,  397  ;  ship  build- 
ing, 397,  398  ;  social  development, 
399-402;  whale  fishery,  401,  402; 
slave  trade,  402  ;  economic  develop- 
ment, 403,  404. 

New  Haven  Colony,  the  ballot  in, 
410. 

New  Jersey,  College  of,  founded,  104. 

New  Netherlands,  taken  by  Great 
Britain,  287. 

Newspapers,  Confederate,  18,  162, 
163  ;  value  of  the  modern  news- 
paper to  history,  305. 

Newton,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, 162,  163. 

New  York  Institution,  138. 

Nicholas,  George,  share  of,  in  making 
constitution  of  Kentucky,  361,  363, 

364- 

Nicholas,  of  Russia,  attitude  of, 
toward  modern  thought,  92. 

Nicollet,  I.  N.,  130;  publishes  sci- 
entific paper,  139. 

Nider,  J.,  on  witches,  251,  note. 

Niebuhr,  304  ;  quoted,  60. 

Nippold,  F.,  on  witchcraft,  266,  note. 

Noorden,  von,  and  the  Leipzig  semi- 
nary, 59. 

Norristown,  Colonial  Observatory  at, 

154- 
North,   Lord,  his  relations    with  Dr. 

Ewing,  155. 
North  Carolina, University  of, founded, 

104  ;  historical  society  of,  386  ;  the 

ballot  in,  422. 

Norton  and  Son,  John,  463,  464. 
Nuremberg,  witchcraft  in,  261,  note. 

Observatory,  National,  sketch  of,  151- 

153,  164 ;    colonial    observatories, 

154,  155- 

Officers  of  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation for  1890-1891,  21. 

Omayyad  Caliphate,  216. 

Opinions,  Apuzzo  on,  82,  83. 

Otis,  James,  403. 

Ovid,  on  witchcraft,  239. 

Owen,  explorer,  130. 

Owen,  Gronow,  462. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  71. 

Oxford,  study  of  history  at,  48,  52  ; 
the  tripos  at,  52  ;  patronized  by  the 
American  colonists,  103. 

Page,  Dr.  T.  N.,  on  Genl.  Nelson, 

388. 
Page's  expedition,  157. 


Papal  government,  90. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  285  ;  schools  of  his- 
tory in,  61-65. 

Parke,  explorer,  130, 

Parker,  Judge  R.,  at  John  Brown's 
trial,  440,  441,  442. 

Parker,  Wm.,  446. 

Parkman,  Francis,  researches  of,  210, 
371- 

Parlement  of  Paris,  250. 

Parnell,  Mr.,  316. 

Passport  system  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, 334. 

Patent  system  in  America,  110-114, 
162. 

Patriot,  or  Scourge  of  Aristocracy, 
quoted,  421. 

Patterson,  relations  to  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, 130,  note,  133,  136. 

Paul,  St.,  quoted,  82,  86. 

Paulus,  244,  note. 

Peabody,  Judge  Chas.  A.,  2. 

Peale's  Natural  History  Museum,  104. 

Peirce,  relations  to  the  coast  survey, 
136. 

Pelham  family,  correspondence  of, 
and  loss  of  Oswego  to  the  British, 
W.  H.  Smith  on,  summary,  12,  13  ; 
the  paper,  369-379  ;  arrangement 
of  the  papers,  370,  371  ;  character 
of  Thomas  Pelham,  371,  372  ;  Shir- 
ley at  Oswego,  372-374  ;  Oswego 
captured  by  French,  374  ;  Shirley's 
course  discussed,  372-379. 

Pelham,  Henry,  character  of,  371. 

Pelham,  Thomas,  character  of,  370- 
372. 

Pelham  administration,  character  of, 

371- 

Pennsylvania,  the  ballot  in,  421. 
Pennsylvania    Gazette,    advocates     a 

federal  university,  108. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  founded, 

104. 

Pequot  War,  397. 
Perkins,  on  witchcraft,  260,  note. 
Perry's  expedition,  157. 
Peter,  patrimony  of,  269. 
Philadelphia,    Colonial     Observatory 

at,  154. 
Philippson,      Prof.,     and     historical 

seminaries  at  Brussels,  55. 
Phillimore,  on  possession  of  land,  278 

279. 

Phillips,  Major,  of  Saco,  400. 
Philosophy,  Apuzzo  on,  73,  74. 
Pickering,  impeachment  of,  488. 
Pickering,  Timothy,  his  removal  by 

John  Adams,  492. 
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Pickering,  Col.,  and  West  Point,  109. 

Pico  della  Mirandola,  on  witchcraft, 
257,  note. 

Pike,  of  Maine,  quoted,  473. 

Pike,  Gen/.  Z.  M.,  explores  the  West, 
130,  note. 

Pilling,  J.  C.,  work  of,  209. 

Pio  Rajna,  of  Florence,  57. 

Pius  IX.,  and  the  French,  90. 

Plato,  297. 

Playfair,  Sir  Lyon,  quoted,  166. 

Poerio,  70. 

Poinsett,  his  interest  in  science,  157. 

Polk,  Prest. ,  scientific  progress  under, 
164. 

Pollard,  Prof.  John,  2. 

Pollard's  life  of  J.  Davis,  343. 

Ponzinibio,  on  witchcraft,  256,  note. 

Poole,  Dr.  Wm.  F.,  2,  20  ;  on  western 
settlers,  15. 

Portugal,  relations  of,  with  Alexan- 
der VI.,  269,  271,  277,  281  ;  ac- 
quires part  of  South  America,  287. 

Possession  of  land,  what  constitutes, 
272-280. 

Potomac  Company,  fate  of,  107. 

Powell,  Major}.  W.,  130,  note. 

Powers,  Apuzzo  on,  82. 

Prescott,  compared  with  Gibbon,  302. 

President  White  library,  261,  note. 

Preston,  Senator,  quoted,   153. 

Preston,  Col.  J.  T.  L.,  his  letter  on 
the  execution  of  John  Brown,  449- 
452. 

Price,  Dr.,  on  compound  interest, 
107. 

Prierias,  on  witchcraft,  257,  note. 

Priestley,  460. 

Prothero,  at  Cambridge,  49. 

Provisional  Congress,  the,  334,  336. 

Priin,  Regino  of,  242. 

Psellus,  Michael,  on  demonology,  246. 

Pufendorf,  on  international  law,  272, 

273- 

Putnam,  Mr.,  209. 
Putnam's  Sons,  G.  P.,  21. 
Putz,  his  text-book,  43,  45. 

Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  102. 
Quicherat,    M.  Jules,    and  £cok  des 
Chartres,  61,  62. 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  charter  of,  282. 
Ramsay's  history  of  South  Carolina, 

383. 
Randolph, Edmund,  examines  patents, 

113  ;  his  history  of  Virginia,  388. 
Ranke,    58-60  ;    organizes  historical 

seminary,  58  ;  his  pupils,  58. 


Rankin,  Rev.  J.  E.,  2. 

Raynolds,  explorer,  130. 

Raynolds,  teacher  of  history  at  Yale, 

44- 

Read,  James,  under  Shirley,  373. 

Rebel  war  clerk,  diary  of  a,  344. 

Redfield,  W.  C.,  on  law  of  storms, 
140,  141. 

Reformation,  effect  of,  upon  witch- 
craft, 256,  262  ;  influence  of,  upon 
internationalism,  271. 

Regino,  the  law  by,  252. 

Reis,  226. 

Remy,  on  witchcraft,  260,  note. 

Renier,  M.  Leon,  64. 

Renier  of  Turin,  57. 

Research,  historical,  spirit  of,  James 
Schouler  on,  20,  297-306  ;  research, 
historical,  defined,  306. 

Revolution,  Apuzzo  on,  81,  82. 

Revolution,  the  American,  effect 
upon  international  lines,  288. 

Revolutionary  reaction,  a  catechism 
of,  by  Apuzzo,  Hon.  A.  D.  White 
on,  summary,  4,  5  ;  the  paper,  69- 
92  ;  on  philosophy,  73,  74  ;  on  so- 
ciety, 74  ;  on  liberty,  74,  75  ;  on 
equality,  75,  76  ;  on  the  rights  of 
man,  76,  77  ;  on  sovereignty,  77, 
78  ;  on  the  constitution,  78-80 ;  on 
governments,  80,  81  ;  on  legitimacy, 
81  ;  on  revolution,  81,  82  ;  on 
powers,  82  ;  on  opinions,  82  ;  on 
civilization,  83-88  ;  on  Italy,  88- 
90  ;  on  independence,  90,  91. 

Revue  Historique,  63,  64. 

Rhodes,  James  F.,  2. 

Richalmus,  245. 

Riff  mountaineers,  216. 

Rights  of  man,  Apuzzo  on,  76,  77. 

Rittenhouse,  F.R.S.,  95,  104. 

Rives,  W.  C.,  461. 

Roane,  Spencer,  461. 

Roberdean,  Col.,  visits  Capitol  Hill, 
152. 

Robertson,  Hon.  W.,  459. 

Robespierre,  74. 

Robinson,  the  Separatist,  396. 

Roche,  Count  de  la,  is  offered  Spain, 
269. 

Roger's  expedition,  157. 

Romance  languages,  historical  study 
of,  57- 

Roman,  mediaeval  use  of  term,  218. 

Roman  law,  foundation  of  interna- 
tional law,  272. 

Roman  See,  as  an  international  fac- 
tor, 269-272. 

Rome,  French  troops  in,  90. 
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Roosevelt,  Theodore,  2 ;  remarks  on 

the  westward  movement  during  the 

Revolutionary  war,  14,  15. 
Roskoff,  245  ;  on  witchcraft,  256,  265. 
Rouelle,   Dr.    Jean,    and    Quesnay's 

scheme,  102. 
Roumi,  use  of  the  term  in  Morocco, 

218. 

Rousseau,  criticised  by  Apuzzo,  74. 
Royal  Society  of  London,  95,  note ; 

fellows  of,  95. 
Ruffner,  explorer,  130. 
Ruffo,  Cardinal,  Coletta  on,  70. 
Rush,  Dr.  B.,  on  education,  108,  166  ; 

address  of,  to  the  people,  172-175  ; 

quoted,  98. 

Russell,  at  Cornell,  46. 
Russell's  letters,  344. 
Russia  treats  with  England  and  United 

States,  289. 
Rydberg,  on  witchcraft,  265. 

Sachs,  Hans,  on  witchcraft,  257,  note. 

Saco,  in  1667,  400. 

Saints,  lives  of,  the  Devil  in,  244. 

Saintsbury,  on  monarchy,  309. 

Salem  church,  use  of  ballot  in,  407. 

Salem  witchcraft,  263. 

Sallust,  compared  with  Gibbon,  301, 
302. 

Salmon,  monograph  of,  46. 

Salomon,  house  of,  118. 

Sampson,  357. 

San  Domingo,  French  Revolution  in, 
H.  E.  Mills  on,  summary,  5,  6. 

Sangrado,  Dr.,  quoted,  465. 

Saragossa,  Basin  of,  253. 

Sardinia,  relations  of,  with  John 
XVIII.,  269. 

"  Sartor  Resartus,"  quoted,  165. 

Satan,  Athanasius  on,  243  ;  his  rela- 
tions with  men,  244. 

Savings-banks,  Apuzzo  on,  88. 

Saxton,  Genl.  Rufus,  2. 

Scaife,  Dr.  Walter  B.,  2  ;  on  the  de- 
velopment of  international  law  as 
to  newly  discovered  territory,  sum- 
mary, 8  ;  the  paper,  269-293. 

Scientific  Society,  the  first  in  America, 
96  ;  the  American,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia for  promoting  useful  knowl- 
edge, 96,  97  ;  the  American  Philo- 
sophical, 96,  97,  note  ;  98,  101. 

Scientific  societies,  list  of,  157-159, 
161,  note. 

Scharf,  Col.,  on  the  Confederate  navy, 

344- 

Scheltema,  on  witchcraft,  265. 
Schmidt,  at  Harvard,  41. 


Schmidt,  Ad.,  under  Ranke,  58. 
Scherr,  on  witchcraft,  265. 
Schofield,    Genl.,    succeeds    Stanton, 

503. 

Schatz,  on  witchcraft,  265. 
Scholasticism  creates  witchcraft,  246- 

249. 
Schoolcraft,  explorer,  130,  138  ;  work 

of,  208. 
Schouler,  James,  2  ;  on  the  spirit  of 

historical   research,   summary,    20 ; 

the  paper,  297-306. 
Schupfer,  of  Rome,  57. 
Schwager,  245  ;  on  witch  trials,  265, 

note. 
Scot,    Reginald,   on  witchcraft,   259, 

note. 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  described, 

352,  360,  364. 
Scott,  on  witchcraft,  265. 
Scott,  Prof.  Austin,  2,  7. 
Scottish  universities,  history  excluded 

from,  48. 

Scribonius,  on  witchcraft,  260,  note. 
Seeley,  J.  R.,  49,  50. 
Semat,    Geo.,   defends   John   Brown, 

442. 
Seminary  system,  conceived  by  Wolf, 

57  ;  adopted  in  history  by  Ranke, 

58  ;    seminary    of     Droysen,    58  ; 
spread  of,  59  ;   in  Bavaria,  59  ;  at 
Leipzig,  59,  60  ;  state  support  given 
to,  60. 

Settembrini,  70. 

Sewall,  Hull's  son-in-law,  398. 

Sewall,  Dr.  T.,  and  Columbian  In- 
stitute, 119. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  498. 

Sforza,  Francesca,  253,  note. 

Shawangunk,  skeleton  found  at,  115. 

Shea,  J.  G.,  researches  of,  210. 

Sheik,  224. 

Sheikh  ul  Islam,  226. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  364. 

Shereeat,  sacred  law  of  Morocco,  226. 

Sherifs,  220,  223,  225,  228. 

Sherman,  Sen.,  at  Prest.  Johnson's 
trial,  498. 

Shinn,  J.  H.,  of  Arkansas,  387. 

Shirley,  Genl.,  at  Oswego,  372-379  ; 
quoted,  374,  376. 

Shoshones,  of  Idaho,  205. 

Sicilies,  illiteracy  in,  87  ;  government 
of,  90. 

Sickel,  Theodore,  and  historical  study 
in  Austria,  62. 

Sidi,  232. 

Signal  service  organized,  144,  145. 

Simpson,  explorer,  130. 
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Sinclair,  English  agriculturist,  104. 

Sinnett,  Mr.,  238. 

Sismondi  (see  Harvard),  41. 

Sitgreaves,  explorer,  130. 

Six  Nations,  the,  treaty  with,  350. 

Slade,  Mr.,  spiritualist,  238. 

Slafter,  Dr.  E.,  researches  of,  2IO. 

Slavery,  Kentucky's  constitution  on, 
361,  362. 

Small,  Dr.  W.,  influence  of,  on  Jeffer- 
son, 460. 

Smith,   Capt.  John,  395. 

Smith,  professor  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  462. 

Smith  (see  Harvard),  41,  335. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  2 ;  on  the  Pelham 
Papers — loss  of  Oswego, — summary, 
12  ;  the  paper,  36Q-379- 

Smith,  W.  R.,  directs  the  Botanic 
Garden,  156. 

Smithson,  life  of,  123,  124 ;  his  be- 
quest, 124,147;  J.  Q.  Adams  on,  151. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  resolution  of 
regents  of,  21  ;  receives  collection 
of  models,  113  ;  sketch  of,  123-125  ; 
organization  of,  164  ;  organizes 
meteorological  service,  140-144  ; 
daily  routine  of,  209  ;  letter  from 
the  secretary  of,  509,  510. 

Snow,  Dr.  Freeman,  summary  of  his 
defence  of  congressional  govern- 
ment, 10 ;  the  paper,  309-328. 

Social  contract  of  Rousseau,  Apuzzo 
on,  74. 

Society,  M.  Apuzzo  on,  74. 

Soldan-Heppe,  on  witchcraft,  256, 
265,  266. 

Sorg,  Anton,  printer,  253. 

Sorrento,  archbishop  of,  5,  70,  71. 

South  America,  settlement  of,  287. 

Southard  and  Columbian  Institute,  120. 

South  Carolina,  historical  society  of, 
386  ;  ballot  in,  422. 

Southern  Club  in  New  York,  383. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  341. 

Southern  Punch,  341. 

Sovereignty,  Apuzzo  on,  77,  78. 

Spain,  relations  of,  with  Alexander 
VI.,  269,  271,  277,  281  ;  her  claim 
to  the  Falkland  Islands,  276  ;  the 
Pope's  grant  to,  281,  283,  284  ; 
treaties  of,  with  England,  284,  286, 

287  ;    Floridas  and   West    Indies, 

288  ;  her  relations  with  the  United 
States,  289. 

Sparks,  Jared.  at  Harvard,  41. 
Spec,    Friedrich   von,    on    witchcraft 

persecution,  262,  263. 
Spina,  on  witchcraft,  252,  257,  note. 


Spofford,  A.  R.,  3. 

Spoils  system,  origin  of,  327. 

Spotswood,     Gov.,    explorations     of, 

125,  457- 
Sprenger,  Jacob,  on  witchcraft,  254, 

255- 

Stamford  in  1703,  400. 

Stand-Up  Law,  415. 

Stansbury,  explorer,  130. 

Stanton,  E.  M.,  476  ff.  ;  relinquishes 
office,  502. 

St.  Andrews,  study  of  history  at,  48. 

St.  Augustine,  284. 

St.  Domingo,  French  possessions  in, 
287. 

State  colleges  and  universities,  160, 
161. 

State  department,  visit  of  American 
Historical  Association  to,  4. 

State  Rights,  337,  338- 

State  scientific  education,  160,  161. 

Stephen  of  Bourbon,  245. 

Stephens,  A.  H.,  on  State  rights,  337, 
342,  343- 

Steptoe,  Mr.,  462. 

Stevens,  Bishop,  his  history  of  Georgia, 
386. 

Stevens,  explorer,  130. 

Stevens  favors  Prest.  Johnson's  im- 
peachment, 473. 

Stevens,  with  John  Brown,  445. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  and  Johnson's 
impeachment,  483. 

Stewart,  Jr.,  George,  on  the  present 
condition  of  historical  studies  in 
Canada,  20,  433-435. 

Stiles,  Prest.,  at  Yale,  42. 

Stille,  Dr.  Chas.  J.,  3  ;  on  early  wes- 
tern settlers,  15. 

Stockbridge,  Henry,  3. 

Stone,  explorer,  130. 

Stone,  George  H.,  3. 

Story,  and  Sparks,  4. 

Strong,  Henry,  3. 

Sugar  Acts,  403. 

Sultan,  219,  220. 

Summa,  248. 

Sumner,  John  Osborne,  3  ;  on  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
summary,  17  ;  the  paper,  331-345. 

Sumner,  Senator,  at  Johnson's  trial, 
490  ;  promotes  cause  of  science, 
158. 

Sumner,  Prof.,  at  Yale,  44. 

Survey,  coast  (see  Coast),  United 
States  geological,  130,  note. 

Swansea,  in  1667,  400. 

Sweden,  settlements  of,  283. 
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Sybel,  under  Ranke,  58  ;  the  Munich 

seminary,  59. 
Syracuse,  Timoleonton  of,  109,  note. 

Tanner,  Mr.,  at  Cambridge,  49. 

Tank,  216. 

Tartars,  89. 

Tazewell,  Hon.  L.  W.,  459. 

Telegraphic  Association,  the  North 
American,  142. 

Templars,  charged  with  witchcraft, 
249. 

Tennessee  historical  societies,  387. 

Tenure-of-Office  Act,  476  ff. 

Terah,  237. 

Texas,  annexation  of,  288. 

Thalab,  225. 

Theatinus,  on  witchcraft,  257. 

Theophilus,  245,  note. 

Theses  de  cnmine  magise,  263,  note. 

Thiers,  on  the  historical  spirit,  39. 

Thomas  of  Aquino,  246,  note. 

Thomas  of  Cantumpre,  245. 

Thomas,  Christian,  on  witchcraft, 
263,  264,  note. 

Thomas,  Genl.  Lorenzo,  481,  485. 

Thomasius,  Christian,  on  witchcraft, 
263,  264,  note. 

Thornley,  at  Cambridge,  49. 

Thorpe,  George,  and  early  education, 
103. 

Thruston,  Genl.  G.  P.,  his  work  on 
the  archaeology  of  Tennessee,  389. 

Thucydides,  compared  with  Gibbon, 
301,  302. 

Timoleonton  of  Syracuse,  109,  note. 

Todd,  Thomas,  363. 

Toner,  Dr.  J.  M.,  3  ;  on  early  set- 
tlers of  Ohio  Valley,  15. 

Tordesillas,  treaty  of,  271,  283. 

Torquemada,  on  witchcraft,  254,  note. 

Torreblanca,  on  witchcraft,  260, 
note. 

Torrey,  at  Harvard,  42. 

Tractatus  contra  dtzmonum  invo- 
catores,  250,  253. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  97,  note. 

Transylvania,  government  of,  352. 

Treasurer,  report  of,  for  1889,  21. 

Treat,  Gov.,  420. 

Treaties,  285,  288. 

Treitschke,  von,  59. 

Trent,  Prof.  \Vm.  P.,  3  ;  notes  on 
the  outlook  for  historical  studies  in 
the  South,  summary,  18,  19 ;  the 
paper,  383-391- 

Tripos,  at  Cambridge,  49-52  ;  at  Ox- 
ford, 52. 


Trithemius,  on  witchcraft,  257,  note. 

Trumbull,  quoted,  502. 

Tryon,   Gov.,  99. 

Turgot,  on  compound  interest,  107. 

Tuttle,  H.,  46. 

Twining,  explorer,   130. 

Tyler,  Prest.  J.,  153,  164,  499. 

Tyler,  Prest.  Lyon  G.,  3  ;  gives  a  few 
facts  from  the  records  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  summary,  16  ; 
the  paper,  455-467. 

Tyler,  Prof.  M.  C.,  at  Cornell,  46. 

Tylor's  primitive  culture,  209. 

Tytler  (see  Harvard),  41,  43. 

Ukase,  the,  of  Russia,  289. 

Unitarianism,  315. 

United  States,  influence  of,  upon 
international  lines,  288-290  ;  treaty 
with  Spain,  288  ;  seizes  Florida, 
288 ;  purchases  Louisiana,  288  ; 
annexes  Texas,  288  ;  the  Northwest 
boundary,  289  ;  treaty  with  Russia, 
289  ;  recognizes  rights  of  original 
occupants,  291, 

United  States  Philosophical  Society, 
established,  no. 

Utrecht,  historical  study  at,  53  ; 
treaty  of,  285. 

Van  Buren,  science  under,  156-163  ; 
explorations  under,  157  ;  beginning 
of  department  of  agriculture,  162. 

Vance,  Secy.,  on  a  national  obser- 
vatory, 152. 

Vanderkindere,  Prof.,  organizes  his- 
torical seminary  at  Brussels,  55. 

Vattel,  273-276  ;  on  discovery  of  land 
without  an  owner,  273,  274 ;  on 
dispossessing  nomadic  occupants, 
274-276. 

Venetians,  language  of,  89 ;  rule  of, 
91. 

Venice,  the  Adriatic  given  to,  269. 

Venus,  transit  of,  in  1769,  noted  at 
Philadelphia,  97,  154. 

Vermont  University,  founded,  104. 

Villari,  Prof.,  39,  note,  56. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,   on   witchcraft, 

239.  245. 

Vincent,  John  Martin,  3. 

Vineti,  J.,  on  witchcraft,  239,  253. 

Virgil,  on  witchcraft,  239. 

Virginia,  first  English  school  in,  103  ; 
company  of  England,  103  ;  legisla- 
ture of,  and  Washington,  107 ; 
charter  of,  283  ;  historical  societies 
of,  384,  385. 
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Visconti,  G.,  on  witchcraft,  253,  note. 
Visconti,  Jerome,  on  witchcraft,  239. 
Visigoths,  annals  of,  219. 
Von    Hoist,    Dr.    H.,   43;    on  John 

Brown's  trial,  439,  441,  455« 
Voorhees,  Hon.  D.  W.,  quoted,  444, 

446. 

Wachter,  on  witchcraft,  265. 

Waddington,  and  L'Ecole  pratique, 
64. 

Wade,  Benj.,  472. 

Wagstaffe,  on  witchcraft,  263,  note. 

Waitz,  attacks  state  seminaries,  60. 

Walworth,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.,  3,  506. 

Warfield,  Prest.  E.  D.,  on  the  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  Kentucky's 
struggle  for  autonomy,  i784-'g2, 
summary,  15  ;  the  paper,  349-365. 

Warren,  explorer,  130. 

Washington  College,  endowment  of, 
107. 

Washington,  George,  favors  science, 
104  ;  his  agricultural  report,  104  ;  on 
the  Hessian  fly,  104  ;  on  a  national 
university,  105-107  ;  and  the  Poto- 
mac company,  107  ;  on  river  im- 
provements and  canals,  109  ;  and 
the  patent  office,  no,  112  ;  and  the 
military  academy,  109,  no;  on  an 
astronomical  observatory,  151  ;  on 
the  botanical  garden,  156  ;  appoint- 
ed surveyor,  466  ;  sword  of,  449  ; 
quoted,  in,  167. 

Washington,  L.  W.,  and  John  Brown, 

445,  449- 

Watkins,  J.  E.,  3. 

Wattenbach,  under  Ranke,  58. 

Watts,  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
163. 

Wazan,  attack  upon,  222,  223. 

Weather,  distribution  of  intelligence 
of,  140  ;  Abbe's  notes  on  weather 
telegraphy,  141,  142. 

Webb,  Col.,  at  Oswego,  374,  376,  377. 

Webster,  on  witchcraft,  263,  note. 

Webster,  Daniel,  quoted,  305,  311. 

Weeden,  Wm.  B.,  3;  on  economic 
and  social  history  of  New  England, 
1620-1789,  summary,  11  ;  the  paper, 
395-404. 

Welles,  G.,  498. 

Welling,  Prest.  Jas.  C.,  3,  108. 

West  Jersey,  ballot  in,  421. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  estab- 
lished, 109,  no  ;  Hassler  at,  133. 

Westward  movement  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  certain  phases 
of  the,  Theodore  Roosevelt  on,  14. 


Weyer,    Johann,    on  witchcraft,  258, 

note. 

Wheaton,  quoted,  271-277. 
Wheeler,  and  the    U.    S.   geological 

survey,  130. 
Wheeler,  Prof.  A.  M.,  at  Yale,  43, 

45- 

Whipple,  explorer,  130. 

White,  Hon.  A.  D.,  3,  4,  21  ;  on  Apuz- 
zo's  catechism  of  the  Revolutionary 
reaction,  summary,  4  ;  the  paper, 
69-92  ;  at  University  of  Michigan, 
43,  45  ;  at  Cornell,  46  ;  the  Prest. 
White  Library,  261,  note^  its  litera- 
ture on  witchcraft,  238,  note. 

Whitney,  explorer,  130. 

Wilkes,  Lieut.,  erects  observatory, 
132  ;  the  expedition,  156,  157. 

Wilkins,  Bishop,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
95- 

Wilkinson,  Genl.  James,  and  Ken- 
tucky, 352,  358-360,  364. 

William  and  Mary  College,  a  few 
facts  from  the  records  of,  by  Prest. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  summary,  16,  17 ; 
the  paper,  455-467  ;  course  of  study 
at,  456  ;  development  of  the  elective 
system,  456-459  ;  the  reorganization 
of  1779,  460,461  ;  early  professors 
at,  465  ;  nominates  county  survey- 
ors, 466  ;  list  of  college  records, 
467  ;  priorities  of,  467 ;  Dr.  G. 
Brown  Goode  on,  103,  104. 

Williams,  Capt.,  under  Shirley, 
373-375- 

Williams,  Genl.  J.,  at  West  Point, 
no. 

Williams,  Talcott,  on  historical  surviv- 
als in  Morocco,  215-234. 

Williams,  Wm.,  in  Connecticut  poli- 
tics, 419. 

Williamson,  F.R.S.,  95. 

Williamson,  explorer,  130. 

Willis,  S.,  his  letter  to  Winthrop, 
420. 

Willoughby,  W.  W.,  3. 

Wilson,  Alex.,  ornithologist,  130, 
note. 

Wilson,  Genl.  James  Grant,  3. 

Wilson,  Prof.  "Thomas,  3. 

Wilson,  Prof.  Woodrow,  on  govern- 
ment, 321. 

Winsor,  Dr.  Justin,  3,  21  ;  on  Hannis 
Taylor's  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  19  ;  on  the  perils  of  his- 
torical study,  20. 

Winthrop,  J.,  95,  396,  401  ;  describes 
balloting,  408,  411,  420. 

Winthrop,  Stephen,  398. 
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Wirt,  on  Barlow's  scheme,  124. 

Wise,  Hon,  H.  A.,  441,  445. 

Wistar,  Dr.,  corresponds  with  Jeffer- 
son, 115. 

Witch-Hammer,  254,  255,  note,  256. 

Witchcraft,  literature  of,  Prof.  George 
L.  Burr  on,  summary,  4  ;  the  paper, 
237-266 ;  quantity  of,  238  ;  the 
earliest,  239  ;  germs  of  witchcraft  in 
the  Church,  239-243  ;  effect  of  the 
Episcopi  upon,  242,  243  ;  diabolism 
in  the  Church,  243-246  ;  relations 
of  the  schoolmen  to,  246-249  ;  be- 
ginnings of,  made  by  the  Domini- 
cans, 249-251  ;  literature  before  the 
Reformation,  250-258  ;  witchcraft 
persecutions  in  Germany,  254-256  ; 
reaction  against  persecutions,  258  ; 
lists  of  writers  on  witchcraft, 
258-260,  263,  265  ;  golden  age  of 
witchcraft  literature,  258-260  ; 
modern  literature,  262-266. 

Witekind,  on  witchcraft,  258,  note. 

Wizlizenus,  explorer,  130. 

Woburn  in  1672,  400. 


Wolf,     F.     A.,     founds    philological 

seminary,  57. 
Woodburn,  Jas.  A.,  3. 
Woolsey,  Prest.,  of  Yale,  43. 
Wright,  on  witchcraft,  265. 
Wright,  Genl.  Marcus  J.,   3  ;   on  the 

trial  and  execution  of  John  Brown, 

summary,  10  ;  the  paper,  439-452. 
Wythe,  Judge,  at  William  and  Mary 

College,  17,  459,  461. 


Xenophon,    compared   with    Gibbon, 
302. 

Yakub  Al  Mansor,  216. 

Yale,    study    of    history    at,    42-44 ; 

founded,  104. 
Yates,    Mr.,    at   William    and    Mary 

College,  462. 
Young,   Arthur,   receives  letter  from 

Washington,  104. 
Yosuf  ben  Tashufin,  216. 

Zumbini,  of  Naples,  57. 
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